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PREFACE. 


T HE following chapters are devoted to succinct 
descriptions of some of the memorable battles 
which have more or less directly influenced the course 
of history in the last eight centuries. I have briefly 
indicated their causes and their consequences, while I 
have sought to bring out their principal incidents, and 
to render intelligible their varipus movements. In our 
chronicles and histories, these great events, the impor- 
tance of which a certain school of critics seems disposed 
to undervalue, are necessarily passed over ifrith die 
briefest allusions, and all that is most interesting in 
them is too often ignored. It may be hoped, therefore, 
that the present volume will be found of utility by 
thoughtful readers, and that it will open up to them 
not a few channels of speculation and reflection in the 
more detailed narratives which it is intended to put 
forward. 

Let it be understood that it makes no attempt to 
particularise “ decisive ” battles. Almost all battles have 
been “ decisive ; ” that is, they have done something to 
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retard or promote national development, to injure or 
serve a noble cause, to promote or frustrate individual 
ambition or the greed of states. Some have been more 
far reaching in their effect than others ; but in most 
instances it may be said that if they had had other issue 
than that which the Supreme Will gave them, the aspect 
of later history would have been very different. Mr. 
Hallam speaks of “ those few battles of which a contrary 
event would have essentially varied the drama of the 
world in all its subsequent scenes ; ” and Sir Edward 
Creasy, acting upon this dictum, has selected fifteen 
of such " decisive battles.” But I think it would be 
easy to show that he has omitted several which have 
quite as much right to a place as those he has so 
arbitrarily chosen. Perhaps it would be equally easy 
to show that there are few battles of any note to which 
Mr. Hal lam's definition would not apply. For example, 
Bosworth Field would not generally be taken as one 
of the world's decisive battles. Yet suppose that 
Richard III. had won it, and thereby established him- 
self firmly on the English throne, and that he had 
revived and carried out his plans of French conquest, 
would not the fortunes of England and France, in all 
probability, have received a new direction? And if 
such had been the case with England and France, must 
not Europe have sympathised, and with Europe, the 
world ? 

It will be asked, perhaps, what principle of selection 
has determined the contents of these pages. I must 
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frankly acknowledge, none that would satisfy the acumen 
of that formidable personage, the philosophical historian. 
My desire has been to bring together a, number of those 
battles which might be supposed to possess an attraction 
and an interest for the English reader. The number 
might easily have been doubled ; and I am sensible 
that many have been omitted which are neither of less 
interest nor of less importance than those inserted. 
However, there must be a limit somewhere ; and I hope 
I have found one which will not trespass too heavily on 
the reader’s attention. 

I may add that each chapter has been carefully pre- 
pared, and that the latest and most weighty authorities 
have been freely consulted. The story is everywhere 
told with simplicity and exactness ; and no picturesque 
details have been borrowed or invented. The inferences 
drawn or deductions made never assume an ambitious 
character, nor do they pretend to be conclusive; and, 
finally, “when I speak of cause and effect, I speak of 
those general laws only by which we perceive the 
sequence of human affairs to be usually regulated, and 
in which we recognise emphatically the wisdom and 
power of the Supreme Lawgiver, the design of the 
Desjgne» M 
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BATTLES IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 




BYZANTIUM. July 17, 1203. 


I T was m the last days of 1 199 that Pope Innocent III.,* 
one of the ablest and most vigorous of the occupants 
of St. Peter’s chair, issued his summons to the princes 
and warriors of the West to undertake once again the 
deliverance of the Holy Land from Moslem dominion. 
He pledged himself and his cardinals to defray one-tenth 
of the cost of the expedition ; from other ecclesiastics 
he required a fortieth ; from the members of the great 
religious brotherhoods a fiftieth. To those who should 
answer his summons he promised all the privileges which 
the Church had conceded to former crusaders. But 
the old enthusiasm had waned, and none of the great 
European powers manifested any desire to plunge into 
this new contention. The highest in dignity and im- 
portance of those who responded to the Pope’s call was 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders and Hainault. 

In France alone was any general excitement visible ; 
and there it was due to the remarkable preaching of 
Fulk of Neuilly, a priest endowed with that rare power 
of stirring the emotions of the masses, which, in our own 
country, we have seen exercised by a Whitfield and a 
Wesley. Commissioned to preach a crusade, he threw 
all his eloquence and energy into the work ; and many 
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of the French nobles, including Count Theobald of 
Champagne, Simon de Montfort, and Geoffrey of Ville- 
hardouin (afterwards historian of the expedition), pro- 
fessed their readiness to take the cross. A large army 
was rapidly collected ; but, to avoid the disasters which 
had befallen previous expeditions, the leaders resolved 
to proceed to Palestine by sea ; and ambassadors were 
despatched to Venice, then the most powerful of mari- 
time states, to negotiate the means of transport Its 
doge, Enrico Dandolo, a nonegenarian, and blind, but 
still enjoying his intellectual vigour, and animated by 
martial fire, received them with frank cordiality, and 
entered eagerly into their projects. An agreement was 
quickly concluded, to the effect that Venice should furnish 
palanders, or flat-bottomed vessels, for the transport of 
4,500 horses and 9,000 esquires, with ships for 4,500 
knights and 20,000 sergeants, or foot-soldiers. This 
armament was to be kept up by the republic for nine 
months; and in disbursement of her expenses she was 
to receive the splendid sum of 85,000 marks (at the 
present value of money, equal to ;£ 1,360,000). The 
republic also undertook to equip fifty galleys at her own 
cost, on the understanding that, so long as the contract 
lasted, all conquests were to be equally divided. These 
terms having been accepted by the ambassadors, a 
general assembly of the citizens of Venice met to con- 
firm the treaty. The stately palace and chapel of St. 
Mark were thronged with eager spectators ; and mass 
having been celebrated, the doge called upon the am- 
bassadors to explain the purport of their mission. 
“Illustrious Venetians,” said Villehardouin, who acted 
as spokesman, “the greatest and most powerful barons 
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of France have despatched us to implore the assistance 
of the masters of the sea in delivering Christ’s Holy City 
from the bondage of the infidels. They have enjoined 
us to fall prostrate at your feet, until you have granted 
their prayers, and undertaken to avenge the wrongs of 
your Saviour.” The six ambassadors then threw them- 
selves upon their knees ; and their chivalrous bearing, the 
eloquence of their words, and the moving spectacle of 
their tears, kindled the enthusiasm of the multitude. 
With a shout like the sound of an earthquake, they 
exclaimed, “ We agree ! we agree ! ” Then the doge 
ascended the pulpit, and addressed to his subjects an 
animated appeal : “ Behold, seigniors, the honour which 
the Lord hath bestowed upon you, in disposing the 
bravest warriors upon earth to seek your friendship, 
before that of other nations, in so glorious an enterprise 
as the rescue of our Saviour’s sepulchre.” 

The premature death of Count Theobald (at the early 
age of twenty-five) left the command of the expedition 
vacant ; but, after having been declined by several 
princes, it was accepted by Boniface, Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, who, at an assembly at Soissons, was duly invested 
with the cross and a general’s staff. 

Early in 1202 the crusaders began to assemble at 
Venice, where they encamped on the island of San 
Nicolo. Thither repaired the wealthy Count of Flanders, 
the potent Count of Blois, and many of the most famous 
nobles of France and Germany. The Venetians had 
more than fulfilled their part of the treaty ; stables had 
been const! ucted for the horses, barracks for the soldiery, 
magazines were stored with forage and provisions, and 
in the blue lagoon rode a gallant fleet, the equal of which 
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Christendom had never seen. But all this fair promise 
was darkened by a sudden cloud. Many of the crusaders 
had preferred a different route ; the Flemings had chosen 
the long voyage through the straits and the Mediterra- 
nean ; some of the French and Italians had set sail from 
Marseilles and Aquila. The cost of the expedition, there- 
fore, in its entirety, fell upon those who had assembled at 
Venice ; and notwithstanding the sacrifices of the chiefs, 
who liberally contributed even their plate and jewels, the 
amount collected fell short of the sum stipulated by 
34,000 marks. 

The Venetians were as resolute as their own Shylock 
in insisting upon “the bond,” but their doge felt how 
much shame and dishonour would attach to them if the 
crusade failed through their greed. Moreover, he was 
unwilling to lose the chance of investing his declining 
years with the surpassing glory of a Christian hero. 
He proposed, therefore, that in lieu of the pecuniary 
deficiency, the Christian warriors should assist in an 
expedition to recover Zara in Dalmatia, which had lately 
been wrested from the republic by the king of Hungary. 
It lay in their route down the Adriatic; and the only 
obstacle was an injunction which the Pope had issued, 
that the crusaders should not engage in hostilities with 
a Christian power. The doge, however, would not re- 
cognize the Pope's right to interfere ; and the barons 
comforted their consciences with the belief, or assump- 
tion, that the Holy Father could not have intended to 
protect a rebellious city.* 

The command of the land forces had unanimously 


Villehaidouin, apud Ducango* 36 — 38 ; Sismondi, ch. xiv. 
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been conferred upon the Marquis of Montferrat ; but it 
was as yet undetermined who should lead the Venetian 
armada. The doge himself resolved the problem. 
After mass had been celebrated in St Mark’s, he pre- 
sented himself in the tribune, and addressed the people. 
“Seigniors,” he said, “you are sharing with the bravest 
people upon earth the most glorious enterprise which 
mortal can undertake. I am a very old man, infirm of 
health, and in greater need of repose than glory ; yet, as 
I know none more capable of guiding and directing you 
than myself, your sovereign, if it be your pleasure that I 
should take the cross to watch over your movements, 
and leave my son in my stead to protect our country, 
I will cheerfully go, and die with you and the pilgrims.” 

The multitude, as if with one voice, exclaimed, “ We 
beseech you, in God’s name, to do as you have said, and 
go with us.” Dandolo descended from the tribune, knelt 
before the high altar, and, amid the profound excitement 
of the multitude, attached the cross to his ducal cap, 
weeping freely. Tears in those days came readily to the 
eyes of bearded warriors ; for nothing was yet known ol 
that tearless composure which is the modern external 
sign and symbol of heroism. 

The fleet sailed on the 8th of October, 1202. It 
numbered fifty galleys, and five hundred and fifty other 
vessels, all bright with blazoned banners, with the colours 
of different European nations, with the shining shields 
of the knights, and the glitter of axe and spear. Forty 
thousand Christian soldiers, impelled by fanatical devo- 
tion or the love of glory, with warm motive* lying under- 
neath, seemed a host fit to conquer the world. “ Of a 
truth,” cries the old chronicler, “ it was a noble spectacle. ” 

2 
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And the crusaders, overcome by contending emotions, 
broke out into solemn chant and litany as they glided 
down the Adriatic. 

Their enthusiasm was somewhat damped when they 
arrived before the massive fortifications of Zara. “ How 
could they hope,” they said, “to capture such a city, 
unless the Lord Himself assisted them ?” Their leaders, 
however, were not given to hesitancy ; and the fleet, 
surging forward irresistibly, broke through the chain or 
boom extended across the harbour-mouth. Knights 
and sergeants leaped ashore ; there was mounting of 
steeds, and hurrying to and fro ; the clink of spade and 
pickaxe, and all the stir and apparent disorder that 
attend the disembarkation of an army. The whole host 
was now encamped, and Zara, on St. Martin’s day, found 
itself surrounded by the leaguer. The inhabitants could 
offer but a show of resistance to so formidable a force, 
and on the sixth day surrendered, after vainly appealing 
to the sympathy of the crusaders by a display of crosses 
and sacred pictures from their walls. Their lives were 
spared ; but, as a Punishment for their rebellion, the walls 
were demolished, and their houses pillaged. 

The year drew near its close, and the Christians 
resolved to make Zara their winter quarters. Its mari- 
time portions were occupied by the Venetians, and the 
allies took possession of the remainder. So many dif- 
ferent races made up this motley host, that, as a matter 
of course, grave disputes broke out, and Christian blood 
was shed by men whose avowed bond of union was the 
name of Christ. The Pope hurled the thunders of ex- 
communication at the heads of their leaders for their 
share in the siege of Zara ; only the Marquis of Mont- 
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ferrat, who had not arrived until its conclusion, and 
Simon de Montfort, who had previously quitted the 
camp, escaping the pontifical wrath. The timid were 
alarmed, and the devout ashamed ; but the Venetians 
showed no signs of contrition, never having acknowledged 
the right of the Roman Church to interfere in public 
affairs. 

The season for resuming military operations was fast 
approaching, when a new object was presented to the 
enterprising crusaders. The throne of the Eastern 
Empire was at this time occupied by Alexius Angelus, 
who had deposed his brother, and deprived him of sight. 
This brother, the feeble Isaac Angelus, had a son, also 
named Alexius, brother-in-law of Philip of Swabia, w T ho 
even promised large sums of money and co-operation in 
their great project, if the leaders would turn aside to 
deliver his father, and recover for him the imperial crown. 
And he dazzled them with the assurance, in his own and 
his father’s name, that, replaced on the Byzantine throne, 
they would terminate the prolonged schism which had 
separated the Greek and Latin Churches. He under- 
took, moreover, to equip at his own cost ten thousand 
men for a year’s service, and to maintain, during his 
whole life, five hundred knights as a permanent garrison 
in the Holy Land. In this new scheme the Venetians 
saw a far more tempting prospect of national aggrandise- 
ment than in a crusade against the Moslem ; they adopted 
it with eagerness, and successfully pressed its adoption 
upon the allied princes and barons. 

About the middle of May the gorgeous armada sailed 
from Zara, and after a three weeks’ sojourn at Corfu, 
where the young Alexius landed, and was received with 
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the honours due to the future emperor of Byzantium, 
they resumed their voyage on the eve of Pentecost. 
“The day,” says Villehardouin,* “ was bright and auspi- 
cious ; the winds blew soft and favourably, as we spread 
our canvas before them. So glorious a sight was certainly 
never seen before. Far as our gaze could reach, the 
sea shone with the white sails of ship and galley. Our 
hearts throbbed with joy, and we felt that so noble an 
armament might achieve the conquest of the whole 
earth.” 

Doubling in safety the perilous headland of Malta, 
the southern side of the ancient Peloponnesus, or 
modern Morea, the crusaders made a descent on the 
islands of Negropont and Andros, and cast anchor at 
Abydos, on the eastern side of the Hellespont. Easy 
and bloodless were these “preludes of conquest. ”t The 
Greeks of the provinces, deficient both in courage and 
patriotism, were crushed by an irresistible force ; the 
presence of the lawful heir might justify their obedience, 
and it was rewarded by the moderation and discipline of 
the Latins. As they sailed through the Hellespont, 
where — 

“ Helle’s tide 

Rolls darkly heaving to the main,” 

the magnitude of their navy was compressed in a narrower 
channel, and the face of the waters darkened with in- 
numerable sails. They again spread their wings abroad 
in the ample basin of the Propontis (the modem Sea 
of Marmora), till, within three leagues to the west of 
Constantinople, they beheld the imperial capital rising 


* Villehardouin, § lxii. 


t Gibbon, chap. i\. 
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from her seven hills, and dominating over the continents 
of Europe and Asia, “ Much,” says Villehardouin,* 
a did those look at Constantinople, who had never before 
seen it ; for they could never have believed that in all 
the world there could be a city so rich and beautiful. 
When they saw its lofty walls, and the fair towers that 
fenced it on all sides, and its sumptuous palaces and 
towering churches, whereof there were so many as no 
man could believe, unless he saw them with his own 
eyes, and the length and breadth of the city, which 
surpassed all others, no one was there among them so 
bold but that his heart beat ; nor was it to be wondered 
at, for never since the world began was so great an 
enterprise undertaken by such a handful of people. 
But hope and courage soon revived their spirits, and 
every man looked to the condition of the weapons 
which he would be called upon to use in the glorious 
contest.” 

The fleet anchored before Chalcedon (June 23rd), 
and landed its living freight. On the third day, both 
fleet and army moved towards Scutari — a place, the 
name of which is now painfully familiar in English ears 
— where they halted for five days, and collected large 
supplies of forage and provisions. Here the first col- 
lision occurred between the Greeks and the invaders. 
A company of horsemen made a dash upon the tents of 
the great Duke Stryphorus, which were guarded by five 
hundred Greeks, put them to flight, and carried off a 
splendid booty. 

The Emperor Alexius was roused from his stolid 


Villehardouin, § Ixvi. 
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complacency and sensual self-indulgence by the swift 
approach of the Christian army; and at once, as is the 
manner of such men, fell from the heights of vain- 
glorious arrogance to the depths of servile humility. He 
attempted to disguise his fears by boastful speech, and 
instructed his ambassadors to address the Latin leaders 
in ostentatious strain. ‘‘Lords,” said the envoy, “the 
Emperor Alexius is not ignorant that you are powerful 
princes, and warlike. But he wonders that you, as 
Christians, enter in this wise the territories of one who 
is also a Christian. If you are bound for the Holy 
Land, to deliver the sepulchre of our Lord, he will 
provide you with such assistance as you may need. He 
would wish to avoid inflicting any injury upon you, not 
because he lacks the power, for were you twenty times 
more considerable, you could not depart without his 
permission, nor prevent his destroying you, if such were 
his pleasure.” 

Through their spokesman, Count de Bcthune, the 
doge and princes made reply : — 

“Fair sir, you inform us that your lord wonders 
greatly that our princes and barons have entered his 
imperial territories. They are not his, for he holds them 
unjustly, having sinned against the laws of God and 
man. They belong to the lawful heir, to the young 
prince now seated among us, and to his father, the 
Emperor Isaac, whom an ungrateful brother has deprived 
of his sceptre, his freedom, and his sight. If your 
master will confess his guilt, and ask his nephew’s for- 
giveness, we will intercede in his behalf, that he may 
be permitted to live in security and affluence. But be 
not so rash as to venture a second time into our pre- 
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sence ; our reply will be made in arms, in the palace of 
Constantinople.’’ * 

On the tenth day (July 5th) the crusaders prepared 
to cross the Bosphorus, the opposite shores of which 
were defended by 70,000 Greeks. They were marshalled 
in six battalions or divisions, under Count Baldwin of 
Flanders, who led the van, his brother Harry, the 
Counts of St. Pol and Blois, Sieur Matthew of Mont- 
morency, and the Marquis of Montferrat/who com- 
manded the reserve. The transports effected the 
passage unopposed. Then a noble emulation kindled 
among the Latins ; and to the blast of trump and peal 
of clarion the knights, though clothed in full armour, 
leaped into the surf. Squire, archer, and men-at-arms 
were not less eager ; and as they landed, all, with ad- 
mirable discipline, formed into ‘ companies. The em- 
peror and his Greeks did not stay to cross lances ; they 
vanished from the scene like snow before the sun, and 
all the treasures in their tents fell into the hands of 
the invaders. Then the horses were disembarked, the 
knights mounted, and the six divisions moved forward 
in the appointed order. It was resolved to take advan- 
tage of the panic of the Greeks, and make a continued 
attack by land and sea, in order to open up the entrance 
to the harbour. On the following morning, therefore, 
the soldiery stormed the important town of Galata; 
while the Venetian galleys, led by the Aquila , crowding 
on all sail, bore down upon the huge boom or chain 
which was stretched across the Golden Horn, and 
snapped it in twain. Twenty ships of war, representing 


Villehardouin, § cxxx. et scq. 
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the Greek navy, were either sunk or taken ; and the 
crusaded fleet rode triumphantly at anchor in the 
port of Constantinople. 

And now the battle was first gathered round the 
walls of the imperial city. After an interval of four 
days, the fleet moved up the harbour at the same time 
that the land forces advanced along the shore, crossed 
the united channel of the rivers Barbysis and Cydaris 
(“the Sweet Waters”), and encamped against the land- 
ward front of the fortifications. Pressed thus closely, 
the Greeks defended themselves with unexpected vigour, 
making repeated sallies, while their swift cavalry swept 
the adjacent country, and completely cleared it of pro- 
visions. But the activity of the besieged was equalled 
by the patience of the besiegers, who endured without 
a murmur the burden of fatigue, privation, and want of 
sleep. After ten days’ toil the preliminary works were 
finished, and two hundred and fifty engines of war 
hurled a storm of ponderous missiles against the walls. 
By water the Venetians pushed the attack with unresting 
vivacity, employing every resource that was known and 
practised before the invention of gunpowder. 

A combined assault was delivered on the morning of 
the 17th of July. A breach had been made in the 
walls, and the Latins streamed towards it, but were 
met with so strenuous a resistance, that only fifteen 
knights and sergeants could gain the summit of the 
wall, and these were either killed or taken prisoners. 
The Venetians had better fortune. Their vessels, mar- 
shalled in a line upwards of three bowshots in length, 
approached the towers and the wall that stretched along 
the shore. The mangonels were planted upon the decks, 
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and arrows and javelins flew as thick as hail ; yet the 
Greeks maintained their posts. The rope-ladders on 
the ships, suspended to the yardarms, fell so near the 
walls, that at not a few points the combatants crossed 
sword and lances with shouts that seemed to shake 
both earth and sea ; but the galleys could find no 
opportunity of reaching the shore. “Now,” says the 
old chronicler, “ now shall you hear tell of the dauntless 
valour of the Duke of Venice, who, blind and old as 
he was, stood upon the prow of his galley, with the 
standard of St. Mark unfurled before him, inciting his 
people to make to the shore on peril of his high dis- 
pleasure. Ly dint of almost superhuman exertions, they 
ran the galley aground, and springing out, bore St. 
Mark’s banner before him proudly. And when the 
Venetians saw their glorious flag advancing towards the 
foe, and that their prince’s vessel had been the first to 
reach the land, they pushed forward in emulous dis- 
content ; nnd the men of the palanders, vying with 
each other who should leap ashore the quickest, soon 
began a furious assault, when, lo, the banner of St. 
Mark was suddenly seen waving from one of the 
towers, as if planted there by an unseen hand — its 
bearer having probably been slain immediately — and 
then the five-and-twenty towers which strengthened the 
walls were quickly occupied. ’’ 

To secure their position, the Venetians set fire to the 
houses between them and the Greeks, thus making an 
impassable gulf of smoke and flame ; and under cover 
of the consequent disorder, collected vast quantities of 
booty, and began to despatch it to the camp in boats. 

At length the Emperor Alexius roused himself to 
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strike a blow for his departing crown, and, accosting 
his armed myriads, directed a sally from three gates at 
once against the army of the crusaders. The latter 
immediately closed up their array behind some hastily 
erected palisades, the archers and crossbow-men forming 
the first line, the cavalry the second, and the sergeants 
or infantry closing up the rear. But their scanty 
battalions, compared with the hosts of Byzantium, were 
as the warriors of Miltiades in front of the Persian 
thousands, or that band, “ faithful and few,” which 
fought and died with Roland in the bloody pass of 
Roncesvalles. Tidings of their danger, however, were 
conveyed to Dandolo; and the blind old hero, aban- 
doning the position he had so hardly won, led his men 
to the succour of his allies. Then, indeed, the fray 
grew furious. In vain the “axe-bearing barbarians ” 
(as Nicetas calls them), the English and Danes of the 
Varangian * guard, and the Genoese and Pisan settlers, 
fought with steadfast spirit ; the degenerate Greeks 
retired before the Venetian attack, and their emperor, 
with a treasure of ten thousand pounds of gold, fled 
from the city, and embarked in a small fishing boat 
for an obscure harbour in Thrace. The victory was 
with the Latins, who, pouring into the city, seized the 
best strategic position. The blinded Isaac was brought 
from his prison, hastily arrayed in his imperial robes, 
and invested with all the pomp of royalty, in order 
that he might receive Villehardouin and another of 
the French nobles, who offered to replace him on the 


* So called, it is said, from “ var,” an oath, the soldier's oath 
of fidelity. 
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throne, on condition that he ratified the terms of their 
compact with his son. It was impossible for him to 
haggle with his deliverers, who were also his masters ; 
he swore to the compact, and sealed it; and was then 
permitted to embrace his son. On the feast of St. 
Peter’s Chains (August 1st), Isaac was solemnly re- 
crowned under the lofty dome of St. Sophia, and the 
young Alexius was anointed as his imperial colleague. 

Such was the battle of Byzantium. But to complete 
the story, we must carry it a little further, and follow it 
to the inglorious end of the fourth crusade. 

Large rewards were lavished upon the Latins; but, 
willing as the emperor was to give, he could not give 
enough to satisfy their greed. To prevent affrays be- 
tween two races so discordant and so naturally hostile as 
the Greeks and Latins, the allies were provided with 
suburbs in the quarter now called Pera; yet opportunities 
not infrequently arose for bringing into collision the lofty 
superiority of the one, and the contemptuous subtlety of 
the other. At first Alexius was unwilling to allow the 
departure of the Paladins, to whom he and his father 
owed their crowns ; but as he felt more secure upon his 
throne, and the crusaders increased in the rapacity of 
their demands, he grew impatient of his position, as must 
every prince who is supported by an alien soldiery. 
While he was fretting under the constraint imposed upon 
him, a conspiracy was organised by his kinsman and 
favourite, Alexius Ducas, called, from the close junc- 
tion of his black and shaggy eyebrows, Mourtzuephlus 
or Mourzuefie. He succeeded in decoying the young 
emperor into his power ; stripped him of his robes, 
loaded him with chains, and flung him into prison. 
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where, it is believed, he was afterwards murdered. The 
aged Isaac died of grief at the loss of his son (February, 

] 204). 

An event so untoward frustrated the designs of the 
crusaders; and enraged at the perfidy of Murzuflus, they 
determined to gain possession of Constantinople for 
themselves. Their first assault was repulsed with heavy 
loss; but three days later (April 12th) they renewed the 
attempt, attacking the city from the harbour. Linked 
in couples, the ships advanced to the attack, and an 
obstinate struggle ensued. For hours the battle rolled 
to and fro in varying currents. But towards noon a 
strong north wind drove the ships in shore, and two, 
the names of which were of happy omen, the Pilgrim 
and the Paradise — carrying the Bishops of Troyes and 
Soissons — bore down in all the strength of union against 
one of the towers. The ladders were lowered from 
the yards, and influenced by the eloquence of the pre- 
lates, and the promise of a hundred marks of silver, 
the knights leaped upon the battlements. The tower 
was won. This splendid example fired the Latins to do 
great deeds of valour. Four other towers were stormed 
and taken ; three gates burst open, and the French 
knights dashed straight through the city to the imperial 
pavilion. To the frighted imagination of the Greeks it 
seemed that they were led or preceded by a solitary 
warrior, of superhuman proportions, aspiring to the stature 
of eighteen yards, and wearing on his head a gigantic 
helmet, which menaced with ruin all opponents. Before 
this terrific phantom they fled panic stricken, and the 
Latins poured into the conquered city, marking their pro- 
gress by heaps of the dead and dying. A fearful slaughter 
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followed ; though it was not so much the work, we are 
told, of the crusaders, as of the Latin settlers, who had 
lately been plundered and driven out of the city to seek 
a refuge in the camp of the besiegers. 

In the wildness of their exultation, acts of profanity 
were committed by the crusaders, in strange contrast to 
their professed vocation as soldiers of the cross. Pictures 
of the Redeemer and of the saints were torn from the 
walls of churches, and strewn upon the ground, or used 
as seats and benches. Sacred relics, and even the con- 
secrated host, were trampled in the dirt. Hallowed 
vessels did duty as plates and drinking cups. The 
imperial tombs, not excepting that of the great Justinian, 
were violated and rifled. The costly ornaments of St. 
Sophia’s and other churches were stripped off, and sold 
to pedlars; a woman of ill repute, was seated on the 
patriarchal throne, and indecent songs and dances were 
performed around her. The plunder was immense ; 
from palace and church and bazaar was gathered an 
incredible amount of spoil, — the spices and silks and 
exquisite stuffs of the East, gold and silver and precious 
stones, — such wealth as the soldiery of the West had 
never dreamed of even in their most extravagant moods ! 
Unfortunately, many of the finest specimens of ancient 
art perished because their possessors were ignorant of 
their real value. Bronze statues of rarest workmanship 
were melted down. The Venetians alone, among these 
iconoclastic barbarians, appreciated the memorials of 
antiquity ; and they, while others carried home such 
treasures as fragments of the true cross, Jacob’s pillow of 
stone, one of the heads of St. John the Baptist (still 
preserved in the cathedral at Amiens), and other relics 
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of Scriptural worthies and Christian martyrs and con- 
fessors, secured the famous four horses of gilded bronze, 
attributed to the genius of Lysippus. These, which in 
the course of a changeful career had migrated from 
Alexandria to Rome, and from Rome to Byzantium, were 
removed by Dandolo to Venice, where, with the exception 
of a brief interval, during which they figured at Paris 
among the trophies of Napoleon’s conquests, they have 
ever since remained above the central portico of the 
Cathedral of San Marco. 

“ Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 

Their gilded collars glittering in the sun.” Byron. 

After the booty had been equitably divided, the con- 
querors proceeded to elect a successor to the defeated 
Murzuflus; and on the 9th of May, 1405, their una- 
nimous choice fell upon Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
a descendant of Charles the Great, and a man of high 
character and considerable vigour. A week later he 
received the imperial crown from the hands of the Bishop 
of Bethlehem. Due recognition was made of the wisdom 
and courage of Dandolo. He was permitted to tinge 
his buskins with the imperial purple hue; was styled 
Despot of Roumania, and Lord of one-fourth and one- 
eighth of the Roman Empire ; while to the republic of 
which he was the chief was allotted a wide and fertile 
territory, embracing part of the Byzantine coast and the 
richest islands of the Archipelago and the Adriatic 

The aged doge was crowned with an exceeding weight 
of glory; and seldom, if ever, had it been given to a man 
so venerable in years to perform such great achievements. 
But the sun which declined in so much splendour was 
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fated after all to set beneath a cloud- darkened hori- 
zon. The empire, so hurriedly built up by the bravery 
of the Latins, was threatened in its very inception by 
a myriad of foes, among whom the most formidable 
were the Bulgarians, under their king, Carlo Johannes, 
or Joannicius. Encouraged by their support, the Greeks 
took up arms against their invaders ; the Venetians were 
driven from Adrianople, and in almost every town the 
Latin garrison was overpowered or compelled to seek 
safety in flight. Without pausing to collect his scattered 
forces, the Emperor Baldwin hurried to meet the advan- 
cing Bulgarians, having with him about one hundred 
and fifty lances, and their usual train of archers and 
men-at-arms, some seven hundred in all. The chivalrous 
Dandolo followed with his Venetians. They soon came 
up with the enemy, who adopted the Parthian tactics 
of enticing their pursuers by a pretended flight, and 
then turned upon them when they were disordered 
and spent with the fatigue of the chase. Through the 
impetuosity of the Count of Blois, the emperor was 
involved in a dangerous skirmish, which the stratagem 
of the Bulgarians, and the unrestrained ardour of the 
Latins, converted into a rout. Both the count and 
Baldwin himself fought with matchless heroism ; but 
they were overpowered by numbers. The count fell 
on the field ; the emperor was taken prisoner, to suffer 
a long captivity, and afterwards to meet a cruel death. 
By the prudence, courage, and skill of Dandolo and 
Villehardouin, the remainder of the Latins were saved 
from destruction. At dead of night they silently broke 
up their camp; and after three days of incessant and 
anxious toil, contrived to carry back their weakened 
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battalions to Rodesto. The fatigue and the mortifica- 
tion of reverses so serious proved too much for the 
ninety-eight years and enfeebled frame of the doge, and 
after a brief illness he died, early in June, 1205,* leaving 
behind him an immortal name as — 

“ Blind old Dandolo, Byzantium’s conquering foe.” 

By the Latin conquest of Constantinople, as Dean 
Merivale remarks, the people who principally and most 
lastingly profited were the Venetians. “ To them it 
brought a vast increase of the trade by which they 
flourished; and while they declined to set up one of 
their own citizens as a candidate for the empire, they 
allowed them to make private conquests, so that the 
islands of the Levant became filled with petty Venetian 
princes.” f The whole West benefited, however, by the, 
dispersal of the spoils of Constantinople and the treasures 
of ancient art, which, scattered over Europe, everywhere 
stimulated the intellectual activity of its artificers. 


* Villehardouin. § cciv.; Gibbon, vi. 4.6. t Merivale, vi. 79. 



II. 

AURAY. October, 1364. 

T HE battle of Auray was not a great historic battle. 

not one of those decisive and important engage- 
ments which change the fortunes of nations, and influence 
the course of history ; but it was a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the share which, in mediaeval times, the bravery 
of the individual had in turning the tide of war. 

In the later years of the third Edward’s reign, Sir John 
Chandos stood as conspicuous among the chivalry ot 
England as Sir Bertrand du Guesclin among the chi- 
valry of France. The prominence they had acquired 
made them open, if not declared, rivals; and the one 
was as distinctly the English champion as the other 
was the French. So that when the Earl of Montfort 
was contending with Count Charles de Blois for the 
dukedom of Brittany, it was inevitable that the two 
famous knights should take opposite sides. De Mont- 
fort had laid siege to Auray, in Brittany; and being 
apprised that the Lord Charles was advancing to attack 
him, with Sir Bertrand du Guesclin in his ranks, he 
straightway made it known to the English knights and 
squires in Aquitaine that he was in need of their stout 
arms, and especially did he entreat Sir John Chandos 
to succour him in his hour of difficulty. At the sam* 

3 
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time he averred, in the true spirit of chivalry, that 
Brittany would afford such a field of honour, that all 
knights and squires who desired to advance their names 
should joyously hasten thither. 

Sir John Chandos, when thus affectionately solicited 
by the earl, sought the adv>e of the Prince of Wales, 
the Black Prince, then ruling over the southern pro- 
vinces of France, as Prince of Aquitaine, who informed 
him that he might go without blamfe or reproach, since 
the French had already sided with the earl in support 
of Lord Charles. Right glad was Sir John of the 
prince’s decision ; and with 200 lances and as many 
bowmen, all proud and eager to follow such a leader, 
under whom to serve was in itself an honour, rode 
straight to the leaguer of Auray. There he found the 
Earl of Montfort, Sir Oliver ae Clisson, Sir Robert 
Audles, and other brave brothers in arms, who heartily 
gave him welcome; “for it seemed to them that now 
no evil could befall them, si^ice Sir John Chandos was 
in their company.” A larg^ reinforcement of barons, 
knights, and squires also arrived in Lord Charles’s 
camp, so that he came to be at the head of 2,500 lances. 
With these he pushed forth to meet his enemy, having 
had strict injunctions given him by his wife, when he 
bade her farewell, that he should listen to no treaty or 
compromise, but claim the whole duchy as his rightful 
inheritance. News was brought to the Earl of Montfort 
that the Lord Charles was advancing with the finest and 
most handsomely appointed body of men-at-arms that 
had ever left France. The English knights were glad 
of heart at this intelligence, for they were filled with a 
fierce longing to fight, and at once set about polishing 
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and sharpening their swords and lances and battle-axes 
and other weapons, knowing right well that they would 
soon have good use of them. 

The night passed away silently, and on the morrow, 
which was a Saturday, the English and Bretons sallied 
forth from their quarters, and took up a position behind 
the castle of Auray, where they halted, and resolved to 
await the enemy’s coming. Almost immediately after 
break of day, while the grey mists still veiled the hills, 
a peal of clarions was heard, and soon might be seen 
the flutter of pennons, as the Lord Charles and his 
army appeared. So admirable was their array, and so 
closely set their ranks, and so rigidly did they carry their 
lances, that a tennis ball thrown into the midst must 
have struck upon some shining spearhead. The English 
looked on admiring, feeling that these were foemen 
worthy of themselves. Halting in front of their enemy, 
the French drew up in order of battle on an extensive 
heath, formed in three battalions, with a rearward. 
Sir John Chandos, who took the chief command of the 
Earl of Montfort’s forces, made an exactly similar dis- 
position. 

It was on Saturday, October 8th, 1364, that these 
battalions faced each other with eager eyes. A fine 
spectacle to see and to reflect upon ; for banners and 
pennons fluttered on both sides, and costly armour 
glittered in the rising sun. While the two armies were 
still engaged in the work of preparation, the Lord ol 
Beaumanoir, a very rich and powerful noble of Brittany, 
went to and fro with proposals of peace ; but though 
he was very earnest in the matter, and most desirous 
to ward off the impending peril, they came to naught j 
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he delayed, but could not prevent the battle. A little 
before eight on Sunday morning the two armies ad- 
vanced. In the first onset the lancemen exchanged 
hard blows, and the contention was very sharp. The 
French were so cased in their thick armour, that the 
English arrows, though well shot, could find no points 
of entrance, and fell harmlessly to the ground ; which 
perceiving, the archers flung away their bows, and being 
light of foot and strong of arm, threw themselves upon 
their adversaries, and wresting from them their battle- 
axes, fought with the captured weapons most valiantly 
and successfully. In the first onset the Earl of Mont- 
fort’s battalion was thrown into confusion ; but Sir Hugh 
Calverly, one of the knights who had fought under the 
banner of the Black Prince in Navarre, drove back the 
enemy, and rallied it. The French made good use of 
their axes, however, and the Lord Charles behaved 
right nobly, eagerly seeking and engaging his assailants. * 
So fiercely went the fight, that all the battalions were 
involved in it, except that the English rearguard, under 
Sir Hugh, manceuvred on one wing, and was solely 
occupied in recovering and re-forming the ranks which 
fell into confusion. Battalions and banners rushing 
against each other like contending billows, were over- 
thrown, but regained their array, and returning, renewed 
the fight. Sir John Chandos was the hero of the day, 
and by his presence and example made heroes of all 
his men. He directed his attack against the battalion 
under the Earl of Auxerre, and dealt his blows so 
furiously, that they broke, gave way, and fled. In this 
melee the valiant Bertrand du Guesclin was taken pri- 
soner, and the Lord Charles himself was killed, with 
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his face to his foe, besides his natural son, Lord John 
of Blois, and many other knights and squires of Brittany. 
Indeed, the whole flower of chivalry, who had that day 
espoused the contention of Lord Charles, were either 
killed or made prisoners ; for when once a rout began, 
then heavily armed warriors were literally helpless ; 
thrown from their horses, they could not move, but 
were either suffocated in their armour, or easily fell a 
prey to any varlet who attacked them with sword or 
dagger. 

After the total defeat of the army of Lord Charles, 
and when the battle-field was free, Sir John Chandos, 
with his following of knights and squires, approached 
the Earl of Montfort, and congratulated him on having 
won the fair inheritance of Brittany. The earl bowed, 
and acknowledged that he was wholly indebted to their 
prudence' and valour for the good fortune of the day. 
While they thus conferred, two knights and two heralds, 
who had been sent to examine the dead, and to ascer- 
tain the fate, which was not then known, of Lord 
Charles, returned, and reported that they had discovered 
his body. The earl requested to be conducted to the 
spot, in order that he might see it; and, after sorrowfully 
gazing upon it for some time, he exclaimed, “ Ha, my 
Lord Charles, fair cousin, how much evil has happened 
to Brittany from your having supported your pretensions 
by arms!” He then burst into tears, and Sir John 
Chandos led him away. By his order the Lord Charles’s 
body was conveyed to Guingamp, and honourably in- 
terred. 

Five days afterwards the Earl of Montfort sent a pur- 
suivant-at-arms, who had been present at the battle, to 
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King Edward III., at Dover, to inform him of its suc- 
cessful issue. The king, on his arrival, gave him liberal 
largess, and bestowed on him the name of Windsor ; so 
that the battle of Auray has a distinct connection with 
the pomp of English royalty. Its results were in other 
respects of great importance. The town of Auray 
immediately surrendered ; and many knights and squires 
who had hitherto favoured the Lord Charles, or at least 
held aloof, recognized the merit of success, and rode 
into the earl’s camp. The town of Jugon next submitted, 
and that of Din an after a siege of some months. The 
King of France perceived that the time had come when 
he must accept, with the best grace he could, accom- 
plished facts; and after much negotiation, the earl, by 
the advice of Edward III., concluded a treaty of peace, 
by which he agreed to do homage and fealty to the 
French monarch, on condition that he was assured 
possession of the whole Duchy of Brittany. And the 
country breathed freely at the restoration of peace, and 
rejoiced exceedingly.* 


Froissart, 4< Chronicles of England, France, and Spain,’ chap. iii. 





TIL 

CRESSY. August 25TH, 1346. 

T HE long wars which our Plantagenet kings waged 
against France were not wholly an unmixed evil. 
They made heavy demands upon the national resources, 
and involved a large sacrifice of life ; but they helped 
to fuse the Norman and Saxon elements of our popula- 
tion, they raised England to a high place among the 
European powers, they neutralised the narrow insularity 
which was characteristic of the national temperament, 
and they kept us within the range and under the influ- 
ence of the civilisation of western Europe. It may not 
be easy at the present day to trace any directly bene- 
ficial results as springing from the French campaigns 
of the Edwards and the Henrys ; yet, morally, none 
can doubt that they proved of advantage to the character 
of the nation. His must be a very superficial reading of 
history, who does not see that Cressy was a distinct 
gain to England, who does not see that the victories 
won by English armies on the soil of France proved the 
fine temper of English courage, and kept alive the glow 
of English patriotism. 

Even from another point of view, the student, if he 
reads our records dispassionately, will find that the 
French wars contributed to the making of that England 
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of which we are all so proud. They helped to shape her 
constitutional system. In the reign of Edward III., 
this process was in full operation, and the king’s foreign 
campaigns brought about his domestic reforms. To 
obtain the supplies necessary for the maintenance and 
equipment of his expeditions, he was forced to comply 
with the constantly increasing demands of his parlia- 
ments; and the glories of Cressy and Poitiers were 
purchased by concessions, and limitations of prerogative, 
and surrenders of privilege, which shook the fabric of the 
feudal system. A recent writer regards it as a striking 
illustration of what has been called “the irony of human 
events,” that “ while, from the point of view of the 
principal actors in the scene, nothing remains of the 
great war for the crown of France but the memory of 
dazzling and unsubstantial triumphs; its indirect and 
unforeseen effects — the concessions which it was the 
means of wringing from royal prerogative and feudal 
tyranny — are felt among us to this day, and remain as 
real, fruitful, and inalienable accessions to the ever- 
widening empire of human freedom.” 

The reader is, of course, aware that the assertion by 
our Plantagenet kings of a claim to the over-lordship 
of Scotland was the cause of a bitter and protracted 
struggle, fruitful both of good and evil to the two con- 
tending peoples, in which the English triumphed under 
the first Edward, and were defeated under the second. 
But the conquest of Scotland would certainly have been 
realized, had not the powerful assistance she received 
from France interposed on more than one occasion 
between England and her expected victory. In thus 
allying herself with the small northern kingdom, France 
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designed to weaken her ancient rival, in the hope of 
wresting from her, in her hour of weakness, her own 
province of Guienne. And here we must remind the 
reader that the France of the fourteenth century was 
a very geographical expression to the France of the 
nineteenth century. A considerable portion of what 
we now know as France was then cut up into inde- 
pendent fiefs, the ancient chiefs of which, their counts 
or dukes, had become their true sovereigns, over whom 
the French king, as over-lord and suzeraine, exercised 
a supremacy more nominal than real. Such were the 
Counts of Flanders, Champagne, and Toulouse ; the 
Dukes of Brittany, Burgundy, and Aquitaine, the last 
of whom was also king of England. 

Soon after his accession to the throne, Edward III. 
renewed the attack upon Scotland. France, according 
to her traditional policy, again interfered ; and he was 
compelled to abandon his action in the North to en- 
counter the formidable fleet with which his enemy across 
the channel threatened the English shores. Driven into 
war in self-defence, Edward endeavoured to strengthen 
his position, and awaken the enthusiasm of his people, 
by insisting upon his title to the French crown. Charles 
the Bold having died without issue, the nearest of blood 
was his sister Isabella, the beautiful but unscrupulous 
u She-wolf of Anjou,” Edward III.'s mother, and Philip 
of Valois, his cousin-german. By English law and 
custom, the mother of Edward III., or Edward III. in 
right of his mother, should have succeeded to the 
throne; but in France the Salic law prevailed, which 
excluded females from the sovereignty. The English 
lawyers argued that, though the law shut out a female, it 
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could not shut out her son. They admitted, in terms 
not very complimentary to women, that “ the kingdom 
of France was too great for a woman to hold, by reason 
of the imbecility of her sex ; ” but held that she would 
transmit the right of succession to her offspring, and that 
therefore Edward, as the eldest son of Isabel, was, in 
default of direct male issue, the rightful heir to the 
French crown. There was, no doubt, something to be 
said in favour of this view, but it was really untenable, 
because opposed to the traditional usage, recent deci- 
sions, and wishes of the French people. Every nation 
has a right to make its own laws. 

However, in 1337, Edward III. openly re-asserted his 
title, and in his public acts proclaimed himself not only 
Lord of Ireland and Duke of Aquitaine, but also King of 
France. Forming an alliance with the Flemings, then 
under the control of Jacob van Arteveldt, the “ Brewer 
of Ghent,” as well as with the Duke of Austria, the 
Duke of Brabant, and the Count of Hainault, he began 
hostilities in 1338, opening the great contest which 
French historians designate “The Hundred Years’ War.” 
Sailing from Orwell for Flanders, with two hundred 
ships, he first set foot on the continent “in anger” on 
July 22nd, disembarking at Antwerp. The remainder of 
the year, and a great part of the following year, were 
spent in diplomatic labours, in weaving and unweaving 
the web of continental alliances, and it was not until 
September, 1339, that Edward took the field. He then 
opened the campaign by investing Cambrai with an army 
of 40,000 men ; but as the city w^as stoutly defended, 
and winter apprt aching, he raised the siege, and ad- 
vanced into France, ravaging the country with fire and 
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sword, over an area of twenty-two leagues in width, 
from Bapaume to St. Quentin. Philip marched to 
meet him, and the two armies faced each other at 
Vironfosse, which, however, was not destined to become 
one of the world’s historic battle-fields, as Philip, after 
some hesitation, retreated before his rival. Edward’s 
allies had by this time wearied of the purposeless cam- 
paign, and Edward was forced, by their defection, to 
recross the French frontier, and fall back upon Brussels. 
Shortly afterwards he sailed for England, to raise supplies 
to pay his debts, and provide for a new campaign. His 
appeal to his Parliament was answered by a grant of 
very liberal subsidies, for the war was by no means un- 
popular ; but in return for these the Commons demanded 
and obtained the following concessions. We give them 
as summarised by Mr. Warburton : — 

t. That special high commissioners should be ap- 
pointed at every Parliament to hear complaints of the 
delay of justice, and to give judgment themselves. 

2. That the sheriffs, who seem to have abused their 
powers, should, instead of holding their places for ten 
years, as hitherto, be elected for one year only. 

3. That the law of Edward I. should be re-enacted, 
requiring an uniform standard of weights and measures 
throughout the kingdom. 

4. That the present subsidy should not be made a 
precedent for additional imports, but that henceforth all 
grants in aid should be given only by consent of all the 
estates of Parliament. 

5. That the king’s taking the title of King of France 
should never be held to imply subjection of the English 
to the French crown. 
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.6. That a restraint should be put upon the arbitrary 
powers of the king’s purveyors.* 

Edward was ready for his second invasion of France, 
when he learned that King Philip had assembled a large 
fleet, manned by Normans and Genoese, in the harbour 
of Sluys, to intercept his passage. His fierce Angevin 
courage roused by the intelligence, he immediately gave 
orders that every available ship in the southern and 
eastern ports should be impressed, manned with soldiers, 
and equipped for battle. Archbishop Stratford vainly 
protested against his undertaking so dangerous an enter- 
prise, and when his remonstrances were unheeded, re- 
signed his office of chancellor. Admiral Sir Robert 
Morley also warned him; but the impetuous warrior 
replied, “ I shall go ; let those stay at home who are 
afraid where no fear is.” 

With two hundred ships, chiefly of small burden, he 
sailed from Orwell in the forenoon of June 22nd, 1340. 
The next evening he dropped anchor off B-lankenburg, 
where he was separated only by a narrow tongue of land 
from the port of Sluys. Gazing on the forest of masts 
that rose above the low peninsula, Edward said to his 
captain, “What may those vessels be?” “So please 
your grace,” was the answer, “ they be the armament of 
the Normans, which King Philip keeps at sea; and much 
damage have they done your grace ; for this fleet it 
was that burnt your good town of Southampton, and 
took the great ship Christopher 

“ I have long desired to meet with them,” rejoined 
King Edward. “Now, please God and St. George, we 


♦ Mr. W. Wartburton, “ Edward III.,” p. 75. 
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will fignt them. Ot a verity, they have done me so 
much mischief, that I will be revenged on them, if it be 
possible.” 

Three knights were sent on shore to reconnoitre. They 
returned with the information that the French king’s 
armada consisted of two hundred ships of war, besides 
smaller vessels, and nineteen so large that they had 
never seen any to equal them, among these being u the 
good ship Christopher ,” to which reference has already 
been made. 

Edward was not given to calculating odds, and he 
ordered his fleet to prepare for battle. All his vessels 
were drawn up in close array, with the strongest as an 
advanced division, and these carrying his bowmen on the 
wings. Between every two ships with archers was one 
with men-at-arms. Some ships, also full of archers, 
were stationed as a reserve. During the night the 
French left their moorings, and next day, at dawn, were 
seen lying in five compact lines across the mouth of the 
estuary on which Sluys is situated. Most of them were 
fitted with turrets or towers on their topmasts, from 
which stones and other missiles might be launched on 
the decks of the English. 

King Edward’s next concern was to remove “fifty 
noble ladies of honour,” who were going to attend Queen 
Philippa at Ghent, on board the swiftest sailers of his 
fleet, with a strong guard, so that whatever direction the 
boats took, their safety might be ensured. Then he and 
his marshals hoisted their sails, to have the wind on their 
quarter, and bore down with gallant show on the aston- 
ished enemy, who had at first interpreted the king’s 
manoeuvre as a movement of retreat, and said to one 
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another, that “ the English took good care to turn about, 
for they were afraid of meeting them.” When it became 
clear that the English had no notion of being afraid, 
they prepared for fight, and the great Christopher went 
forward in the van, with the blast of trumpets and the 
ringing of clarions. 

Until they were well within range, the English held 
their hands ; and then, oh what a pelting storm or 
arrows fell upon the advancing enemy, sweeping clear 
their exposed decks ! With much exultant cheering, 
they continued the fight, aiming their heavy arrows 
with so much precision, that the decks of the French 
were soon strewn with dead and wounded. The great 
Christopher was early recaptured, and a body of archers 
being put on board, her attack was directed against her 
recent possessors. The contest increased in vehemence ; 
the air darkened with the falling bolts, and so great a 
confusion prevailed among the French, that as ship drove 
against ship, the English men-at-arms nimbly leaped on 
board their antagonists, and with sword and battle-axe 
carried all before them. 

The first and second lines were soon broken, and Sir 
Robert Morley arriving on the scene, with a fleet col- 
lected from the northern parts of England, the third 
line was seized with a panic, and the men knowing that 
escape was almost impossible, because their ships were 
all chained together, were seized with a great fear. In 
their frenzy they leaped into the sea, with the intention, 
we may suppose, of swimming ashore, and upwards of 
2,000 perished. The fourth line preserved its cohesion, 
and maintained a bold resistance until nightfall, when as 
many as were able stole away under cover of the darkness. 
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In this sanguinary sea-fight, the French, it is said, lost 
between 25,000 and 30,000 men. On board the Jacqties 
of Diefpe, which, after a terrible melee, surrendered to 
the Earl of Huntingdon, four hundred dead were counted. 
One of the French admirals was taken prisoner, and 
another killed. 

The ruin of the French navy was so complete, that 
none of the courtiers durst communicate the disastrous 
news to Philip ; and at length the dangerous task was 
imposed upon his favourite jester. “ Oh, those craven 
English!” exclaimed the man in the king’s hearing; 
“oh, those weak English!” “Oh, then,” inquired the 
unsuspecting Philip, “ why are they so craven ? in what 
have they shown a lack of courage ? ” “ Cowards they 

are and must be ! ” was the reply, “ because they had 
not the valour to jump overboard, as our brave French 
and Normans have done.” Philip answered not a 
word ; he understood his jester’s meaning. 

Three days after the great victory of Sluys, Edward 
landed his army, and laid siege to Tournai; but the 
campaign of 1340 proved as great a failure as that of 
the preceding year, and he returned to England in 
November, burdened with debt and difficulties. 

In 1343, the war, which had flickered and partly died 
out in the interval, was resumed ; but nothing decisive 
was effected on either side, and the pope succeeded in 
effecting a truce for three years and eight months. The 
feeling between the two kings and the two countries was 
too bitter, however, to permit of its running its full 
course; and hostilities broke out with much fury in 1345, 
when the Earl of Derby, with a force of 5,000 men, was 
sent to defend Guienne, and having captured Bayonne, 
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and pillaged Perigord and the Agenois, he took up his 
quarters at Bordeaux. Thence he was summoned to 
the relief of Aubersche, which the Count of Lisle had 
invested at the head of 10,000 French. The sudden 
notice left him no time to call in his scattered troops, 
and it was with only 300 lancers and 600 archers that 
he started for the beleagured town. Under the cover 
of a wood he stole in upon the camp of the besiegers, 
and surprising them at supper, so hacked and hewed 
among them, that almost all were taken prisoners or 
slain. Scarcely any would have escaped but for the 
merciful intervention of the night. “ Nine earls and 
viscounts were made prisoners, and so many barons, 
knights, and squires, that there was not a man-at-arms 
among the English that had not for his share two or 
three. Aubersche was thus the fitting precursor of Cressy 
and Poitiers and Agincourt. 

In the spring of 1346, when the contending armies 
again took the field, the Duke of Normandy, who was 
at the head of 100,000 men, laid siege to the various 
fortresses which had been taken by the Earl of Derby. 
The garrison of Angouleme was commanded by John 
of Norwich, who, perceiving that surrender could not 
long be delayed, proposed to the Duke that, as the 
following day was the Feast of the Purification of the 
Virgin, a truce should be observed, and both armies 
refrain from hostile operations for four-and-twenty hours. 
The Duke agreed, and lo. on Candlemas morning, 
John of Norwich marshalled his men, mounted them 
on strong horses, trussed up bag and baggage, and in 
excellent order inarched out of the city and into the 
midst of the French camp. The Frenchmen seized 
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their arms, but Sir John dwelt on the Duke’s pledged 
word that neither army should molest the other that 
day. The Duke saw that he had been entrapped ; but 
with that scrupulous regard for truth and honour which 
his whole career manifested, he allowed the garrison 
to depart in safety. The Duke proceeded to invest the 
great fortress of Aiguillon, which detained him until the 
end of August, when he was compelled to abandon the 
siege, and hasten to the defence of Paris. 

In July, 1346, Edward accomplished his long medi- 
tated descent upon France. He was accompanied by 
his son and heir, Edward of Woodstock, a youth of 
sixteen, fresh from Queen’s College, Oxford, and he 
led a noble army of 4,000 men-at-arms, 10,000 archers, 
and about 16,000 light-armed Welsh and Irish foot- 
soldiers. His original scheme contemplated the invasion 
of Gascony to co-operate with the Earl of Derby ; but 
the Sieur Geoffrey d’Harcourt, who seems to have been 
bis military adviser, persuaded him to direct his course 
to Normandy, with the ultimate view, we may suppose, 
of seizing upon the important fortress and haven of 
Calais. Nor was this an ill-conceived plan. Philip’s 
main army was in the south of France, and the coast of 
Normandy was wholly undefended. Landing at Sainte 
Vaste, near Cape la Hogue, he marched at the head of 
his 30,000 men through an open country, almost without 
let or hindrance, burning and destroying, and accumu- 
lating a vast amount of spoil, which he sent to England 
with his fleet. At Caen, a city of 20,000 inhabitants, 
he met with some resistance. Before carrying it by 
storm, he found in the archives a secret treaty, proposed 
by the Normans, and accepted by the French, for the 

4 
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invasion of England in 1339, and was so enraged, that 
he gave up the place to plunder, and would have ordered 
the massacre of the inhabitants, but for the prudent 
remonstrance of Geoffrey d’Harcourt. “ Dear sir,” he 
said, u restrain your courage, and be satisfied with what 
you have done ; you have got a long journey before you 
get to Calais.” 

After resting at Caen for three days, he marched in 
an easterly direction towards the Seine, levying a tribute 
from the people of Louvois, one of the towns of 
Normandy, where they made the greatest plenty of 
drapery, — a town large, rich, and leading,” — and then 
pushing forward to cross the river by the great bridge 
of Rouen. But he found that the French had destroyed 
all the bridges between Rouen and Paris, with the in- 
tention of confining the English army to the southern 
beach. Edward’s position was now very critical. He 
was foiled in his northward march ; it was impossible 
for him to retreat through a country he had exhausted ; 
and if he succeeded in passing the river higher up, he 
knew that King Philip was mustering an immense army 
at St Denys, to cut off the invader on his way towards 
the sea. Necessity compelled him to advance along 
the river’s southern bank, burning St. Germain, St. 
Cloud, and Neuilly, and carrying fire and sword almost 
to the very gates of Paris. At Poissy he halted for five 
days while the bridge was being rebuilt ; taking up his 
residence in the abbey, and, clothed in ermine and 
scarlet, celebrating with much pomp the great feast of 
“ Our Lady of Mid- August.” Meanwhile, Philip’s army 
at St. Denys was being daily reinforced, and thither 
came Count Louis of Flanders, Sir John of Hainault, 
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the Duke of Lorraine, the King of Bohemia, and his 
son Charles, King of the Romans, who brought 500 
knights and nobles in his train. Their neighbourhood 
inspired the English artificers with almost incredible 
energy. The bridge was completed ; Edward broke up 
his camp, and had the good fortune to cross unmolested 
on the 1 6th of August His vanguard, under Geoffrey 
d’Harcourt, had scarcely passed when they found them- 
selves confronted by a large contingent from Amiens, 
“marching horse and foot, and in grand array,” to join 
Philip’s army. A desperate contest took place, in 
which the French were defeated, with a loss of 1,200 
men. 

The English had still to cross the river Somme, and 
striking northward, they made their way to Beauvais, 
plundering and destroying with relentless ferocity, but 
sparing the churches and religious houses. Edward 
had given strict orders on this point, and discovering 
that the abbey of Lussin had been set on fire, he 
.seized upon the offenders, and hanged twenty on the 
spot. At Airaines he halted for three days ; while 
Geoffrey d’Harcourt and Lord Warwick, with 3,oco 
men, searched the banks of the Somme for a bridge or 
ford by which it might be passed. But the bridges were 
destroyed, and the fords strongly guarded. It was neces- 
■sary to ascend the river still further, though the main 
body of King Pnilip’s army now pressed so close upon 
the English rear, that when, on the morning of the 23rd, 
Edward broke up his camp, and marched out of 
Airaines, the French occupied it two hours later, finding 
there provisions of all sorts — meat on the spits, bread 
.and pastry in the ovens, wine in barrels, and even some 
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tables ready spread ; for the English had left it in very 
great haste. 

On the evening of the same day Edward reached 
Oisemont, on his way to Abbeville, where the bridge 
across the river was still unbroken. He ascertained, 
however, that it was strongly garrisoned, and, much 
discomfited, was meditating a further inland movement, 
when a “varlet” named Gobin Agace, tempted by a 
rich bribe, extricated him from his difficulty. “Sire,” 
he said, “ in the name of God I promise you, and at 
the risk of my head, that I will take you to a place 
where you and your host may pass the Somme without 
danger; and there are certain points in the passage 
where twelve men abreast could pass it between day 
and night, and would not have water above their knees ; 
for when the tide comes in, it chokes the river, so that 
nobody can pass ; but when this tide, which comes twice 
between night and day, has all gone back, the river 
remains so small that one can easily cross on foot and 
on horse. This can be done nowhere else but at the 
bridge of Abbeville, which is a strong city, large, and 
well garrisoned with soldiers. And the said passage, 
sire, has a bottom of white gravel, strong and hard, on 
which you can march firmly ; and hence it is called the 
Blanche Tache.” 

“The King of England,' ” says Froissart, quaintly, 
“ did not sleep much that night,” for Philip’s host was 
thundering in his rear. At midnight he sounded his 
trumpets, and marched with so much swiftness, that he 
reached the ford at daybreak. The tide provt d to be 
at its full, and the passage was guarded on the opposite 
bank by 12,000 men, under Godemar de Fay. The 
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king’s position was desperate, and it was with an anxious 
heart he waited for the ebb, knowing that every hour 
brought Philip’s fighting men nearer, and that if he 
were attacked with the river in his rear, he could 
hardly hope to escape destruction. As soon as the 
water was low enough for fording, the English men-at- 
arms plunged into the stream, shouting, “ In the name 
of God and St. George,” and boldly facing a shower of 
iron bolts from the Genoese bowmen. These were 
soon driven back by the English archers, while Edward’s 
lancers, advancing under cover of the cloth-yard shafts, 
encountered the French cavalry in mid-channel, and 
after a stern contest defeated them with a slaughter of 
2,000 men. The English rearguard had scarcely 
reached the northern bank when the French army 
cime up, and even captured a few stragglers. By this 
time the flood tide was rising fast; pursuit was im- 
possible; and from opposite banks the two armies 
exchanged cries and gestures of defiance. At length 
Philip led back his forces to Abbeville, where he halted 
for a day, constantly receiving accessions to his ranks, 
and then resumed his pursuit of the retreating army. 

Edward, afier rewarding Agace, pushed on to La 
Baye, where, having reached his own lawful inheritance 
of Ponthieu,* he determined to make a stand. 

Philip’s halt at Abbeville gave the English army a day’s 
rest, and enabled their king and commander to select a 
favourable position for defence. On his right ran the 
stream of the Loire ; in his rear the ground rose towards 


* It came to him through his grandmother, Margaret, the second 
■wife of Edward I. 
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the village of Cressy ; his left was covered by Wadicourt 
and the woods of Cressy. Friday was spent by his 
soldiers in their tents, where they furbished and repaired 
their armour. In the evening the king entertained his 
barons and knights at a splendid banquet. Afterwards 
he withdrew into his oratory, and falling on his knees 
before the altar, prayed to God that if he fought with his 
enemies on the morrow, he might come out of the battle 
with honour. At daybreak on Saturday, the 26th of 
August, he and the young Prince of Wales heard mass 
and received the sacrament, while the bulk of his fighting 
men confessed and received absolution. 

They then moved to their appointed posts. They 
were divided into three “battles ” or “divisions:” on the 
right were placed 800 men-at-arms, 2,000 archers, and 
1,000 Welshmen, under the Prince of Wales, the Earls 
of Warwick and Oxford, Geoffrey d’Harcourt, Sir John 
Chandos, and Reginald Cobham. These stood nearly at 
the bottom of the hill, with the archers in front, drawn 
up in the form of a “herse” or hound. On the left, with 
their flank protected by the drain and a deep ditch, were 
the Earls of Northampton and Arundel, and Lords Ross 
and Willoughby, with 500 men-at-arms and 1,000 bow- 
men. The third battalion, forming the reserve, was 
posted higher up the hill, and consisted of 700 men-at- 
arms and 2,000 archers, under the king himself, who 
wore, we are told, a doublet of green velvet, embroidered 
with gold tissue, and on his head the hooded cap pecu- 
liar to knights of the garter. In his right hand he carried 
a white wand. His position is to this day identified by a 
massive stone tower, the remains of the ancient wind- 
mill, of which we read in every account of the battle. 
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The horses and baggage waggons were stationed within 
a " park,” or intrenched enclosure, near the wood. In 
the spaces between the three “ battles” were posted, 
according to Voltaire, the Florentine chronicler, who, 
however, is unsupported by any other authority, some 
small “ bombards/* which, 4 ‘with fire and a noise like 
God’s thunder, threw little balls of iron to frighten the 
horses." 

Having completed the array of his fighting men, and 
each lord and captain having raised his banner and 
pennon, King Edward, mounted on a strong white hobby, 
rode between his two marshals, from rank to rank, and 
from battle to battle, exhorting every man that day to 
guard his honour and protect his rights. He spoke 
with so much cheerful confidence, that those who before 
had felt dispirited drew immediate comfort from his 
words and countenance. At about ten o’clock he 
returned to his own division, ordering the men to rest 
at their ease and drink a cup of wine, and accordingly 
they sat down in their ranks, and waited for the French, 
with their longbows and helmets lying before them on 
the sunny greensward. 

Early on Saturday morning the French began their 
march from Abbeville. A large number, for want of 
sufficient accommodation in the town, had spent the 
night in the fields, and accordingly were both hungry and 
weary. The loose and tired ranks rolled along in great 
disorder, filling the roadway, and spreading over the 
unenclosed plains which lined the road ; saying, “ Kill ! 
kill 1 ” and drawing their swords, as if they were advan- 
cing to a slaughter rather than to a battle. When his 
army had marched two leagues, Philp sent forward some 
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knights to survey the English position. On their return 
they hesitated to deliver their opinion, until strongly 
urged by the king, one of them, the Lord Moyne, spake 
out: “Sire, we have seen and observed the English. 
They are arranged in three lines of battle, and have no 
thought of retreating. They will wait for your attack. 

I advise you to rest here, and halt for to-day ; for before 
the rear comes up, and the army is reinstated, the hour 
will be late ; your men will be fatigued and in disorder, 
while the enemy are fresh, and properly atrayed. To- 
morrow you will be able to arrange your lines of battle 
better, and you may be sure that the English will wait for 
you.” Recognising the prudence of this frank advice, 
Philip ordered his two marshals to ride, one to the front, 
and the other to the rear, crying, “ Halt, banners, in the 
name of God and St. Denis ! ” The vanguard obeyed the 
command; but those in the rear continued their march, 
angrily protesting that they would not halt until they had 
reached as forward a position as their comrades. Hence 
all semblance of military array was quickly lost ; the 
army became a disorganised mob ; and it was not until 
the hurrying ranks saw the calm, stern front of the English 
“ battles ” that the marshals succeeded in restoring some 
measure of order. 

Edward’s warriors had enjoyed five hours’ rest. Now, 
cool and composed, they sprang to their feet in orderly 
array. “ When Philip saw them,” says the chronicler, 
“ it stirred his blood, for he hated them ; and he ordered 
his Genoese bowmen, 15,000 in number, whom he had 
hired from the Lord of Monaco, to advance to the attack. 
But, having marched six leagues that day, they refused, 
being very weary. While they parleyed with their com- 
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mander, a terrible storm broke forth, with peals of 
thunder and incessant flashes of lightning ; and the rain 
descended in heavy torrents, wetting and slackening 
the bowstrings. At vespers, however, the storm passed 
away, and the sun shone full in the eyes of the Genoese,* 
as reluctantly they moved to the front They raised a 
loud shout, as the English supposed, to frighten them ; 
but the English stood still, and made no sign of being 
discomfited. Another step forward, and another “ full 
cry:” the English stirred not a foot. A third time they 
leaped and shouted, advanced until within bowshot, 
and then discharged their crossbows. Quick and stern 
was the reply ; the English archers had drawn their bows, 
safe and dry, from their cases, and now moving forward 
a pace, they poured in volley after volley of cloth-yard 
shafts, that “it seemed as if it snowed.” The white- 
feathered missiles pierced head and neck, and hand and 
arm, and so harassed the Genoese, that many of them, 
in dudgeon, flung away their bows or cut the strings. 
The whole legion began to scatter in all directions, 
yelling with pain and terror; the panic of the foremost 
ranks spreading immediately to the rearmost. Behind 
them stood “ a great hedge ” of men-at-arms, “ mounted 
and apparelled very richly,” under the Count of Alen$on, 
King Philip's brother, to whom, when Philip saw the 
flight of the craven Genoese, he cried, “ Kill all those 
scoundrels l ” while Alengon exclaimed, “ Down with 
them, and let me ride over their bellies against the 
English !* The angry horsemen at once obeyed, and 


* The badge afterwards assumed by the Black Prince, a sun 
issuing from a cloud, would seem to refer to this incident. 
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slaughtered them by hundreds, while the storm of English 
arrows still continued, completing their destruction. 

Inflamed with anger and discontent, Philip sought 
the advice of Sir John of Hainault, who strongly pressed 
him to retreat, and fight out the quarrel another day. 
He was minded, however, to put no such shame upon 
his arms, and spurring forward, joined his brother’s divi- 
sion, which, through the disorderly masses of their own 
vanguard, were advancing to attack the Prince of Wales 
on the left, while the Count of Flanders assailed his 
right. At the same moment a strong body of German 
and Savoyard knights broke through the line of the 
English archers, and split the “ hem ” in twain. This 
was the turning-point of the battle. The second division 
of the English, whose flank was impregnable, rapidly 
closed in to the support of the young prince ; but the 
strength of the French attack was so great, that Arundel 
and Northampton, afraid of being overpowered, sent 
Sir Thomas Norwich to the king, begging him to rein- 
force his son. Edward, from the height on which he 
stood, could probably see that the day was his own. 
“ Is my son dead?” he said, “or unhorsed, or so- 
wounded that he cannot help himself?” “No, sire, 
please God ; but it is a hard passage of arms, and he 
needs your help.” “ Sir Thomas,” answered the king, 
“ haste to those who sent you, and tell them he shall 
have no aid from me. Let the boy win his spurs ; for I 
am determined, if it please God, that all the glory and 
honour of this day shall be given to him, and to those 
in whose charge 1 have set him.” When this inspiriting 
answer was brought back to the English captains, they 
fought even more furiously than before ; and the French 
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men-at-arms were driven back through the line of bow- 
men with full slaughter. The Count of Alengon, the 
Count of Flanders, and many other high nobles were 
killed; while the Welshmen, slipping into the mUee 
with their long sharp knives, stabbed the horses and the 
dismounted knights. There was a moment when the 
gallant young Edward was in peril of his life in this 
dreadful tnilee ; he was unhorsed, and beaten to the 
ground, and rescued only by the ready courage of 
Richard of Beaumont, the standard-bearer of Wales, 
who flung over him his great banner of a the Dragon,” 
and stood beside him until succour came.* 

The tide of bat L le was at its full when the blind and 
grey-headed King John of Bohemia, the son of one 
emperor, and the father of another, asked how the 
fortune of the day was going. He was told that the 
Genoese had fled, and that the king had ordered them 
to be killed, and that they were falling on one another, 
and hindering the advance. “ Ah ! ” said he, “ that is 
an evil sign for us.” Then he inquired after his son, 
the king of the lancers, and was assured that he was 
bearing himself right royally. “ Lords,” he rejoined, 
“ you are my vassals, my friends, and my companions. 
I pray you and beg of you, that you will lead me so far 
into the affray that I may strike one blow with my 


* So in Shakespeare, Henry V. y Act. i., Sc. 2 : — 

“Edward the Black Prince, 
Who on the French ground played a tragedy. 
Making defeat on the full power of France; 
Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling, to behold his lion’s whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility.” 
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sword/ 1 So two knights took their places, one on each 
side of him, and each fastened a rein of the king’s 
bridle to his own, and thus they rode into the clash of 
swords and spears. “ The king struck one blow with his 
sword, even three, even four, and fought most valiantly.” 

Next day, when the dead were numbered, he and his 
knights were found lying side by side, with their bridles 
linked, and the rest of his guards around him. 

Philip, almost mad with rage and grief, had by this 
time struggled through the press, and joined in the 
attack upon the English lines. His horse was killed, 
he himself was twice wounded ; but when the blood was 
staunched, he mounted a fresh steed, and again dashed 
into the hurly-burly. It was in vain : no example of 
his, however bright, could restore order or retrieve the 
fight. The sacred oriflamme had been borne to the 
ground, and with difficulty rescued by a French knight, 
who, while with his sword he held his assailants at bay, 
stripped the banner from the shaft with his dagger, 
wrapped it round his body, and spurred his horse out 
of the lost battle. Sir John of Hainault advised Philip 
to flee. “ Sir,” he said, “ retire while you have an op- 
portunity, and do not expose yourself so foolishly. If 
you have lost this day, another time you will be the 
conqueror.” And seizing the bridle of the king’s horse, 
he led him from the field. It was midnight when he 
and his escort of sixty men-at-arms reached the Castle 
of La Broye, and the gates were shut. “ Open, open,” 
cried the king, when the warder asked who waited with- 
out. “ Open I it is the fortune of France.” Resting 
there awhile, and refreshing himself with a bowl of wine, 
he again rode on through the darkness to Amiens. 
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The flight of the French army, or of what had been 
an army, was not molested by Edward, who would not 
allow his men to quit the field. Torches were lighted, 
and fires kindled, and pickets duly posted. By the 
flickering glare Edward came down from the hill, and, in 
the sight of his troops, warmly embraced his gallant son, 
exclaiming, “Sweet son, God grant you good perseve- 
rance. Right royally have you quitted yourself to-day, 
and shown that you are worthy of a crown.” The prince 
made a loyal obeisance to his king and father, and gave 
him all the honour. That night the victors offered 
thanksgivings to the Lord of hosts, and no sound of 
“ pomp or vanity 99 was heard within the camp.* 

Sunday opened with a misty dawn, and Edward de- 
spatched a body of 500 men-at-arms and 2,000 archers 
to watch the enemy’s movements. They surprised on 
their march a body of soldiers, who, knowing nothing of 
the preceding day’s defeat, were advancing from Abbe- 
ville to join the royal standard ; they were put to flight 
with great slaughter. Another reinforcement, under the 
Archbishop of Rouen and the Grand Prior of France, 
were likewise caught unprepared, and slain almost to a 
man; so that the carnage on Sunday exceeded even the 
slaughter on the day of battle ; and the total number of 
the French slain exceeded that of the whole English 
army. When the heralds counted the dead, they found 
among them twelve sovereign princes, eighty baronets, 
and 1,200 knights. Of foot-soldiers they estimated the 
number at 30,000. So completely was the French army 
broken to pieces, that Edward, if he had so willed, might 


* Froissart. 
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have marched straight upon Paris, and, anticipating 
Henry V., have placed the crown of France upon his 
head beneath the sacred roof of St. Denis. He con- 
tented himself, however, with pushing forward to the 
siege and capture of Calais. 

In the contemporary poem of “The Black Prince, 
the fight at Cressy is thus described : — 

“ . . . On this day was the battle fought, 

And so dreadful was it, that truly 
Never was there men so hardy, 

Who would not have been astounded 
To see the mighty hosts advance, 

And the forces of the French king. 

Marvellous will it be to tell how, 

Seized by hatred and anger, 

Being about to encounter, 

And having been bred to arms, 

So chivalrously they fought, 

That never since the Advent 
Did man behold so fierce a struggle. 

There was to be seen many a banner 
Of fine work of gold and of silk ; 

And then, so help me the God of truth, 

Were the English all a-foot, 

As those who were ready 
And right eager to fight. 

There was the good Prince, 

Who in the vanguard, as became a man, 

So valiantly acquitted himself, 

That it w’as marvellous to see. 

Scarce for a moment did he cease to attack ; 

There was none so hardy or so bold, 

Of whom I shall make record. 

So did they fight on this day, 

That the English were victorious, 


By Sir John Chandos, the prince’s herald and faithful adherent. 
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And there fell the noble King 
Of Bohemia, who was right courteous, 

And the good Duke of Lorraine, 

A right noble captain, 

With the noble Count of Flanders, 

Whom men highly esteemed, 

And the good Count d’Alenson, 

The brother of King Philip, 

Counts de Grey and d’Harcourt ; 

And to sum up all briefly, 

One king, one duke, eight counts, 

And also as the accounts say, 

More than sixty baronets, 

Were there all slain. 

And there were three kings who retreated, 

And many others also fled, 

Whose number I neither know, 

Nor should I do right to enumerate. 

But I know well that on that day 
The noble and valorous prince 
Had the vanguard of the battle, 

As it is proper to notice ; 

For by him and his courage 

"Was the field gained and conquered.'’ 

Lines 334 — 388. 



IV. 

POTTIERS. September 19, 1356. 

P EACE had prevailed between England and her 
sweet enemy ” for a period of five years ; and 
to King Edward and his chivalry so prolonged an inac- 
tion was almost intolerable. He sought about for a 
pretext to justify a renewal of hostilities, and quickly 
found one. He had proposed his readiness to abandon 
his claim to the French crown, which he had now very 
seriously maintained, if King John (who had succeeded 
Philip) would acknowledge him as the independent 
sovereign of the provinces that were then attached to 
England, and restore all those lands of which England 
had at any time been possessed. The French sovereign 
accepted the proposal in April, 1354; and ambassadors 
were appointed on both sides to arrange the details, and 
negotiate a permanent peace. But the French nobles 
not unnaturally objected to a dismemberment of the 
kingdom, and the negotiations falling through, Edward 
prepared to invade France at three points. The first 
expedition, led by the Prince of Wales, was to land at 
Bordeaux; a second was to co-operate with the forces 
of the Countess of Montfort ; while the third, under the 
king in person, invaded Normandy, in concert with 
Charles, surnamed the Bad, King of Navarre. The last 
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was recalled to England by a Scotch invasion, and 
Charles renewed his alliance with King John ; the 
second, which was probably intended to support the 
Black Prince, was delayed in its departure, and event- 
ually effected nothing; so that it is with the first alone 
we have here to concern ourselves. What was its aim 
and object we do not find it easy to conjecture. Cer- 
tainly Edward did not meditate the conquest of France \ 
and we are driven to suppose that our Black Prince, the 
very flower and consummate type of chivalry, stooped 
to the conduct of a mere marauding foray.* 

The Black Prince sailed from Plymouth on the 8th 
of September, 1355, with a force of 1,000 men-at-arms, 
2,000 bowmen, and a large body of Welsh footmen. 
At Bordeaux he was joined by the nobles of Gascony \ 
and thus reinforced he proceeded to burn the villages 
and harry the land from the English border to the 
Mediterranean shore. Thence he struck inland to 
Toulouse, and offered battle to the French army; but 
his challenge being rejected, he moved on to Mount 
Giscar, which he captured, plundered, and set on fire. 
“ There was great persecution , 1 ” says Froissart, “ of men, 
women, and children, which was a pity.” Carcassonne 
and Narbonne were also given to the flames ; and loaded 
with immense store of booty, the Prince returned to 
Bordeaux, after a campaign which had developed the 
worst qualities of his character, his greed and his cruelty. t 


* W. Longman, " Life and Times of Edward III.,” i., 362. 
f It was probably from these qualities that the French gave him 
his historic title of “Le Prince Noir,” rather than from his black 
armour. There is evidence, howe>er, that Edward was proud of 
the title. 


5 
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“You must know,” says Froissart, “that this” — the 
south of France — “ was previously one of the fat coun- 
tries of the world, the people good and simple, who 
knew not what war was, and no war had ever been 
waged against them before the Prince of Wales came. 
The English and Gascons found the country full and 
gay, the rooms furnished with carpets and draperies, 
the caskets and chests full of beautiful jewels. But 
nothing was safe from these robbers. They — especially 
the Gascons, who are very greedy — carried off every- 
thing.” 

In the following July the Prince again took the field 
at the head of an army of 2,000 men-at-arms and 6,000 
bowmen. Crossing the Dordogne at Bergerac, he swept 
like a simoom over the fair countries of Querie, 
Limousin, Auvergne, and Blois. By taking this route 
he would seem to have contemplated a junction with 
his brother the Duke of Lancaster’s army in Normandy. 
But after unsuccessful attempts upon Bourges and 
Issoudun, he arrived at Vierzon, to learn that King 
John, with a formidable force, was at Chartres, and that 
the line of the Loire was strongly guarded. Als to cross 
into Normandy, or strike at Paris, was equally impossible, 
in the face of the French army, — which outnumbered 
his own in the proportion of eight to one, — Edward 
resolved on an immediate retreat to Bordeaux. His 
northernmost point of advance was Romorantin, which 
he captured after a three days’ siege, employing, it is 
said, Greek fire as well as artillery. This was a perilous 
and utterly useless expenditure of precious time. He 
then crossed Berry into Poitou, intending to retire by 
way of Poitiers and Angouleme. While the Prince was 
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thus engaged, in entire ignorance, it would seem, of the 
enemy’s movements, King John carried his great army 
across the Loire at five different points, — an operation 
which consumed two whole days, — and then pushed to 
the south, in such a direction that his march at first 
was almost parallel to that of the English army. Gra- 
dually, however, their routes drew nearer, converging 
upon the village of Chauvigny, where a bridge crosssed 
the Vienne. The French were the first to reach it, 
.and their “ long columns of mailed horsemen ” defiling 
over the bridge from morn to dewy eve, they interposed 
at Poitiers between the English army and Bordeaux. 
Their true position was discovered by a reconnoitring 
party under the Captal (or chieftain) de Buch, a Gascon 
noble, famous for his courage, and gifted with consider- 
able military capacity. “God help us!” exclaimed the 
Prince, when the intelligence was brought to him; “all 
that is left us is to fight as best we can.” 

During his advance and retreat, the Prince had shown 
little or no generalship ; but in taking up his ground 
to fight the enemy he displayed no ordinary strategical 
skill, and succeeded to a great extent in neutralising 
the vast advantage which the French possessed in their 
overpowering force of cavalry. He drew up his small 
force on a bridge of rising ground, which opens on the 
plain of Maupertuis, and slopes towards a gentle valley, 
brightened by the ripples of the Miauson : in his from 
spread a thick growth of trees and vines, through which 
-a steep and narrow lane led up to the ridge. The 
whole acclivity was covered with bushes and hedges, 
affording excellent cover for Edward’s archers, on whom 
he placed his chief reliance. One half were distributed 
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on either side of the wooded lane ; the other half in 
front of his men-at-arms, being drawn up in open lines, 
one man behind another, in the shape of “ a harrow,” 
as at Cressy. The men-at-arms were posted on the ridge. 

The French army, 48,000 strong, filled the valley of 
the Miauson with its glittering squadrons. It consisted 
of three “battles,” or divisions, each numbering 16,000 
men-at-arms ; the first was led by the king’s brother, 
the Duke of Orleans ; the second by his eldest son, the 
Duke of Normandy, and his two brothers, Louis and 
John ; and the third by the king in person, with his 
youngest son, Philip. After hearing mass, and receiving 
the sacrament, on the evening of Sunday, the 18th, the 
king unfurled the famous standard of the oriflamme ; 
and sent Eustace de Ribeaumont, with three other 
knights, to examine the English army. “ What news ? ” 
asked the king, on their return. “ Good news, sire ; 
you will have a good day against your enemies.” And 
he added that the English numbered only 2,000 men- 
at-arms, 4,000 bowmen, and 1,500 “brigands.” “How 
are they posted?” inquired the king. “Sire, they are 
strongly posted. They have lined all the road along 
the hedge-side, and the hedges too, with their archers ; 
and as that is the only road for an attack, we must pass 
through their midst. This lane has no other entrance, 
and is so narrow that not more than four can ride in it 
abreast. At the end of it, amidst vines and thorns, 
where it is impossible to keep any regular array, are 
placed the men-at-arms on foot ; and before them the 
rest of the archers are drawn up, in the shape of a 
harrow, so that to defeat them will be no easy matter.” 
Said the king: “What, Master Eustace, would you 
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advise ? ” “ Let all your men-at-arms fight on foot, 
except three hundred picked soldiers, who, mounted on 
the best horses, may force a way through yonder bow- 
men, and your men-at-arms will follow on foot, and 
fight as they please.” 

The king adopted this suggestion, and the three 
hundred enfans perdus under his two marshals, Cier 
mont and D’Andreghen, were stationed in front of 
the first “ battle.” The rest of the army were ordered 
to dismount. By a common enough stratagem, twenty 
knights were armed and apparelled like the king, in 
order to deceive the English archers. 

The affray was about to begin when the Cardinal 
Talleyrand Pdrigord repaired in haste to King John, 
and with uplifted hands begged him to delay. “You 
have with you,” he said, “ all the flower of the knight- 
hood of your kingdom against a handful of people, such 
as the English are when compared with your army, and 
you may have them upon other terms than upon a 
battle, which will be more honourable and more profit- 
able for you. I implore of you, therefore, for the love 
of God, to let me go to the Prince, and remonstrate with 
him.” The royal consent was given ; and the cardinal 
found the Prince fully aware of his dangerous situation, 
and prepared to listen to any terms that would “save 
his honour and that of his soldiers.” Returning to the 
king, the cardinal solicited him to wait till sunrise on 
Monday morning, as the English could not escape, and 
were willing to surrender. After some hesitation, John 
assented, and dismissed his soldiers to their tents, except 
the “ battles ” of the constable and marshals, while he 
himself retired to his pavilion of “ vermilion saimla.” 
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The whole of Sunday was spent by the cardinal in 
pacific negotiations. Edward expressed his willingness 
to abandon his captures, to set his prisoners free without 
ransom, and to take an oath that he would not bear 
arms against France for seven years. But the Bishop 
of Chalons, who nourished a personal animosity against 
the King of England, urged King John to reject the 
proposal, though no more would be gained by a battle ; 
declaring that God had given the “victory of blood” 
into his hands. John therefore insisted that Prince 
Edward and one hundred of his knights should surren- 
der unconditionally. This was a stipulation which not 
even the cardinal durst urge upon the young warrior, 
to whom, on taking leave, he said that there was now 
nothing for it but to fight it out, and to fight his best. 
“ That will I and my soldiers do,” answered the Prince, 
“ and God defend the right ! ” 

The battle was to be fought on foot, but the Prince 
and his men-at-arms had their horses close at hand, 
and some remained mounted, to act as cavalry, if their 
services should be needed. And in a hollow of the hill 
a body of 3,000 bowmen, and as many men-at-arms, were 
posted on the French left, to make a flank attack at the 
proper moment on the Duke of Normandy’s “ battle.” 

At nine o’clock on Monday morning, the “forlorn 
hope,” led by the two marshals, advanced to the attack. 
Still as death stood the English bowmen, like so many 
statues, until they had entered the lane, followed by the 
rolling mass of the men-at-arms. Then they poured in 
upon the ruined ranks an incessant shower of shafts, 
which struck down horse and rider, rained death and 
wounds, and threw the whole column into such mortal 
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confusion, that advance or retreat was equally impossible. 
The archers posted on either side were not less active 
or less fatal in their volleys than those in front, so that 
the slaughter became terrific. A few of the most des- 
perate spurred their steeds over the dead and dying, and 
reached the open space in front of the English line. 
There they were encountered by James Audley, a “ wise 
and valiant knight,” who had advised the king in his 
plan of battle; and, with four of his squires, he charged 
them gallantly, killing and wounding, giving no quarter, 
and taking no prisoners. He unhorsed and wounded 
the French marshal, D’Andreghen, who, however, gave 
up his sword to some other knight ; for Audley “ never 
tarried to make prisoners that day,” says Froissart, “but 
was all the time employed in fighting and pursuing the 
enemy.” 

The rear of the defeated column staggered back upon 
the Duke of Normandy's division, which at once began 
to waver and show signs of panic. The 600 English- 
men lying in ambush were immediately on the alert ; 
and under cover of a flight of arrows suddenly assailed 
them. The lords who had charge of the French king’s 
sons immediately hurried them away, assisted by 800 
men-at-arms, and nothing more was needed to complete 
the debacle. Then said Sir John Chandos to his Prince : 
“ Now, sir, the day is ours ; let us to horse, and charge 
right upon your enemy, the King of France ; for there 
lies the burden and the fate of the day. Well do I 
know him for a brave knight, whose valour will hinder 
him from fleeing ; and he will remain with us, if it please 
God and St. George. Nevertheless, he must be well 
fought ; and you have before said that you would show 
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yourself to-day a good knight.” “John,” replied the 
Prince, “ go forward ; you shall not see me turn my back 
to-day, but I will always be among the foremost.” 

Mounting his horse, he rode into the press of the 
fight, his soldiers emerging from hedge and wood and 
sheltering vines to follow him with loud shouts of “ St. 
George 1 Guienne ! ” The Duke of Athens, Constable 
of France, met them midway at the head of a splendid 
troop, shouting, “ Montjoye ! St. Denis ! ” but was 
swept down as by a torrent, and slain, with many of his 
retinue. A body of German cavalry, under the Counts 
of Saarbruck, Nasco, and Niolo, would fain have stayed 
the impetuous onset ; but were driven headlong in flight, 
or cut to pieces where they stood. At length the Prince 
and his horsemen were in collision with King John and 
his guards, who had imprudently dismounted, relying 
upon their great numerical superiority. A desperate 
contest took place, King John proving himself so good 
a knight, that had a fourth of his people behaved as 
well, the field might have been his. His little son, 
Philip, we are told, marched behind him, keeping a 
wary eye on his assailants, and bidding him when to 
strike and when to guard. Twice wounded in the face, 
he was at length beaten down, and De Chargny, who 
carried the oriflamme, fell by his side. Recognising the 
person of the king, his opponents cried out, “ Yield, or 
you are a dead man 1 ” “ To whom shall I surrender ? ** 

replied John, as the laws of chivalry forbade him to 
>ield to a common soldier. “Where is the Prince of 
Wales?” A man of burly figure, and tall of stature, 
made his way through the press, and said, “Sire, he 
is not here ; but > ield yourself to me, and I will take you 
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to him. , ’ “ Who are you ? " asked the king. “ Sir, I 
am Denis de Morbecque, a knight of Arbois, but I serve 
the King of England because I have forfeited everything 
.in France.” “ I surrender to you,” said the king, giving 
him his glove. A sharp struggle took place, however, 
for the possession of prizes so valuable as the king and 
his little son. 

The French, meanwhile, had been beaten back to the 
gates of Poitiers, and the Prince of Wales, raging in the 
melee “ like a fell and cruel lion, ,? was drawn aside by 
John Chandos, and made to sit down and drink a cup 
of wine. His banner was hoisted on a neighbouring 
bush, and his trumpet sounded, to <?all together his 
scattered companies. Afterwards his knights pitched 
for him a small pavilion of crimson-coloured silk, into 
which he retired. On the return of his marshals, he 
asked for news of the King of France ; and they gave 
it as their opinion that he was either dead or had been 
taken prisoner, for certainly he had not left the field. 
Lords Warwick and Cobham were sent in search of him, 
and the Prince next inquired for James Audley. The 
veteran hero was lying under a hedge, grievously wounded; 
but when he heard of the Prince’s kindness, he bade his 
men carry him to the royal pavilion. Edward received 
him with gentle courtesy. “Sir James,” he said, “I and 
•all of us deem you the bravest knight on our side in 
this battle, and, to increase your renown, and furnish 
you withal to pursue your glorious career in war, I retain 
you henceforward as my own knight for ever, uith five 
hundred marks a year, which I will secure to you upon 
*ny estates in England.” “ Sir,” replied Audley, grate- 
fully, “ God make me deserving of the good fortune you 
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bestow upon me.” And then, being exceedingly feeble, 
his servants took him up, and carried him back to his tent. 

By this time Lords Warwick and Cobham arrived with 
King John and his son, whom they had rescued from 
the struggling crowd of captors. “Gentlemen, gentle- 
men,” remonstrated the king, “ I pray you carry me and 
my son courteously to my cousin the Prince, and do not 
fight about me, for I am a great lord, and able to make 
you rich.” The English earls, interposing, ordered all 
men, in the Prince’s name, to stand aside on pain of 
instant death, and, with courteous deference, conducted 
the king into his conqueror's presence. It is needless 
to say that he was received with the fine manners inspired 
by the grace of chivalry, which distinguished the Black 
Prince. At supper, Edward himself served the royal 
table, refusing to sit down at it, for “ he was not worthy 
of such an honour, nor did it appertain to him to seat 
himself at the table of so great a king, or of so valiant 
a knight as he had shown himself by his actions that 
day.” He added, “ Do not make a poor meal, dear sir, 
because Almighty God has not gratified your wishes in 
the issue of this day ; for be assured that my lord and 
father will show you every honour and friendship in his 
power, and arrange your ransom so reasonably, that 
henceforward you will always be friends. In my opinion, 
you have reason to be glad that the fortune of this battle 
was not what you desired ; for you have won to-day such 
high renown for prowess, that you have excelled all the 
best knights on your side. I do not say this, dear sir, 
to flatter you, for all of us who have seen and observed 
the actions of the day unanimously allow this to be your 
due, and decree you the prize and garland.” 
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When the Prince concluded, applauding murmurs rose 
on every side ; and the French declared that he would 
become one of the most gallant princes in Christendom, 
if God should grant him life to pursue his course of 
glory. 

The battle of Poitiers, as Mr. Warburton remarks, 
presents some points of resemblance, and also many 
points of difference, in comparison with that of Cressy. 
One fact is evident, that in each instance the victory was 
won by the superior morale of the victorious troops. It is 
true the English were admirably posted, but this would 
have availed them nothing but for their cool steadfast- 
ness in the face of overwhelming numbers. The French 
were unskilfully handled ; but their vast preponderance 
of numbers must still have told, if they had preserved 
their composure, and not yielded to panic. At Poitiers, 
as at Cressy, the fortunes of chivalry underwent a great 
shock ; for it was found that the plebeian soldier could 
meet on equal, or even more than equal terms, the 
knight and noble, hitherto supposed to be invincible. 
At Poitiers, the victory was won much earlier in the day 
than at Cressy, and even over an enemy refreshed, and 
well supplied with provisions, while the English had 
fared indifferently, and were wearied with the rapidity 
of their retreat. Another difference is to be noted, that 
at Poitiers the French king and his nobles fought with 
a courage which at Cressy they certainly did not exhibit. 
On the whole, we take it, that though the victory of 
Poitiers has made less impression on the historic memory 
of the English people than that of Cressy, it displayed 
in a much more marked degree the fighting qualities 
of our soldiers. 
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So numerous were the prisoners made by Edward’s 
army, that it was found necessary to ransom them at 
whatever price each man set upon himself, and set them 
at liberty, on condition that the ransom should be paid 
at Bordeaux before Christmas. A truce for two years 
was concluded with Charles, Duke of Normandy, as 
Regent and Lieutenant of France, during his father's 
captivity, and the Prince then set sail for England, with 
the French king, whom he had ransomed (or purchased) 
from De Morbecque for 2,000 marks. He arrived at 
Sandwich on the 10th of April, 1357; entered Canter- 
bury on the 19th ; and at London, on the 24th, was 
received with that enthusiasm of welcome which our 
English have always ready for those who serve the State 
4 ‘ at land or sea.” * 


* Froissart, •* Chronicles of England, France, and Spain Wal- 
singham, *• Historia Anglican \ ; ” Kuyghten, “ Chronicle ; ” Sir 
John Chandos, “Poem of the JBlack Prince $” William Longman, 
* History of Edward III.” 





V. 


NAVARRETE. April 23, 1367. 

E ARLY in the year 1363, the Black Prince, the 
flower of English chivalry, assumed the govern- 
ment of the provinces ceded to England by the Treaty 
of Bretigny, under the title of Prince of Aquitaine. In 
this new sphere of action he displayed the abilities of a 
great administrator. In the disposal of important offices 
he endeavoured to do justice to both Englishman and 
Gascon. He made his trusty friend and follower, Sir 
John Chandos, constable of the Duchy ; but Guichard, 
a knight of Poitou, was appointed marshal of the army; 
and this principle of selection seems to have regulated 
all his appointments. His rule was generous, while firm, 
and under it the country enjoyed an interval of peace 
and prosperity. But it was impossible for Edward, in 
whom the true spirit of knight-errantry and the old 
chivalrous temper kindled at the trumpet’s sound, to be 
long at rest ; and he eagerly seized the first opportunity 
for drawing his knightly sword. At this time the King 
of Castile was Pedro, surnamed “ the Cruel,” “ whose 
mind,” says Froissart, “ full of strange opinions, rebelled 
against all the regulations and commands of the Church.” 
Among his victims was Leonora, the mother of his 
illegitimate brother, Don Henry of Trastamare, and his 
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own wife, Blanche of Bourbon, sister-in-law of Charles, 
the French dauphin. This latter act of atrocity was 
fated to have formidable consequences. His marriage 
had been made for political reasons, and from the first 
Don Pedro, who was acting under the influence of his 
mistress, the beautiful but unscrupulous Maria of Padilla, 
treated his French bride with harshness. Many of his 
nobles, shocked by the injuries he inflicted upon her, 
drew up and signed a formal remonstrance, which read 
not wholly unlike a menace ; and so stimulated Pedro's 
cruel and haughty temper, that he gave immediate orders 
for Donna Blanche to be put to death in prison. This 
foul murder produced so powerful an impression on the 
mind of the people, that it furnishes the subject of one 
of the oldest and best known of the national ballads, 
which has been thus translated by J. G. Lockhart : — 

Maria de Padilla, be not thus of dismal mood, 

Lor if I twice have wedded me, it all was for thy good ; 

“ But if upon Queen Blanche ye will that I some scorn should show, 
Lor a banner to Medina my messenger shall go ; 

“The work shall be of Blanche’s tears, of Blanche’s blood the 
ground ; 

Such pennon shall they weave for thee, such sacrifice be found.” 

Then to the Lord of Orth, that excellent baron, 

He said, “ Now, hear me, Ynigo, forthwith for this begone.” 

Then answer made Don Yrjgo, “ Such gift I ne'er will bring, 

For he that harmeth Lady Blanche doth harm my lord the king.*’ 

Then Pedro to his chamber went, his cheek was burning red, 

And to a bowman of his guard the dark command he said. 

The bowman to Medina passed ; when the queen beheld him near. 

■** Alas!” she said, ‘‘my maidens, he brings my death, I fear.” 
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Then said the archer, bending low. “ The king’s commandment take, 
And see thy soul be ordered well with God that did it make ; 

For lo ! thine hour is come, therefore no refuge may there be.” 
Then gently spake the Lady Blanche, “My friend, I pardon thee ; 

“ Do what thou wilt, so be the king hath his commandment given ; 
Deny me not confession, — if so, forgive ye, Heaven.” 

Much grieved the bowman for her tears, and for her beauty's sake ; 
While thus Queen Blanche of Bourbon her last complaint did make ; 

“ O France ! my noble country — O blood of high Bourbon ! 

Not eighteen years have I seen out before my life is gone. 

“ The king hath never known me ; a virgin true I die ; 

Whate’er I’ve done to proud Castile, no treason e’er did I. 

The crown they put upon my head was a crown of blood and sighs ; 
God grant me soon another crown more precious in the skies. ” 

These words she spake, then down she knelt, and took the bowman's 
blow ; 

Her tender neck was cut in twain, and out the blood did flow. 

It was natural enough that Charles of France should 
resent the foul murder of his sister, and he had another 
motive for hostility in the close alliance which subsisted 
between Don Pedro and England. The pope also in- 
terfered, and summoned Don Pedro to repair in person 
to the court of Rome, and clear himself from all the 
villainies laid to his charge. “ The proud and pre- 
sumptuous King of Castile,” says Froissart, “not only 
refused to obey the mandate, but even loaded the 
ambassadors with insult.” He was consequently excom- 
municated, and proclaimed a heretic and an infidel, who 
was no longer worthy to bear the title of king, or to 
possess a kingdom. And a compact was made that Don 
Henry of Trastamare, his natural brother, should be 
raised to the throne by the Kings of France and Aragon. 
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For this purpose King Charles promised the ransom of 
Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, whom Sir John Chandos held 
as his prisoner ; and he was placed at the head of the 
‘•free companies,” — the soldiers of fortune and freeboot- 
ers, who were then roving over France, and living on 
the pillage of its inhabitants. It was part of Charles’s 
policy to relieve his country from their injurious presence, 
and thus he gained a double object by the invasion of 
Castile. 

Du Guesclin was completely successful. There was 
no army to resist his advance ; for the knights and barons 
of Spain declared in favour of Don Henry ; and Pedro, 
deserted by his court, was forced to flee to Coruna. I lis 
brother was proclaimed king at Las Strelgas, on the 
5th of April, 1366, and all “the prelates, earls, barons, 
and knights” paid him homage, swore that they would 
serve and obey him, and if occasion should arise, they 
would sacrifice their lives for him. Shortly after his 
coronation, which took place at Bruges, he bestowed 
earldoms and large estates on his two brothers, Don 
Tello and Don Sancho. Meanwhile, Don Pedro suc- 
ceeded in eficoting his escape from Coruna to Bordeaux 
where the Black Prince received him with special 
courtesy. That he was unworthy of such a reception, 
history conclusively proves ; but Edward was influenced 
by the fact of his legitimacy, on which the laws of 
chivalry, laid great stress, — by his hostility to the King 
of France, and partly perhaps by the charm of Don 
Pedro’s address. The English and Gascon lords, how- 
ever, held aloof, and made strong complaint when 
apprised that their prince had consented to support the 
cause of a bad man and a tyrant, openly declaring that 
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God had punished him to give other kings an example 
through him — a doctrine not likely to be acceptable to a 
Plantagenet The matter was referred to the decision 
of King Edward and his council, who, for the reasons 
that had weighed with the Prince, approved of an expe- 
dition to restore Don Pedro to his throne. The barons 
of Aquitaine submitted to this decision, but with reluc- 
tance, and addressing Prince Edward, gravely said, 
u Sir, we will heartily obey the commands of our sovereign 
lord the king, and will attend you and Don Pedro upon 
this expedition ; but we desire to know from whom we 
are to receive our pay, as it is not customary for men- 
at-arms to leave their homes and carry on war in a for- 
eign country without receiving wages.” Upon this, the 
Prince, turning to Don Pedro, said, “ Sir King, you 
hear what my people say. It is for you to give them an 
answer. The Castilian replied, “My dear cousin, as 
long as my gold, my silver, and my treasure will last, 
which I have brought with me from Spain, but is not so 
great by thirty times as what I have left behind, I am 
willing they should be divided among your people.” 
“ You say well,” rejoined the Prince, “ and as for the 
remainder of the charge, I will take it upon myself, and 
will order whatever sums you want to be advanced to 
you, as a loan, until we arrive in Castile.” ** Uy my 
head,” said Don Pedro, “ you will do me a great 
kindness.” 

The Prince of Wales was at this time, says Froissart, 
in the full vigour of young manhood, and being not 
yet satiated with war, was constantly looking forward 
to some achievement of high renown. The Spanish 
expedition, therefore, occupied ail his thoughts ; both 

6 
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“ barons and companions ” urged him to replace upon 
his throne, by force of arms, a king who had been 
driven from it. His principal advisers were Sir John 
Chandos and Sir William Felton ; and they, knowing well 
in what detestation Don Pedro was held by his subjects, 
and how much King Henry was beloved by them, con- 
tinually represented to the Prince the urgent need there 
was that he should be prepared, both as regards men 
and money, for his projected expedition. Agreeably 
with this advice, the Prince ordered all his gold and 
silver plate to be broken up and coined into money, 
which he liberally distributed among the free companies. 
He also sent to England for a sum of 100,000 francs, 
which the king, his father, immediately provided, besides 
sending him a reinforcement, under the Duke of Lan- 
caster (John of Gaunt), of four hundred men-at-arms 
and four hundred archers. 

The Prince remained at Bordeaux until after the 
birth of his son, Richard, afterwards Richard II., on 
Twelfth Day, 1367. He then set out for Spain, crossing 
the Pyrenees by the Pass of Roncesvalles, — the scene of 
the death of the Paladin Roland,* — and with 27,000 
horsemen advancing to Vittoria, which, nearly five cen- 
turies later, was to witness the triumph of an English 
army under widely different circumstances.t Here the 
English scouts brought news of the close neighbour- 
hood of King Henry and his whole force. The Prince 
immediately ordered his trumpets to sound, and in an 
incredibly short time every man was at his post, and 


* Seethe old “Chanson de Roland,” written by Turold, about 
1140. 

+ Wellington defeated the French, June 21st, 1813. 
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drawn up in order of battle. It was a noble sight, says 
the chronicler, to see so great a number of banners and 
pennons, blazoned with different arms. King Henry, 
however, refrained from making an attack, nor did he 
even come within sight during the day ; for he was 
expecting large reinforcements from Aragon, and the 
arrival of Sir Bertrand du Guesciin, who was to bring 
up a body of 4,000 men. 

At evenfall the Prince withdrew his troops to their 
quarters, all but Sir William Felton and his division, who 
set out to gain information respecting the condition of 
the enemy. The same evening Don Tello obtained 
King Henry’s permission to make an excursion towards 
the Prince’s army, with a force of about 6,000 men, well 
mounted and fully accoutred. Soon after daybreak they 
came in sight of the English vanguard, under the Duke 
of Lancaster, and delivered a furious attack. With loud 
shouts of “ Castile ! ” they dashed into his quarters, over- 
throwing tents and huts, and everything that came in 
their way. As soon as the English recovered from their 
surprise, they seized their arms, and formed in battle 
order. Sir John Chandos hastened to their assistance ; 
and as Don Pedro and the Prince were coming up with 
the main battle, the Spaniards chose the better part of 
valour, and retired discreetly. On their way back, how- 
ever, they fell in with Sir William Felton and his party, 
whom they attacked and defeated. Sir William made a 
desperate resistance, but being surrounded on all sides, 
was overpowered, and unhappily killed. Don Tello and 
his soldiers returned to camp flushed with exultation, 
and Henry listened well pleased to his brother’s boastful 
relation of his exploit “Amiable brother,” he said, “ I 
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“ Sir John, I return you your banner. God give you 
strength and honour to preserve it ! ” 

Whereupon Sir John quitted the Prince, and riding 
back to his men with his banner in his hand, said to 
them, “ Gentlemen, behold my banner and yours ; you 
will therefore guard it as becomes you.” His compa- 
nions, taking the banner, replied right cheerfully, that 
“ if it pleased God and St. George, they would defend 
it well, and act worthily of it, to the utmost of their 
abilities.” The banner was entrusted to the charge of 
a worthy English squire, William Allestry, who bore it 
that day with honour, and loyally acquitted himself in 
the service. The English and Gascons soon afterwards 
dismounted on the heath, and assembled in admirable 
order, each lord under his banner or pennon, in the same 
battle array as when they passed the mountains.”* 

“ It was delightful,” says Froissait, “ to see and ex- 
amine these banners and pennons, with the noble army 
they represented. The two hosts began to move with 
a slow step, and draw nearer each other ; but, before 
they met, the Prince of Wales, with' eyes and hands 
uplifted towards heaven, exclaimed, “ O God of truth, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hast made and 
fashioned me, condescend, through Thy benign grace, to 
grant that the fortune of this day’s battle may decide for 
me and my army ; for Thou knowest how true it is that 
I have had corn age to undertake it only and solely in 
the support of justice and reason, to reinstate this king 
upon his throne, who has been disinherited and driven from 
it, as well as from his country.” And having thus spoken. 


* Froissart, ed. by Buchon, i. 552—540. 
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he clasped Don Pedro’s hand, and added, “ Sir King, 
you shall this day know whether you will have anything 
in the kingdom of Castile, or not.” Then he exclaimed, 
“Advance, banners, in the name of God and St. George !” 

Immediately the Duke of Lancaster and the valiant 
Sir John Chandos came up with their bows and lances, 
and attacked Sir Bertrand du Guesclin and the Mar- 
shal d’Andreghen, who had put in line 4,000 men- 
at-arms. At first it was a terrible melee of spears and 
shields, and some time elapsed before the opposing 
battalions could break into each other’s ranks. Many 
gallant deeds were performed, and many a knight was 
unhorsed, who could not raise himself again. Soon 
afterwards, the Prince of Wales and Don Pedro moved 
against the Castilians under Don Tello, who, seized with 
a sudden and inexplicable panic, turned his horse’s 
head, and rode headlong from the field, followed by 
2,000 lances. The Captal de Buch immediately hurried 
his cavalry against Don Tello’s footmen, routing them 
with great slaughter ; while the Prince of Wales pushed 
forward to engage the main body of the Castilian army 
under Don Henry. The English were received with 
volleys of stones hurled from the Spanish slings with 
such force as to crush through helmets and skull-caps ; 
but the Castilians could not long withstand the hurricane 
of arrows that stormed in upon them. Fierce and pro- 
tracted was the struggle; while on one side rose loud 
shouts of “ St. George for Guienne,” on the other of 
“ Castile for King Henry 1 ” 

The brunt of the battle, however, fell upon the divisions 
of Lancaster and Du Guesclin. Chandos was stricken 
to the ground by a tall Castilian, who, lying upon him. 
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was about to kill him, when he remembered that he had 
a knife in his bosom, and drawing it, suddenly dealt the 
Castilian a death blow. His escape was a matter of 
rejoicing to the English, who knew no braver knight or 
abler captain. Du Guesclin at length being overcome, 
and made prisoner, Chandos and Lancaster were free to 
sustain the attack delivered by the Prince of Wales, and 
the Spaniards found themselves so closely pressed, that, 
after three desperate attempts to retrieve the fortune of 
the day, they broke and fled. The English dashed after 
them in swift pursuit, driving them back upon the Ebro, 
and slaughtering them in such numbers that its waters 
ran red with blood. 

When the fight was ended, the Black Prince ordered 
his banner to be fixed in a bush on a slight eminence, 
as a rallying-point for his men when they returned from 
their victorious ride. There many lords and knights 
assembled, and among them Don Pedro, whom the day s 
victoiy had made king of Castile. On seeing the Prince, 
he would have knelt at his feet to express his gratitude ; 
but Edward took him by the hand, and would not suffer 
it. “ Dear and fair cousin,” said Don Pedro, “ I owe you 
many thanks and praises for the happy event of this day.” 
44 Sir,” replied the Prince, 44 return thanks to God ; for to 
Him alone belongs the praise ; the victory comes from 
Him, and not from me.” 

That night Prince Edward and his army occupied the 
Spanish camp, where they found a welcome store of 
provisions and great booty. Pedro the Cruel would fain, 
it is said, have murdered his prisoners in cold blood, 
but was restrained by the Black Prince, though not until 
he had killed the Castilian princes who had fallen into 
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his hands. This proof of his fierceness of temper, how- 
ever, did not prevent Edward from reinstating Him on 
his throne. But he soon had occasion to lament the 
confidence he had placed in a cruel and treacherous 
tyrant 

Three weeks passed . away lightly in banquets and 
jousts and splendid processions. Then came the day 
of reckoning ; and the Prince, who had fixed his quarters 
at Valladolid, reminded Don Pedro of his engagement 
to repay the heavy cost of the expedition. The king 
replied that he would at once repair to Seville to collect 
the necessary funds, and Edward remained at Valladolid 
to await his return. He never came. It was now the 
feast of St. John the Baptist, and the Prince’s council 
advised him to send two or three to remonstrate with 
Don Pedro. They found him at Seville, but obtained 
from him only sorry excuses and paltry evasions. Not 
a florin was repaid. Disease invaded the English camp, 
and spread to such an extent that four-fifths of the army 
perished. The Prince himself fell ill, and it was sus- 
pected, not vrholly without foundation, that he had been 
poisoned ; certain it is that he never again recovered his 
former health and vigour. At last, the tidings that 
Henry of Trastamare had carried fire and sword into 
the province of Aquitaine compelled him to retire from 
Spain ; and shattered in health, and burdened with debt, 
he recrossed the Pyrenees, and concluded an expedition 
which had increased his fame as a warrior, but not added 
to his reputation as general or statesman. Immediately 
on his return he disbanded his forces, having satisfied 
them with money as far as he was able ; for he said that 
“ though Don Pedro had not kept his engagements, it 
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would not be becoming in him to act with similar dis- 
honesty/’ 

Navarrete was a disastrous victory, and this Spanish 
campaign a fatal mistake. To meet the expenditure it 
had necessitated, Edward was compelled to levy the 
oppressive tax known as ponage , or hearth money ; that 
is, an impost of a franc a year, for five years, upon each 
“hearth,” — “on the fire which the peasant kindled to 
cook his scanty meal.” To the discontent and irritation 
which it caused was due, in a slight degree, the after 
loss of Aquitaine. In human history, the chain of 
events is so closely knit, that every link has a special 
importance. The malady which Edward contracted at 
Valladolid brought his splendid career to a premature 
termination in 1376, and imposed upon his country the 
misfortune of a long minority. Whereas, had he lived 
to ascend the throne, and to hold in his firm hands the 
reins of government, it is probable that the long and 
sanguinary struggle between the White and Red Roses 
would never have originated. Thus it is not altogether 
fanciful to trace a close connection between Navarrete 
and Towton and Bosworth Field. 

With an incident very characteristic of the romantic 
customs of chivalry we shall conclude our sketch. 
Among the prisoners made at Navarrete was Bertrand 
du Guesclin, who returned with the Prince to Bordeaux. 
There, one day, while the Prince sat over iiis spiced 
wine, after dinner, a lively conversation arose, and a 
certain Sieur de Labert ventured to repeat an ill- 
mannered saying, current “out-of-doors,” to the effect 
that the Prince held at least one prisoner whom he durst 
not set free. With some heat Edward replied, that he 
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knew no knight in the world whom, if he were in his 
custody, he would not deliver for fair ransom. De 
Labert reminded the Prince of Du Guesclin. Edward 
changed colour, and gave order that Bertrand should be 
brought into his presence. Some of the knights imme- 
diately repaired to Bertrand’s chamber, and told him 
they thought he would be ransomed. “ I have neither 
halfpenny nor penny,” said Bertrand, “and owe two 
thousand livres which I have expended in this city. I 
have eaten and drank, and given, and played at dice with 
it.” But he obeyed the Prince’s command. 

When he appeared, in the old grey coat he was in the 
habit of wearing, Edward could not retrain from laugh- 
ing, and said, “Well, Bertrand, how fare ye?” Bow- 
ing courteously, he replied, “ Sir, when it shall please 
you, I may fare better ; many a day have I heard the 
rats and mice, but it is long since I heard the song of 
birds.” Edward rejoined that he was free to depart, if 
he would swear never to bear arms against him, or to 
assist Don Henry of Trastamare. Bertrand refused to 
give any such pledge, and boldly reproached the Prince 
with having undertaken his expedition to Spain through 
covetousness, and in the hope of succeeding to the 
throne after Don Pedro’s death. But, he added, Pedro 
had cheated him, for which he thanked Pedro right 
heartily. “ By my soul, he is right,” said the Prince ; 
and then he promised to set Bertrand free if he paid a 
good ransom. He answered that he was a poor knight, 
that his estate was mortgaged, that he owed two thousand 
livres besides, and that the Prince ought to be mode- 
rate. Edward replied that Bertrand himself should fix 
the amount, which he did, at one hundred thousand 
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double golden florins, adding, that he ought not to fix 
himself too low. “You cannot pay it,” said the Prince, 
“ nor do I want it.” Bertrand protested that he would 
not give less than sixty thousand; and if King Henry of 
Spain and the King of France would not lend them, all 
the sempstresses of France would spin the ransom for 
him. The Prince, in his generosity, was willing to 
ransom him for ten thousand double florins. All the 
barons wondered greatly ; and Chandos, turning to Du 
Guesclin, said, “If you have need of any help, I will 
lend you ten thousand.” “Sir,” replied Bertrand, “I 
thank you heartily ; but before I seek anything of you, 
I will try the people of my own country.” According to 
Froissart, the money, in less than a month, was provided 
by the King of France and the Duke of Anjou.* 


* Sir John Chandos celebrated the chivalrous deeds and character 
'if his master in his poem of “ The Black Prince.” 

“And they who were about his person 
Valued and loved him ; 

For liberality was his staff, 

And nobleness his director : 

Judgment had he, temperance, and uprightness, 

Reason, equity, and moderation. 

Rightly might men say, 

That, search the whole world. 

You could find no such prince .* 1 
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AGINCOURT. OcTonER 28. T415. 

F EW, if an/, of the victories won by English captains 
and English soldiers have filled a more prominent 
place in song and history than the victory of Agincourt. 
It was the theme of contemporary eulogium, as it hat 
been of the wonder and admiration of succeeding gene 
rations. The “glory of that day’s action” is as apparenl 
to our latest historians as it was to the chroniclers whc 
wrote of it as an event within their own memory. Il 
kindled the enthusiasm of Drayton and Shakespeare, a* 
it had charmed the fancy of the people’s ballad makers. 
To this day it is, I think, the battle which most deeply 
stirs the hearts of our English youth. 

** Oh, where shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill the pen. 

Or England laud again 
Such a King Harry ? ” 

More than Cressy or Poitiers it has created and kept 
alive the belief that one Englishman is equal to four 01 
five Frenchmen; a belief which probably has contributed 
not a little to our military successes. The high fervoui 
of patriotism which has glowed in English veins, and 
asserted itself on many a hard-fought field, seems to me 
to have originated in no small measure in the inspiration 
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of triumphant Agincourt. Here are a few stanzas from 
an old ballad, in which the fervour we speak of animates 
every line : — 

44 O, then we marched into French land, 

With drums and trumpets right merrily ; 

The Frenchmen they were so dismayed, 

Such a sight they ne’er did wish to see. 

The first that fired it was the French, 

They killed one Englishman so free ; 

But we killed ten thousand of the French, 

And the rest of them they ran away. 

O, then we marched to Paris gates, 

While our trumpets sounded merrily 5 

The first that spoke was the French king, 

4 Lo, yonder comes proud King Henry.* 

• Our loving cousin, we greet you well, 

From us thou now hast nought to fear ; 

We seek from you our tribute due, 

That has not been paid for this many a year.’ 

4 O go and take, your tributes home ; 

Five tons of gold I will give to thee. 

And the fairest flower in all French land 
To the use ol England shall go free.* ** 

The finest poetical celebration of Agincourt — apart 
from Shakespeare’s “ Henry V.” — is “ The Cambro- 
Briton’s Ballad,” written by Michael Drayton, who was 
also the author of an elaborate poem on “ the Battle of 
Agincourt,” written in stanzas of six alternate rhyming 
lines, with a concluding couplet. The ballad is one of 
our noblest war-lyrics, and the reader may be pleased to 
see it here in iis entirety : — 

44 Fair stood the wind for France, 

When we our sails advance, 

N or now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry ; 
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But, pulling to the main, 

At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial strain, 
Landed King Harry. 

And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in warlike sort, 
Marched towards Agincourt 
In happy hour : 

Skirmishing day by day, 

With those that stopped his way. 
Where the French general lay 
With all his power. 

Which in his height of pride.. 
King Henry to deride, 

H is ransom to provide, 

To the king sending : 

Which he neglects the while. 

As from a nation vile, 

Yet with an angry smile 
Their fall portending. 

And turning to hi* men, 

Quoth our brave Henry theii, 
Though they to one be ten, 

Be not amazed : 

Yet have we well begun ; 

Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By Fame been raised. 

•And for myself (quoth he), 

This my full rest shall be ; 
England ne’er mourn for me. 

Nor more esteem me : 

Victor I will remain, 

Or on this coast be slain ; 

Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 

• Poitiers and Cressy tell, 

When most their pride did swell, 
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* Under our swords they fell : 

No less our skill is 
Than when our grandsire great* ' 
Claiming the royal seat, 

By many a warlike feat 
Lopped the French cities ; 

The Duke of York so dread 
The eager van ward led ; 

With the main Henry sped 
Amongst his trenchmen ; 
Exeter led the rear, 

A braver man not there ; 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen ! 

They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 

Drum now to drum did groan, 
To hear was wonder : 

That with the cries they make, 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 
Thunder to thunder. 

Well it thine age became. 

O noble Krpingham, 

Which didst the signal aim 
To our hid forces ; 

When from a meadow by, 
lake a storm suddenly, 

The English archery 

Struck the French horse?. 

With Spanish yew so strong. 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 

That like to serpents stung. 

Piercing the weather ; 

None from his fellow starts. 

But playing manly parts, 

And like true English heart „ 
Stuck close together. 
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When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilbows drew, 

And on the French they flew. 

Not one was tardy ; 

Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent ; 
Down the French peasants went. 
Our men were hardy. 

This while our noble king, 

His broadsword brandishing. 

Down the French host did ding. 

As to overwhelm it ; 

And many a deep wound lent 
llis arms with blood besprent ; 

\nd many a cruel dent 
Bruised his helmet. 

Gloster, that Duke so good. 

Next to the royal blood. 

For famous England stood. 

With his brave brother ; 
Clarence, in steel so bright. 

Though but a maiden knight. 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade, 
Oxford the foe invade. 

And cruel slaughter made. 

Still as they ran up. 

Suffolk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby ' 

Bare them right mightily, 

Ferrers and Fanhope. 

Upon St. Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray, 

Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry. 
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O, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry ? ” 

With this martial strain to serve as the prologue to the 
drama, let us begin our account of the memorable battle 
which inspired it. 

In support of a claim to the crown of France, which 
was certainly not established by force of argument,* 
Henry the Fifth organised a formidable expedition. His 
object was one which commended itself to the English 
nobles, for they had grown weary of peace, and to the 
bulk of the English commons, for they eagerly desired to 
revenge the humiliation which France had inflicted upon 
England in the last years of Edward the Third. It was 
supported by the Church, which was not unwilling to 
divert the people from schemes of ecclesiastical reform 
and the doctrines of Lollardism. The time was oppor- 
tune for attempting its accomplishment, France being 
distracted by the long rivalry between the Burgundians 
and the Armagnacs, and impoverished by the unlimited 
exactions of a profligate court. Henry, therefore, with 

* “The claim made by Edward III. to the French crown had 
been questionable enough. That of Henry was certainly most un- 
reasonable. Edward had maintained that though the Salic law, 
which governed the succession in France, excluded females from the 
throne, it did not exclude their male descendants. On this theory 
Edward himself was doubtless the true heir tathe French monarchy. 
But even admitting the claims of Edward, his right had certainly 
not descended to Henry V., seeing that even in England neither he 
nor his father was true heir to the throne by lineal right. A war 
with France, however, was sure to be popular with his subjects, and 
the weakness of that country from civil discord seemed a favourable 
opportunity forurgingthe most extreme pretensions.*’ — J. Gardner. 
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the consent of his council, asserted his right to the 
French crown, requiring that Charles should at once 
yield possession of his kingdom, or at least surrender the 
provinces ceded to England by the Treaty of Bretigne, 
along with Anjou, Maine, Torraine, and Normandy. 
Conscious of their unpreparedness to resist an invasion, 
tne French statesmen offered as a compromise the whole 
of Guienne, and the hand of King Charles’s daughter 
Katherine, with a dowry of 800,000 crowns. But Henry 
had resolved upon war, and contemptuously rejected the 
French offer. 

In the summer of 1415, Henry had collected his army, 
and was prepared to embark at Southampton. He then 
despatched Aulchyn, pursuivant-at-arms to Charles VI., 
with a letter explaining that the invading forces were 
ready to sail, and once more demanding the Princess 
Katherine’s hand, with the immediate surrender of the 
provinces. “Otherwise,” wrote the royal soldier, “I 
will come and take them.’’ “ If that be his will,” replied 
King Charles, “ I will do my best to receive him ; but 
as to the marriage, I think it will be a strange way to 
woo Katherine, wet with the blood of her countrymen.” 
Katherine’s young brother, the Dauphin Louis, dropped 
a careless jest : that he had sent the English king some 
tennis balls, as fitter playthings for him than the pro- 
vinces he demanded \ an allusion to the license of his 
<jarly life, which Henry deeply resented, vowing that the 
balls should be struck back with such a “ racket ” as to 
force open the gates of Paris. 

On the very eve of Henry’s departure a conspiracy 
against Henry’s life and crown was discovered. Its lead- 
ers were the Earl of Cambridge, Lord Scrope of Mashara, 
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and Sir Thomas Grey, a knight of North umberland, 
all of whom had received signal favours at the king’s 
hand. Their design was to raise to the throne Edmund 
Mortimer, Earl of March, the true heir of Richard II., 
but he refused to join in the plot, and revealed it to 
Henry. A hasty commission was issued for the trial of 
the traitors, and on the 2nd of August they were found 
guilty. A few hours later, and Grey was beheaded ; 
the two nobles claimed to be tried by their peers ; were 
brought before a court of justice on the 8th of August, 
and found guilty. The Earl of Cambridge, in consider- 
ation of his royal blood, was only beheaded, Lord Scrope 
was also drawn and quartered. 

By this time Henry had completed the equipment of 
his invading force, which included 2,500 men-at-arms, 
4,000 mounted archers, 4,000 foot archers, and 1,000 
gunners, besides armourers, surgeons, grooms, purveyors, 
minstrels, carpenters, and others. To every man-at-arms 
we must allow his “ cushell,” or “ valette ; ” so that the 
total must have reached nearly 30,000. Drayton, in his 
poem of “The Battle of Agincourt,” draws a stirring 
picture of the embarkation : — 

•‘There might a man have seen in every street 
The father bidding farewell to his son ; 

Small children kneeling at their father’s feet : 

The wife wist her dear husband ne’er had gone 
Brother, his brother wist adieu to greet ; 

One pined to take leave of another now ; 

The maiden with her best beloved to part, 

Gave him her hand who took away her heart. 

The nobler youth, the common rank above, 

On their curvetting coursers mounted fair ; 

One wore his mistress’ garter, one her glove ; 

And he a lock of his dear ladye’s hair ; 
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And he her colours whom he most did love : 

There vas not one but did some favour wear ; 

And each one took it, on his happy speed, 

To make it famous by some knightly deed.*' 

The fleet, consisting of 1,400 sail, varying in size from 
20 to 300 tons, swept out of Southampton water on 
Sunday, the nth of August, and on the 13th dropped 
anchor at Chef de Chaux, a little below Harfleur. 
Henry landed his troops on the following day, and on 
the 17th appeared before Harfleur, which he summoned 
to surrender. The town was strongly fortified, but not 
being well provisioned, was forced to capitulate. A 
garrison was placed in it, and Henry thus secured a base 
from which to conduct his future operations, and a post 
to protect his communications with England. But during 
the siege dysentery had thinned his ranks, and when he 
had provided for the defence of Harfleur, his force was 
reduced to some 8,000 fighting men. In these circum- 
stances it was impossible to advance upon Paris, and 
Henry’s advisers urged him to return to England. But 
he could not brook the idea of so complete a failure, 
which indeed might have had serious political conse 
quences. He sent a challenge to the Dauphin, which 
as the young prince was barely twenty years of age, he 
could not have expected to be received, and when no 
notice was taken of it, he resolved, if possible, to carry 
his army through Normandy to Calais.' 

He began his march on the 6th of October, following 
up the coast-line, by way of Montvilliers, Fecamp, and 
Eu, where, after a sharp action, he repulsed a division of 
the French army. His soldiers suffered severely on the 
way from lack of provisions, which compelled many of 
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them to feed upon nuts ; and they were cruelly harassed by 
the enemy, who broke down the bridges in advance of 
them. At length they struck the river Somme at Blanche 
T&che, where Edward III. forded the river before the battle 
of Cressy. But being informed (erroneously) that it was 
strongly fortified on both banks, and defended by 6,000 
men, they turned to the right, and ascended the river in a 
south-easterly direction to Airaines, Bailleul, and Boves, 
where, oh the 14th of October, he obtained supplies of 
food and wine. He attempted to force a passage at 
Ponteau de Cher on the 15th ; at Corbie, repulsed with 
great slaughter an attack of armed peasantry ; reached 
Nesle on the 18th ; and wheeling round to the north on 
the 19th, to the great joy of his army, discovered an 
unguarded ford between Betencourt and Vovenne, by 
which they crossed the river, after a seven hours* struggle 
with the stream and the sand and mud. 

Turning then to the north-west, Henry and his soldiers, 
on the 24th, passed the Ternoise, or “ river of swords,” 
as the English called it, at Blangy, and ascending the 
rising ground beyond, saw befoie them the French army, 
which had rapidly moved up from Rouen, emerging from 
a valley at a distance of about a mile. Forming into 
battalions, they halted within eight hundred yards, 
“filling a ’very large field as with an innumerable host 
of locusts." Henry perceived that a pitched battle was 
inevitable, and began to array his forces. Then, as if 
feeling that their safety lay in the special interposition of 
Providence, his soldiers devoted themselves to religious 
exercises. Falling on their knees, many with folded 
palms implored the Divine protection ; and so eager were 
all to purge their conscience by confession of their sins, 
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that no other want was felt in their camp than that of 
priests. Some of the more thoughtful, however, seem to 
have been conscious of the imprudence of their king, 
which had placed them in so perilous a position. It 
was this consciousness, probably, which led Sir Walter 
Hungerford to express the wish that some of the men- 
at-arms and archers, then fat and idle in England, were 
with them to do battle, — a wish which Henry rebuked in 
the characteristic speech * immortalised by Shakespeare. 
“Thou sayest foolishly,” replied the king; “for, by the 
God of heaven, in whose grace I have relied, and in 
whom I have a firm hope of victory, I would not, even 
if I could, add one man to our numbers; for those 
whom I have are the people of God, whom He thinks 
me worthy to lead at this time. Dost thou not believe 
that the Almighty, with these humble few, is able to beat 
down the haughty opposition of the French, who pride 
themselves on their battalions and their own strength, 
as if it were possible to say they could do as they liked ? 
In my opinion, God, of His true justice, would bring no 
disaster upon one of so great faith, as neither fell out to 
Judas Maccabeus, until he grew distrustful, and thence 
deservedly fell into ruin.” And to this profession of a 
truly regal creed Henry added some words of encourage- 
ment to his soldiers to fight with their old valour, and 
show themselves worthy of their fatherland. 

The French, who had advanced northward from 
Amiens, with the view of interposing between Calais ajid 
the invaders, had posted themselves in a plain between 

* This speech, with some slight variations, is given by three con- 
temporary authorities, and its substance therefore was doubtless 
spoken by Henry. 
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the orchard-belted villages of Agincourt* and Ruisseau- 
ville. In taking up their quarters for the night, they 
made so much noise by each man-at-arms calling for his 
“valette,” or comrade, that the English began to follow 
their example, until Henry enjoined upon them the 
strictest silence. He placed them for the night in and 
around Maisoncelles, throwing out pickets in their front, 
which brought them wilhin two hundred and fifty yards 
of their adversaries. Heavy rain fell all night, occasion- 
ing much discomfort in both camps. The French, confi- 
dent in their overwhelming strength, for they were in 
the proportion of at least three to one, spent the hours 
in playing at dice with each other for the disposal of 
their prisoners, an archer being valued at a blanc, and 
more important persons at higher rates, as we learn from 
the old ballad : — 

u The Duke of Bourbon sware by Seynt Denis, 

And other Lordes many on, 

‘ We will goo playo them at dys, 

The Lordys of England wuyeh on.* 

Three gentilmen saide, ‘ By swete Seynt John, 

Theyr archers be sold full paye plente, 

And alle the beste bowmen rise on, 

All for a blank of won mone.* 

IVot yc right well that thus it was, 

Gloria tibi Trinitas. * 

Shakespeare alludes to this incident : — 

“ The confident and over-lusty French 
For the low-rated English play at dice ; 

And chide the cripple, tardy-gaited night, 

Who like a foul and ugly witch does creep 
So tediously away.” 


Forty-five miles from Calais. 
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If Monstrelet may be credited, the English camp was 
alive with martial music, trumps, shawms, and clarions ; 
but this statement is inconsistent with that of all the other 
authorities, who describe the absolute silence preserved 
by Henry’s orders. So Shakespeare tells us — 

“ The poor condemned English, 

Like sacrifices, by their watchful fires 

Sit patiently, and inly ruminate 

The morning’s dangers ; and their gesture sad, 

Investing lank wan cheeks and war-worn coats, 

Presented them unto the gazing moon 

So many horrid ghosts.” Henry V act iv., prol. 

They were busily occupied in preparing their weapons 
for the morrow ; after which they made their peace with 
God, confessing their sins, and partaking of the holy 
sacrament. In the course of the night, the Count of 
Richemont, by command of the Duke of Orleans, ad- 
vanced close to the English lines with 2,000 men at-arms 
and archers, and Henry, fearing a sudden attack, ordered 
his men to arms. But only a brief skirmish ensued ; 
and the French withdrew to their quarters with no other 
result than that the Duke of Orleans and several others 
were knighted. They seem to have feared that the 
English would escape under cover of the darkness ; and 
that they might not be baulked of the easy triumph on 
which they counted, they kindled huge fires, and threw 
out strong videttes in various directions. Some of the 
more superstitious among them were daunted by the 
unfavourable omen that none of their horses neighed 
during the whole night \ while others, it is possible, may 
have bethought themselves of Cressy and Poitiers, and 
of proud expectations of victory disastrously blighted. 
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At break of day on Friday, the 25th, the Feast of 
St. Crispin Crispianus, King Henry and his soldiers 
heard mass, and the order of battle was duly completed. 
The left wing was composed of what had been the rear- 
guard, under Lord Camoys ; the Duke of York led the 
right, or “ vaward ; ” and between those wings were 
drawn up the archers in the form of a wedge, with the 
apex towards the enemy. Each earned a stout pole, 
shod with iron, and about seven feet long, which, driven 
firmly into the ground, at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
formed a kind of chevaux de j rise , of great value in 
resisting the attack of cavalry. Some billmen accom- 
panied the archers, in order to pluck up these stakes 
when an advance was ordered. The main body of the 
English was drawn up, four lines deep, in the rear, under 
King Henry in person, with his young brother, Humphrey 
of Gloucester. The banners planted in advance, accord- 
ing to the custom of chivalry, were those of the Holy 
Trinity, St. George, St. Edmund, and the king, besides 
those of his principal officers. His final dispositions 
made, Henry addressed his army in stirring words. He 
told them that he had entered France to receive his lawful 
inheritance ; that in so just a quarrel they might fight 
with a safe conscience ; that they must remember they 
were Englishmen, and strive to return to their wives and 
children covered with glory. “ For my part,” he said, 
“ I swear that England shall never pay ransom for my 
person, nor France triumph over me in li e ; this day shall 
either be memorable for my death, or I will win honoui 
and renown.” He reminded them that the French had 
sworn to cut off three fingers of every bowman’s righi 
hand, that he might never again plv his calling in war 
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and recalled to them the massacre at Soissons, when 
200 English archers, who had surrendered themselves 
prisoners, were shamefully maltreated and hung. “ They 
are full of sin,” he said, “and have no fear of God.” 
To his trumpet-like harangue the soldiery responded 
with cries of “ We pray God, sir, to give you a good 
life, and the victory over your enemies.” 

The French began to marshal their forces at half-past 
four. They were drawn up in three divisions, each con- 
sisting of a centre and two wings. The van consisted 
of 8,000 men at-arms, all wearing casque and cuirass, 
back plates of steel, and greaves and visors ; 4,000 
archers, and 1,500 crossbowmen, under the leadership 
of the Constable d’Albret and the Dukes of Orleans 
and Bourbon. The main battle, of about the same 
numerical strength, was commanded by the Dukes of 
Bar and Alengon, and six of the great counts of France. 
The rear division, officered by great nobles, was made 
up of the remainder of the men-at-arms and the irregu- 
lar and light-armed soldiery. To the right of the van- 
guard was posted a wing of 1,600 men-at-arms, under 
the command of the Count of Vendome, with orders to 
attack the English flank ; the left wing, of 8co picked 
men-at-arms, under Sir Aliquot of Brabant and Louis of 
Bourbon, were directed to break the enemy’s line. 

“ The weight of armour in that day,” says Mr. Mus- 
grave,* “in the French army, was such, that a man, 
standing up in it, felt his legs totter under him; and 
when the cry of * Sauve qui peut * was heard, the distress 
of such a soldier must have been sore indeed. Half of 

# G. M. Musgrave, “ By-Roads and Battle-Fields in Picardy,” 
p. 289. 
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these mailed combatants, however, were on horseback ; 
and their plight, even before the first arrow’s discharge, 
was bad enough; for eight hours’ incessant rain had 
compelled them to keep the horses in motion all through 
the night — there being no shelter for the animals — 
rather than let them stand still to contract a chill ; and 
the soil was so saturated with water, as to cause this 
tremendously heavy cavalry to wade, in many places, up 
to their horses’ knees in mud. These men carried long 
lances, which they were obliged to cut in two before the 
action began, directly they saw it would be impracticable 
to charge their opponents. To make matters worse, the 
archers were so crowded by the inadequacy of the space 
selected for the position of the troops, as to be unable 
to discharge their arrows with the requisite force, a 
grievous blunder which no subsequent disposition was 
able to retrieve.” 

D’Albret now despatched some barons to the English 
king, offering to negotiate for a truce, but they were 
summarily dismissed as spies. The Lord of Hely, who 
had been a prisoner in England, but had escaped under 
dishonourable circumstances, also appeared, and avowed 
himself prepared, if any person in the English camp 
durst say that he had been guilty of conduct unworthy 
of a knight, to meet him in single combat. With cold 
sarcasm Henry replied that the time was not opportune 
for such a feat of arms; he bade him return to his 
comrades, and desire them to advance before night, 
adding, that as he had disregarded the honour of knight- 
hood by escaping, he trusted in God he would on that 
day be either taken or slain. Hely refused to carry 
the king’s message ; his companions, he said, were the 
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subjects of the King of France, not of Henry of England, 
and would begin the battle at their own pleasure, not at 
his. “Away, then, to your host,” said Henry; “and 
whatever speed you use, it shall not be so great but that 
we will be there before you.”* 

Between ten and eleven in the forenoon, Henry, per- 
ceiving that the French still delayed the attack, resolved 
upon striking the first blow, and gave the long-desired 
order, “ Banners, advance I ” At that moment a priest 
stepped forward in front of the armed array, and elevated 
in his hand the host ; immediately every man threw 
himself on his knees, and took a small particle of clay 
into his mouth, as if in recognition of his mortality .t 
Grey-headed Sir Thomas Erpingham, a veteran knight, 
rode in front of the archers, flung his baton into the air, 
and exclaimed, “ Now strike ! ” At the same moment 
D’Albret gave his final exhortation, and shouts of 
“ Montjoye 1 Montjoye ! ” rang through the lines of the 
over-confident French. The two armies were within 


* “ Titius Livius,” p. 57 : — 

“.The Lordfc Hely, untrewe knight, 

Until oure kyng be come in hye 

And sayd, 1 Syre, yield you without fyght, 

And save youre selffc and youre mayn,’ 

And oure kyng bade hym 1 go hys way on hy, 

And byde no longer in my syght.'" Lydoate.. 

t Says John Skats, the contemporary versifier : — 

“Our kynge wente vp vpon an hyll hye. 

And loked downe to the valyes lowe ; 

He sawe where the Frenchmene came hastely, 

As thycke as ever dyde hayle or snowe. 

Then kneled oure kynge downe in that stormde 
And all hys men on every syde, 

Every man made a crosse, kyssed the grounde. 

And on theyr fete faste gaune abyde." 
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four hundred yards of each other when the English 
bowmen stepped forward with a true English cheer, 
“ at which the Frenchmen were greatly astonished, fixed 
their stakes in the ground, planted their feet firmly, 
drew each his bowstring to his ear, and then sent such 
a storm of cloth- yard shafts whistling and clashing in 
among the hostile ranks, striking heads and arms and 
legs, and inflicting the most painful wounds, that they 
were thrown into complete confusion.” Aliquot of Bra- 
bant’s squadrons of eight hundred steel-clad horsemen 
were reduced in a quarter of an hour to one hundred 
and fifty, and not more than four lived to tell the tale 
of their defeat. The iron shower overwhelmed man and 
horse. 

“ Who fights, the cold blade in his bosom feels ; 

Who flees, still hears it whizzing at his heels.” 

A second charge, made by three hundred mounted 
men-at-arms, was not less unsuccessful; their leader 
being almost immediately shot through, and the horses 
wheeling about as soon as they felt the points of the 
chevaux de frise y — thus exposing their riders to be 
pinned between the joints of their banners, and to die 
a miserable death, as they hung, helpless and mortally 
wounded, by their stirrups or bridles. 

Forming in three divisions, the French vanguard now 
flung themselves on the English army, and with so much 
impetuosity, that for a moment the archers fell back ; 
but speedily recovering their ground, they repulsed their 
assailants with great slaughter, — beating in their helms 
with lead-loaded mallets, driving knives and daggers 
through their corslets, and slashing at them with relent- 
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less fury ; stamping and trampling on the fallen ; and 
finally bringing the whole weight of the close-set phalanx 
to bear upon the yielding foemen, who struggled vainly 
against the weight of their armour, and in the miry 
ground were unable to maintain their standing. The 
French host by this time was rather a mob thin an 
army, upon which Henry's compact battalions pressed 
with resistless pertinacity. “Aghast at the spectacle 
of unavailing courage in their fore rank companies, yet 
unable, for want of space, to execute a wheel movement, 
or to aid their falling countrymen, who, too heavily 
cased in steel to exert self-preserving activity, sank down 
before our troops in whole lines, till the corpses formed 
ridges upon which the Englishmen, armed with whatever 
weapons fell into their hands, independently of their 
swords or lances, stepped as if mounting so many 
mounds, and from these human embankments sprang at 
their enemy with cut-and-thrust attack, which the mailed 
soldier, ill equipped for such heady flight, could ill repel 
as he staggered in the miry grass or clay, a prey to the 
panic among his comrades and to the slaughterers now 
rushing like a tide upon him. The inability to rally, or 
form in force, was such that a hundred at a time were 
thrown backward without having been able to strike a 
blow, and then they dropped in their ponderous coats of 
mail, crying out for * quarter/ as the successful and in- 
spirited English, dabbled in blood, and carrying at every 
death-stroke their own deliverance from jeopardy, pur- 
sued their unlooked-for advantage, and were at length, 
in the heat of battle, contending on the ground which 
at the outset was held by the rear division of their 
enemy." 
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The French leaders, maddened by the unexpected 
defeat, fought with great valour. Duke Anthony of 
Brabant, who had brought up reinforcements, spurred 
*nto the thickest of the fight, wrapping a banner round 
his body as a surcoat ; but, with all his knights, was over- 
powered and slain. The Duke of Alengon gathered 
round him about sixty of his trustiest men-at-arms, and 
dashing into the centre of the English advance, struck 
down the Duke of York, and aimed a desperate blow at 
Henry himself, which fell upon the royal helmet, and 
smote off its jewelled crown of gold.* The king’s body- 
guard immediately closed round him, and perceiving 
escape was impossible, he shouted, “ I yield myself to 
the king : I am the Duke of Alengon;” but as he ex- 
tended his gauntlet as a pledge of surrender, he was 
slain by one of the English soldiery. 

“ Report once spread through the distracted host 
Of their prime hope, the Duke d’ Alenin, slain, 

That Flower of F ranee in whom they trusted most. 

They found their valour then was but in vain : 

Like men their hearts that utterly had lost, 

Who slowly fled before, now run amain.” 

Before the unresting advance of Henry’s army the 
French fled in disordered masses. There was no space 
in which they could have rallied, had they ha,d the heart 
or the will to do so ; for D’Albret had huddled them up 
in a miry plain between the woods of Agincourt and 
Tramecourt ; and when once their formation was broken, 
the confined area prevented all attempts to renew it. 


* A ruby which shone on Henry's helmet now forms the centre 
of the 'amond Maltese cross on the British crown. 
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They fell like cattle in the shambles. In vain did 
Guillaume Martel lift aloft the oriflamme, and lead as 
many warriors as he could assemble under it to the 
charge; in vain were isolated onsets made by Orleans 
and Vendome, by D’Albret and Bourbon and Bournouille : 
the victorious English beat them back upon the dis- 
ordered ranks, to swell the horrible confusion. 

Monstrelet estimates the loss of the French at 10,000 
killed, among whom were three dukes, several counts, 
and numerous distinguished knights. The loss of the 
victors did not exceed 1,600. 

“ When, without stratagem, 

Was ever known so great and little loss, 

On one part and on the other ?” 

The number of prisoners made by the English actually 
exceeded that of their own men who had gone into 
battle. A clamour suddenly arising in the rear, Henry 
was informed that a body of the enemy was pressing 
hard on the small guard placed in charge of the 
baggage and of the sick. Observing that the incident 
seemed to encourage the routed rearguard, and tearing 
that his rear had been surprised by a detachment under 
the Duke of Burgundy, whose arrival he knew to have 
been expected, he gave orders that every prisoner should 
be put to death, fearing that if the battle were renewed, 
his prisoners would join with their countrymen, and 
overwhelm his battle-worn soldiery. His men, however, 
refused to obey, not out of humane compunction, but 
from reluctance to lose the anticipated ransoms. He 
sent, therefore, a couple of hundred archers to carry the 
terrible sentence into execution ; but as the intelligence 
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proved to be false, the order was revoked, and very few 
actually perished. 

Of the prisoners, the most illustrious were Charles, 
Duke of Orleans, who holds a high place among the 
older poets of France, Duke John of Bourbon, the 
Marshal Boucicault, the Counts of Eu, Vendome, and 
Richemont, and the Lords of Craon and Harcourt Of 
other knights, squires, and nobles, 1,500 surrendered. 
A graceful welcome was given to the Duke of Orleans 
by the royal victor, who endeavoured to console him 
for his defeat. “ How fare you, my cousin ?” said the 
king ; “ and why will you neither eat nor drink? ” “ I 

am resolved to fast in memory of the shame which has 
befallen our arms.’' “Nay,” rejoined Henry; “be of 
good cheer ; for if through God’s grace I have won 
the victory, I acknowledge that it is by no merits of 
mine own. I believe it is God’s will that the French 
should be punished, and I do not wonder at it, if what 
I have heard be true. I am told that never before 
were seen such misrule, such unbridled wickedness, 
such licence, such horrible vices, as now have sway in 
France. It is piteous, it is terrible, to hear these 
things, and, certes, the anger of the Lord has at last 
been awakened.” 

When, attended by his marshals, barons, and knights, 
he rode over the battle-field, to estimate the results of 
the struggle, he inquired of the French herald Montjoye, 
with superfluous courtesy, to whom the victory belonged. 
“ To the King of England,” replied the herald, “ and 
not to the King of France.” “ And what is the name 
of the castle I see yonder?” “ As incourt.” “Then, 
as all battles,” said King Henry, “ should be named from 
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the castles nearest at hand, let this day's fight be hence 
forth known as the Battle of Agincourt” 

“ Then call we this the field of Agincourt, 

Fought on the day of Crispin Crispianus.” 

He now retired * his line some paces, and drew up in 
order the thinned ranks of his victorious army. Silencing 
their shouts with a motion of his hand, he thanked them 
for having so generously hazarded their lives in his service, 
and desired them always to preserve the memory of that 
fortunate day as the most convincing proof of the justice 
of his enterprise in attempting to recover in the land oi 
his ancestors that which had wrongfully been withheld 
from him. In a strain of almost Puritanic fervour he 
warned them not to pride themselves upon their suc- 
cesses, and not to attribute to their bravery a triumph 
which they owed to God's mercy. “It is He only," 
said the devout king, “ who has worked this miracle in 
our favour, to defeat with so small a force such a formi- 
dable power, to lower and humiliate the pride of the 
French." He added that he ought to return thanks to 
God that he had lost so few knights and important 
personages ; but he confessed his deep grief that so much 
blood had been shed, and added, that he was filled with 
compassion for all who had fallen, and especially those 
of his own army, whom he had been careful to have 
buried, and not to leave their bodies scattered on the 
field, a banquet for beasts and birds of prey. 

After such a speech, Henry should surely have appeared 
in the character of a pacificator ; but his compassion for 
the dead and his horror of bloodshed did not prevent 


This was at about five p.m. 
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him from pursuing by force of arms his shadowy claim to 
the French throne. 

On the morning after the battle the army moved upon 
Calais, laden with rich spoil, — 

“ With arms and tents there taken in the field, 

Ensigns, coat-armour, target, spear, and shield.” 

They were too exhausted to pursue the vanquished 
French, and from want of military stores and reinforce* 
ments were to take advantage of their victory, and march 
to Paris, which was practically undefended. All that 
Henry gained by Agincourt was the safety of himself and 
his army; but to England the moral gain has been im- 
mense ; it has “ high-mettled the blood in our veins,” and 
swelled that proud patriotism which is often a nation’s 
best security. 

Calais was reached, without let or hindrance, on 
Tuesday the 29th, and there Henry and his soldiers 
remained, for rest and refreshment, until Saturday, the 
1 6th of November, when they embarked for England.* 

“ Nowe, gracious God, to save our kynge, 

His people, and all his well wyllynge, 

Gif him gude lyfe, and gude endynge, 

That we wist muist muir surely synge, 

Deo gratias , 

Deo gratia s Anglia redde pro victoria 


* The preceding narrative is founded upon the “ Gesta Ilenrici 
Quinti,” by the writer calling himself Titus Livius ; Elmhouse, 
prior of Lynton’s “Life and Metrical Chronicle,” Robert Redman’s 
“ Chronicle;*’ Walsingham, ‘ Ilistoria Brevis” (1273 — 1422); John 
Hardyng’s “Chronicle,” as edited by Sir Henry Ellis; and the 
anonymous writer (a priest), whose narrative has been translated 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, in his exhaustive “History of the Battle 
of Agin^ur!.” 
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PAVIA. February 23, 1525. 

T HE death of Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, in 
January, 1519, introduced an element of a gravely 
disturbing character into the politics of Europe. For 
the Imperial crown three candidates presented themselves : 
Charles, King of Spain and the Netherlands, then in his 
nineteenth year, and already distinguished by his rare 
sagacity, foresight, prudence, and self-command; Francis, 
King of France, then in his twenty-fifth year, a gallant 
and ambitious prince, with a strain of the old chivalry 
in his temper; and Henry of England, then twenty-eight 
years of age, a man whose great natural powers were 
largely neutralised by his violent and capricious passions. 
It was soon apparent to Henry that he had no reason 
able prospect of being elected, and thenceforward he 
laboured his utmost to prevent the election of either 
Charles or Francis, until at the last the national jealousy 
of France threw English influence on the side of the 
Spanish king. By dint of skilful diplomacy and a lavish 
distribution of gifts, Charles won his election ; and thus 
began the long and bitter rivalry between the Emperor 
and the French king, which, for upwards of a quarter of 
a century, desolated western Europe. In this warfare 
England intervened very frequently, though not, it mus; 
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be owned, with much honour or profit to herself ; shifting 
from one side to the other, as she deemed to be necessary 
in the interest of the balance of power. It was impos- 
sible, however, for her to regard with complacency the 
preponderance of France or the pretensions to the lord- 
ship of Europe put forward by the House of Austria ; 
and the true secret of her variable policy was to be 
found in her anxiety to prevent either of those rival 
powers from attaining a dangerous ascendency. 

Italy was one of the chief battle-grounds between the 
two rival nations. Thus, in 1524, the total discomfiture 
of the French invading army, which soon afterwards 
evacuated Italy, and the advance of the Imperialist 
troops into France, encouraged Henry to revive the 
claims of the English kings to the French throne. Fail- 
ing to collect an army for the invasion of Picardy, he 
furnished Charles with supplies which enabled him to 
enter Provence, where he laid siege to Marseilles. This 
was not a movement which would be of any advantage 
to Henry, who saw that while Charles had gained the 
Milanese, and was designing, by the conquest of Provence 
and the Mediterranean coast, to link his possessions in 
Italy with those in Spain, he himself had gained nothing. 
It was clear to Henry that while Charles was willing enough 
to humiliate France, he had no intention of transferring 
the French crown to the English king. The anger of 
Wolsey at the imperial duplicity was equal to Henry’s. 
Charles had pledged himself to support Wolsey’s election 
to the papal throne ; but at the death of Adrian VI., 
while openly professing to advocate the claims of the 
English cardinal, had secretly secured the tiara for his 
partisan, Clement VII. Indignant at this treachery, 
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Henry slowly and cautiously withdrew himself from his 
ally, discontinuing his subsidies to the Imperialist army 
in Italy, and renewing negotiations secretly with France. 

Such was the state of affairs in August, 1524, when the 
Imperialists, under the Duke of Bourbon,* laid siege to 
Marseilles. With characteristic self-confidence, the duke 
had declared that three shots would bring the terrified 
burghers to his feet, with the keys of the fortress in their 
hands, and ropes about their necks. But his advance 
had been impeded by the non-arrival of reinforcements 
and the failure of the English subsidy ; so that when he 
arrived before the city, he found that its works had been 
formidably strengthened, and that they were defended with 
vigour and persistency. To carry them by a sudden attack 
was impossible, and regular besieging operations were 
impeded by the intractable temper of his colleague, the 
Marquis di Pescara, who regarded him as a rival, and 
was jealous of his renown. Much damage was done to 
the besiegers by the well-directed artillery of the garrison. 
Pescara was hearing mass one day in his own tent, when 
a shot entered it, and killed the officiating priest and two 
gentlemen who were present. Bourbon, who had heard 
the cries, hurried to the tent to know what had happened. 
“ Oh, nothing,” replied Pescara, “ except the timid 
burghers of Marseilles, who are coming with ropes about 
their necks and the keys in their hands.” A breach at 
length was effected in the wall ; but the entrance was 

* Bourbon was constable of France. A quarrel with Francis in- 
duced him to combine with the Emperor Charles and Henry VIII. 
in a league against his king and country ; but the plot was discovered, 
and Bourbon fled to Italy, where Charles, recognizing his military 
genius, placed him in command of the Imperialist army. 
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found to be so well protected by an inner wall, that n< 
advantage could be taken of it. When Pescara wai 
apprised of this fresh difficulty, he strode into Bourbon*! 
tent, where a council of war was assembled, and withou 
noticing the general, exclaimed, “ Gentlemen, they wh( 
are in a hurry to go to heaven cannot do better thai 
remain at this siege ; but for my part I mean to returr 
to Italy . 99 Everybody present joined him, and Bourboi 
was left in his tent, mortified and alone. He was com 
pelled to issue orders for a retreat, which was effectec 
leisurely and in admirable order, and he rccrossed th< 
Italian frontier almost unmolested. 

The Imperial fleet was even more unfortunate that 
the Imperial army. Falling in with the galleys of Andrei 
Doria, then in the service of France, and the French ship! 
under La Fayette, it was completely defeated ; severa 
ships were destroyed or captured, and among the pri 
soners was Philibert de Chalon, Prince of Orange. 

Francis was encouraged by these successes to make ar 
effort to conquer the Milanese, and though his more ex 
perienced councillors warned him that the season was to< 
far advanced, and that the undertaking was one of ven 
great hazard and danger, he was not to be diverted fron 
his purpose. Hastily crossing the Alps, he descendec 
upon Milan, of which he easily made himself master 
Milan had fallen from its former high estate : the ravage! 
of the plague had thinned its once redundant population 
the unsparing exactions of its fierce foes, and its not Jess 
cruel friends, had reduced it to poverty and misery; anc 
the horrors of war had left their devastating traces in ever] 
street. Its admirable position made it still of importance 
from a military point of view ; but before Francis coulc 
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establish himself in Italy it would be necessary for him to 
strike a weightier blow than the capture of Milan. The 
cities of Lodi and Pavia invited his attack. At Lodi a 
considerable portion of the Imperial army, worn out 
with the fatigues of their retreat, had sought rest and 
shelter ; and it was probable, in the enfeebled condition 
of its garrison, that it would readily yield to a vigorous 
assault, while from the scantiness of supplies which it con- 
tained, there could be no doubt that a blockade would 
be successful. Bonnivet, the king’s general, advised, 
however, that an attack should be made upon Pavia; 
and the advice of this most incompetent commander 
was unaccountably accepted. Encamping the bulk of 
his army in the park of Mirabello, Francis invested the 
city. 

The Emperor had entrusted its defence to Da Leyva, 
who had strengthened the works with so much skill and 
efficiency, and had been so heartily seconded in his 
efforts by the inhabitants — the women were working in 
the trenches — that all attempts to take it by assault were 
soon found to be hopeless. The French artillery was 
vigorously plied for several days, and a breach effected 
in the outer wall ; but when the troops poured through 
the gap, they found themselves confronted by an inner 
rampart, which was beyond the range of their guns, and 
proved unassailable. Between this barrier and the outer 
wall intervened a long deep moat. Every house in the 
place had been conveited into a miniature fortress, and 
there was not a window within reach, from which a 
withering fire was not directed upon the assailants, who, 
after a display of hopeless valour, retreated with heavy 
loss. The French generals now adopted another plan 
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They proposed to divert the course of the Ticino where 
it skirted and protected the fortifications ; and for this 
purpose dams were constructed, the current was arrested, 
and a canal dug to carry off the water. But a deluge 
of rain swelled the river to such a height, that it swept 
the dams clean away, and levelled the banks of the 
projected canal. It was evident to Francis that he must 
rely upon slower methods to reduce a place which both 
art and nature had defended so strongly. 

The pope interposed his good offices to bring to a 
termination, if possible, a war which indicted so much 
injury upon Italy, and his envoys made a vigorous effort 
to conclude a truce of five years, with the conditions that 
Francis should hold possession of so much of the Mi- 
lanese as lay between the Adda and the Po, excepting the 
town and fortress of Lodi, and that Milan should remain 
in the hands of the pope as an impartial and a central 
party. Lannoy, the Imperialist commander, warmly pro- 
tested that he would agree to no truce which left the 
French one foot of ground in the Milanese ; while 
Francis was buoyed up by a sanguine conviction that 
Pavia would soon fall before his arms, when he would 
be master of the whole duchy. On the failure of this 
attempt at negotiation, the pope, believing perhaps that 
the French would be successful, entered into a secret 
treaty with Francis, to the effect that neither he nor 
the city of Florence should furnish any succour to the 
Emperor, and that Francis should afford his protection 
to the Florentine republic ; in other words, that Francis 
should assist the pontiff in destroying the independence 
of that famous commonwealth. 

In m «itrpr»crthf»n hi«i armv in tbp 




Lannoy had drawn such large reinforcements from 
Naples, as to leave it almost without defence ; and 
Francis resolved to avail himself of this circumstance 
to make an attack upon it. D’Aubigny was therefore 
despatched with a force of five thousand men-at-arms, 
and Lannoy could do nothing to check the progress 
of the invaders, since he could not persuade his col- 
league, Pescara, nor his own Spaniards, to venture an 
engagement. Both in the Imperialist camp and in the 
city of Pavia great discontent prevailed, owing to the 
scarcity of provisions and the want of money for pay- 
ment of the troops. Charles at this time was lying ill 
in Spain, prostrated with fever and ague ; his army was 
weak as well as mutinous, and there was no co-operation 
or cordial understanding among his captains. So that 
though the French suffered from scarcity of provisions, 
as well as from the inclemency of the weather, fortune 
seemed disposed to favour Francis, and to promise a 
successful issue to his campaign. 

Da Leyva had contrived to inform Lannoy of the 
dangerous discontent of the garrison at the long arrears 
of their pay, and the Imperialist general devised a 
scheme for satisfying them. The investment of the city 
was so complete, that no supplies could reach it without 
traversing the French camp. Lannoy therefore mounted 
a couple of trusty soldiers, disguised as peasants, upon 
hackneys ; and each leading another horse, across whose 
back was slung two small barrels of wine, they presented 
themselves at the French outposts. Their appearance 
excited no suspicion, and wine being an acceptable 
commodity, they were allowed to pass freely through 
the camp. Having reached a convenient point near 
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the walls, as had already been arranged with Da Leyva, 
the garrison made a sudden and vigorous sally, drove 
away the crowd, and seized the barrels, which, instead 
of wine, contained a store of arrows, and furnished a 
welcome supply. It proved, however, only a temporary 
advantage ; and Da Leyva, to prevent his mercenaries 
from breaking into open rebellion, seized the sacred 
utensils, and other objects composed of the precious 
metals, which he found in the churches, and coined 
them into money. 

It was about this time that the Duke of Bourbon, 
who had been gathering recruits in Germany, rejoined 
the Imperial army with twelve thousand experienced and 
well-disciplined lanz-knechts; a reinforcement which ren- 
dered offensive movements possible. As the strength 
of the Emperor’s forces increased, that of the French 
army diminished, its ranks being thinned by disease and 
desertion, and the bonds of discipline having been 
seriously relaxed. Moreover, the rapacious dishonesty 
of not a few of the officers had led them to return their 
companies as complete, in order to obtain the full pay, 
when they had scarcely half their numbers. But the 
defection of the Grisons, six thousand in number, was 
a more serious blow. Gian Giacomo Medequin, a bold 
and dashing adventurer, was engaged by the Imperialist 
generals to compel the return of their Swiss mercenaries 
to their new country. For this purpose he planned a 
secret attack upon the castle of Chiavenna, a stronghold 
of the Grisons, near the lake of Como, and succeeded in 
kidnapping and carrying off its governor. Shortly after- 
wards he rode with his desperados to the fortress, and 
requested to see the unfortunate governor’s wife. When 
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she appeared upon the ramparts, Medequin brought 
her husband before her, bound hand and foot, and 
holding his own sword to the man’s throat, threatened 
to stab him before her face if she did not yield up the 
castle. Her love as a wife prevailed over her feelings 
as a patriot, and she threw open the gates. When it 
was known in the province that Chiavenna was in the 
hands of the enemy, the general assembly resolved to 
recall those of their troops who were in the French 
service, and orders for their immediate return were 
despatched to the camp. In spite of the king’s remon- 
strances, the Grisons at once abandoned their standards, 
and set out for their own country. 

Da Leyva was much encouraged by this event, of which 
he obtained instant information, and quitting the de- 
fensive system he had hitherto adopted, he began to 
harass the French by frequent sorties. At the same 
time the Imperial army drew nearer to the scene of 
action, and it soon became evident to Francis and his 
generals that Pavia could not be taken without a pitched 
battle. At a council of war his veteran warriors advised 
him to decline an engagement which he could not fight 
except upon disadvantageous terms, and, breaking up 
his camp, to retire upon Binasco. They represented 
that, in the circumstances, a victory would hardly be 
worth gaining, while a defeat, if such should occur, 
must prove ruinous ; and they urged him, by withdraw- 
ing, to give his army the repose it so much needed, to 
allow time for reinforcements to arrive, and to frustrate 
the plans which the enemy had laid for forcing him to 
engage at a disadvantage. There could be no doubt 
as to the prudence of this counsel ; but the pride and 
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impetuosity of Francis led him to disregard it He had 
pledged himself, by repeated declarations, to take Pavia, 
or perish before its walls ; and his haughty disposition 
recoiled from the contumely in which a retreat would 
involve him. Supported by the rash arrogance of 
Bonnivet, Biron, and Montmirante, he resolved to abide 
the hazard of the die, and stake everything on the 
chances of a general engagement Though the Imperial 
army had gained in numbers, its position was one of 
extreme difficulty, from which the most daring mea 
sures alone could extricate it The season was severe 
and unhealthy ; the troops were poorly furnished with 
the necessaries of war, and murmured loudly at the 
non-payment of their arrears. One of two alterna- 
tives was offered to the Emperor’s generals ; they must 
either disband their forces and retire, or compel the 
enemy to meet them in the open field. Lannoy was 
in favour of the more prudent, Bourbon and Pescara 
of the bolder course, and they prevailed. 

The position occupied by Francis was, from a defen- 
sive point of view, remarkable for its strength. He 
had pitched his camp in the park of Mirabello, which 
extended to the very walls of Pavia, and was surrounded 
by walls of solid brick and stone, much too lofty to be 
escaladed, and too massive to be easily overthrown. In 
the centre stood the palace of Mirabello, which the 
French engineers had converted into an almost im- 
pregnable fortress. The rearguard, under the Duke ot 
Alen^on, was encamped in the park ; and the van, 
which La Palice commanded, occupied the suburbs of 
the city. It was possible that by forcing the park, 
and penetrating through the main and the rearguards, 
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the Imperialists might effect a passage; but so great 
was the danger and difficulty of such a movement, that 
Francis believed they would never attempt it. They 
might also have reached the city by passing the Ticino ; 
but the fort was directly commanded by the French 
artillery. 

The object of the Imperialist commanders was to 
force the king to give battle outside his formidable 
entrenchments. By night and day they directed attacks 
against various points ; and having laboriously raised an 
artificial mound to a height sufficient to overlook the 
French lines, they planted a heavy gun near its summit, 
and with this gun, and another on the ramparts of Pavia, 
caused a heavy loss among the royal troops before 
they could be silenced. 

Da Leyva had delivered a successful assault upon 
the troops stationed at Borgoretto and San Lanfranco, 
carrying off three guns and a considerable quantity of 
ammunition. This defeat severely wounded the pride 
of Giovanni de Medici, who was in command, and he 
resolved upon an effort to retrieve his reputation. By 
an assumption of extreme carelessness he enticed Da 
Leyva into renewing his attack ; and having planted an 
ambush, opened it so opportunely that he inflicted a 
severe discomfiture upon the Imperialists, killed many, 
and drove the remainder back in confusion to Pavia. 
Upon his return to the camp he met the admiral, Biron, 
who discussed with him the incidents of the contest, and 
afterwards accompanied him to the spot where he had 
laid the ambush. While they were conversing, a Spanish 
soldier, who had hid himself in a neighbouring house, 
shot De Medici in the heel, wounding him so severely, 
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that he was obliged to leave the caraj), and retire to 
Piacenza. 

Meanwhile the pope, with true Italian duplicity, had 
played the part of a pacificator, and affected to negotiate 
between the French king and the Imperialist generals. 
He had despatched to either camp a papal legate, who 
acted as his spies, and kept him early and well informed 
of the condition of both armies. Clement then com- 
municated with Francis, and entreated him, by their 
common interests, to refrain from engaging the enemy. 
He assured him that it was with difficulty the Imperial 
commanders kept their troops together, and that if the 
successful issue of a pitched battle did not soon furnish 
them with money for the payment of their troops, they 
would be unable to prevent the mercenaries from dis- 
banding. Francis could not doubt the accuracy of this 
information, but he was confident of winning an easy 
victory, and eager to strike a blow at a detested rival. 

Events quickly furnished him with the fatal opportu- 
nity he so imprudently desired. Pescara, perceiving 
the danger of inaction, planned a grand attack on the 
French camp, which Da Leyva was to support by a 
simultaneous movement on the vanguard under La 
Palice. He divided the bulk of his army into three 
divisions ; the heavy cavalry he placed under Lannoy ; 
Pescara himself led a picked body of light horse, 
accompanied by some troops of crossbowmen ; and the 
Duke of Bourbon took the command of the lanz-knechts 
and other infantry. As a preliminary to their advance, 
it was necessary to effect a considerable breach in the 
French line of fortifications ; and this work was entrusted 
to a large force of pioneers, whose operations were to be 
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carried on under cover of night, and masked by a 
feigned attack. For this purpose the night of the 23rd 
of February was chosen. Bourbon selected from the 
lanz-knechts and his own troops three thousand cool 
and steady veterans, ordering them to put their shirts on 
over their armour; and then sent them against the park 
of Mirabello, while two assaults were hazarded from other 
quarters. The attention of the French was then diveited 
while, unheard amid the clash of arms, the pioneers 
pushed forward their operations strenuously. The plan 
was completely successful. Busy at all points in defend- 
ing themselves against an enemy whose strength in the 
darkness, and under the effect of the surprise, they 
naturally exaggerated, the French did not observe the 
insidious approaches of the engineers, until the dawn of 
day revealed to them the destruction of a large extent 
of their defences, affording an easy entrance to the 
Imperial troops. 

Francis had been informed by his spies of the medi- 
tated attack; but the Imperial leaders had kept their 
counsels so well, that they could not learn against what 
point it would be delivered. Upon the first alarm, 
believing that the enemy would make the castle of 
Mirabello their chief aim, he drew out the whole of his 
force into the park in order to repel them ; but notwith- 
standing the quickness of his movements, he was too 
late. The Imperialists showed no intention of engaging 
him, but swept along his left flank, with the double view 
of gaining possession of the castle and entering Pavia. 

D’Avaies, the young Marquis of Guasto, then on the 
threshold of his brilliant career, was foremost in this 
Exploit. Having reached the castle, he carried it by 

9 
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assault, and despatched a part of his troop to the gate 
of Pavia, where, however, they were encountered by 
Biron, and after a resolute resistance driven back with 
great loss. 

The other divisions were hurrying forward with a 
similar object, when they were assailed and thrown into 
disorder by a sudden and well-directed cannonade from 
the French guns. Galiot de Genouillac, who com- 
manded the artillery, had first posted it so as to com- 
mand the breach through which the Imperialists poured 
in their battalions ; but by a rapid and skilful movement 
he changed its direction, and taking the enemy in 
flank, smote them with a withering fire, which it w.is 
impossible to withstand. Bourbon saw that everything 
depended upon their being extricated from this whole- 
sale slaughter; and ordering them to break up into 
small bodies, he changed their course so as to carry 
them out of the range of the storm of shot that dealt 
death and desolation all around. There can be no 
doubt that at this crisis Francis might easily have 
secured the fortune of the day ; but by an incredibly 
grave blunder, instead of attacking and overpowering 
the remnant of Da Guasto’s troop, while Genouillac’s 
artillery defended the breach, he marched his division 
directly in front of his own guns, and masked their 
fire, in the vainglorious expectation of enjoying all the 
honour of the victory. 

As soon as the Imperialists found that the hostile 
cannon were silent, they rallied their ranks, and prepared 
to renew the attack. Bourbon, at the head of his 
German troops, who had closed in a body, and Pescara, 
with his Spaniards, rushed forward impetuously. On 




the other side, Lannoy and his Italians followed their 
example ; while Da Guasto, who had re-formed his 
thinned ranks, attacked him in the rear, and was strongly 
sustained by a vigorous and opportune sally from Pavia 
of Da Leyva’s horsemen. 

La Palice saw with consternation the vigorous and 
ready use which the Imperialists had made of the king’s 
blunder ; and in order, if it were possible, to retrieve it, 
he marched the vanguard under his command towards 
the battle, and thus drew up in array one wing, while 
the Duke of Alengon formed another on the opposite side, 
and presented to the enemy a new front. Between 
Chabannes and the king’s division were the Duke of 
Guelder’s black bands, some 5,000 in number, led by 
De la Pole, the claimant of the honours and dignities 
of the White Rose of England. To the left of the king, 
interposing between him and the Duke of Alengon, stood 
a corps of 8,000 Swiss. The centre, under the king, 
was composed almost entirely of mounted gendarmes. 
This arrangement presented a long line ; and to prevent 
it from outflanking them, the Imperial generals divided 
their forces into a number of small bodies, capable V 
being easily handled, and well adapted to co-operate 
with each other as occasion might require. Their first 
attack was delivered against the centre and the right 
wing. The Germans hated with a passionate hatred 
the “ black bands,” looking upon them as rebels and 
traitors ; and the u black bands ” reciprocated the feel- 
ing. They had been placed under the ban of the empire 
for continuing in the French service ; and the knowledge 
that they had no quarter to expect from their foes, 
together with the passionate encouragements of their 
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leader, urged them to unparalleled exertions. But 
though they fought with brilliant recklessness, the 
superior strength of the enemy prevailed against them. 
They were hemmed in on either flank, and miserably 
cut to pieces, falling where they stood, and without 
yielding an inch of ground.* 

Flushed by their success, the lanz-knechts turned 
their attack upon the right wing, which had suffered 
severely from a charge made upon it by the Neapolitan 
division under Castaldo, the second in command to 


* De la Pole, the “White Rose,” the pretender against Henry 
VIII., did not fall on the battle-field, but in attempting to escape 
hom it. Sandoval relates that when the army was routed, he 
assumed the green coat of a servant, and throwing away his helmet, 
took to flight. On his way he fell in with a company of peasants, 
one of whom he requested to show him the way to Vigera, giving 
him a gold chain, and promising him two hundred ducats on his 
arrival. But this munificence tempted the man to play the villain. 
Coming to a bog, he bade De la Pole proceed, as there was no 
danger; but on riding across it, his horse sank up to the girths 
in a quagmire ; whereupon the peasant, as Pole was struggling to 
extricate himself, clove his head with a hatchet. “ But the justice 
of the commiserating enemy punished the perfidious crime. The 
clown boasting of the feat, it became known, and he was hanged 
for the treachery.” (Sharon Turner, “ Henry VIII.,” i.) Richard 
de la Pole was the nephew of Edward IV. Froude says he was 
killed at Pavia (ii. 59), but, as we have seen, that is a mistake. . . . 
As to the “black bands,” when Francis visited the battle-field after 
the fight was over, he observed that they lay almost in ranks, as 
they had been drawn up ; and turning to his companions, he ex- 
claimed, “If all my subjects had done their duty as well as these 
brave men, the Spaniards would be my prisoners, instead of my 
being theirs.” (Du Bellay, ii. 395.) Thus the fault of his incom- 
petent generalship Francis conveniently threw upon the supposed 
dereliction of a portion of his soldiers. But kings never make — or. 
at least, never confess — mistakes. 
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Pescara. They had twice engaged and twice been 
driven back; when the lanz-knechts joined them, they 
made a third assault, and were completely successful. 
Clement d'Aurtrin, La Palice’s lieutenant, was killed in 
the milee ; and while the chivalrous old marshal was 
vainly attempting to rally his disheartened troops, his 
horse was shot under him. He freed himself with great 
agility from his prostrate steed, and was hastening to join 
the infantry, when Castaldo took him prisoner. Re- 
specting his years and his valour, Castaldo in person under- 
took to conduct him from the field. They fell in on the 
way with a Spanish captain, named Buzarto, who, from 
his splendid armour and air of command, judged that 
La Palice was an important personage, and insisted on 
sharing the advantages of such a prize. So insolent a 
claim was resisted by Castaldo ; whereupon Buzarto 
angrily discharged his arquebuse at the French marshal, 
exclaiming, “ If he is not my prisoner, he shall never 
be yours.” Thus miserably perished the hero of a 
hundred battles, — the veteran warrior who had won 
renown on the fields of Fomova and Ravo, Aguadelio, 
Ravenna, and Marignan. 

Meanwhile, in the centre, where Francis himself 
commanded, the battle raged with vehemence. The 
king was distinguished by his large and conspicuous 
figure, his splendid attire — the plume in his casque, and 
the surtout of cloth of silver which he wore over his 
armour — no less than by his gallant exploits. He was 
foremost in the charge, and the hottest passage of the 
fight was readily known by his presence in it. With his 
own hand he slew Ferdinad Castriot, the grandson of 
the famous Scanderbeg, and the last of the royal race of 
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Albania; and a gentleman of Franche Comt£, named 
Audelot, he wounded severely, laying open his cheek 
with a blow of his sword. He fought indeed more like 
a knight-errant than a general or a king. 

The French men-at-arms had made so desperate an 
onset on the troops of St. Angelo, and had been so well 
sustained by the Swiss, that the Italians had given way 
and fled in disorder. But before Francis could profit 
by this success, Pescara moved up his inflexible Spanish 
infantry, who closed their files together in a solid living 
rampart. At the same moment he put in practice a 
manoeuvre he had devised, which, being then seen for 
the first time, proved so successful that it decided the 
fortune of the day. He had raised a body of 1,500 
Basque crossbowmen, selected for their agility and 
skill in the management of their peculiar weapon, and 
had trained them with great care until they could per- 
form with ease and coolness the service he required of 
them. At his signal the close ranks of his pikemen 
opened, and the Basques, sallying forth in small detach- 
ments, drew within range of the French gendarmes, 
levelled and discharged ; then, swift as birds, retired for 
shelter behind the pikes, which protected them against 
the pursuit of horse. The confusion caused by their 
sudden movement was even more disastrous than the 
execution done by their fa al bolts. Francis ordered his 
cavalry to open their ranks, so as to offer a less sure 
target to those dangerous bowmen ; but this manoeuvre 
proved very unfortunate. The swift footed Basques, 
carrying only their bows and arrows, ran lightly between 
the French ranks, picked out their men, shot at leisure, 
and by their nimbleness easily eluded the blows or pursuit 



of the heavily accoutred men-at-arms, who, in their cum- 
brous coats of mail, could turn but slowly. In less than 
an hour the splendid and hitherto invincible chivalry of 
France were disordered and cut to pieces by the attack 
of an apparently insignificant enemy. 

It was at this critical moment, when the prompt 
advance of a force of infantry might have driven back 
the bowmen, and saved Francis and his chivalry, that the 
Duke of Alen^on, who had taken no part in the engage- 
ment, ordered his wing to retreat. The Switzers, who 
were posted between his cavalry and the king’s, seeing 
themselves left wholly unprotected, were seized with a 
panic, and fell back in confusion. Fleuranges galloped 
up to them impetuously, and besought them to consider 
the inevitable consequences of their desertion, endeavour- 
ing by remonstrances and promises to hold them to their 
post, and offering, in order to restore their confidence, 
that his own troop of gendarmes should dismount and 
charge on foot in their first rank. But all was in vain ; 
they fled, and fled disgracefully. Their leader, Diespach, 
was so shame-stricken and — to use an old English word 
— despaired by their craven conduct, that he rushed 
alone upon the advancing lanz-knechts, and flung away 
a life which seemed to him dishonoured, and therefore 
intolerable. 

All that was possible in the emergency Fleuranges did ; 
he rode into the thick of the affray, joining his troops 
to those who still fought around their king, who scon 
became the rallying-point, so to speak, of the French 
battle. The tide of conflict now eddied and swayed 
with terrible fury. The Ffench gentry displayed the 
valour of their race, charging with a vehemence which 
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broke even the serried ranks of the lanz-knechts, and 
checking the progress of the Basques by literally tram- 
pling them under the feet of their horses. Pescara, 
wounded in the face, was struck down from his charger, 
and narrowly escaped the fate of so many of his bow- 
men. Lannoy came up to his assistance, but was beaten 
back. Desperate as had been the fortunes of the French, 
they seemed on the point of being retrieved by their 
heroic courage ; and the day would doubtless have 
been saved if the infantry had come to the support of 
this gallant band of horsemen. But gradually the Im- 
perial troops gathered up from every part of the field, 
and pressed them with an overpowering weight of 
numbers. When Bourbon arrived with his invincible 
battalions, the battle was at an end. 

Francis fought bravely to the last. Surrounded by 
enemies, he dealt his blows with an impetuosity which 
nothing seemed to exhaust. It is said that he killed six 
of his assailants before his horse was shot, and threw 
him. He had two wounds in his leg, and a cut on his 
forehead ; but though weakened by loss of blood, he 
contrived to release himself from his horse, and leaping 
to his feet, renewed the fight. The Imperialists, struck 
with admiration of his kingliness, implored him to sur 
render ; but with the old chivalric pride, he shrank from 
yielding his sword to the common soldiers around him, 
and would probably have been cut down, but for the 
opportune arrival of Pomperant, who threw himself at 
his feet, and entreated him to desist from a hopeless 
struggle. Francis listened; but when Pomperant pro- 
posed that he should yield to Bourbon, he replied, that 
he would die a thousand deaths rather than surrender to 
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that hateful traitor. Pomperant then mentioned the 
viceroy of Naples; the king consented, and Lannoy 
being sent for, Francis gave him his sword. The viceroy 
received it kneeling ; and kissing Francis’s hand, re- 
spectfully presented him with another weapon. 

The first of the chief commanders to come upon the 
spot after the king’s surrender was the Marquis di 
Pescara, who was followed by Guasto and others. At 
last, Bourbon, armed cap-a-pti } and with his bloody 
sword in his hand, approached : Francis demanded his 
name ; on learning it, he stepped a few paces behind 
Pescara, who, perceiving that he was troubled, went to 
Bourbon, and demanded his sword. The Duke gave 
it, and running to the king, and lifting his beaver, cast 
himself on his knees, and humbly demanded leave to 
kiss the royal hand. Francis refused. Whereupon 
Bourbon, with tears in his eyes, said, “ Sir, if you would 
have followed my counsel, you should not have needed to 
be in this state; nor should so much blood of the French 
nobility have been shed as now stains the fields of Italy.” 
The king, turning up his eyes to heaven, replied only, 
“ Patience ! since Fortune has failed me.” But further 
discourse was prevented by Pescara, who, desiring 
Francis to mount the horse that had been provided for 
him, conducted him towards Pavia.” * 

As the king expressed a strong desire not to enter the 
city, fearing that his premature boast of its easy capture 
might be remembered against him in his forlorn condition^ 
Lannoy ushered him into his own tent. After his wounds 
were dressed, he sat down and wrote to his royal mother 
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the famous letter, so expressive in its brevity: “ Madame , 
tout est perdu— fors PhonneurP He was afterwards re- 
moved to the castle of Pizzighitone, under a strong 
guard. 

The victory was in all respects a most decisive one. 
The only place belonging to Francis was the castle of 
Milan, which Trodoro, Trivulzio, and Chandion held. 
When they heard of the defeat, they retreated into France, 
and once more the French power was extinct in Italy. 
The king a prisoner ; the most noble of his subjects sharing 
his fate, or having encountered their death ; the gen- 
darmerie almost cut to pieces, and the black bands, the 
flower of the German infantry, destroyed ; these were the 
fatal fruits of the ill-advised battle of Pavia. 55 '* 


* 44 Life and Times of Francis I.” (edit. 1829), from which th»* 
preceding chapter has been condensed and re-written. 
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.LUTZEN. November 6, 1632. 

T HE victorious progress through Germany of Gus* 
tavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, historically 
famous as the Champion of Protestantism, compelled the 
Emperor to restore to the command of the Imperial army 
his formidable subject, Wallenstein, Duke of Friedland. 
The terms imposed by the great soldier were such as 
probably no general had ever before demanded from his 
sovereign. He asked in very truth for an imperium in 
imperio. No army, he insisted, should be introduced 
into the empire, except under his command. To him 
was to belong the right of confiscation and the privilege 
of pardoa Neither the Emperor nor the King of 
Hungary was to visit the army, or exercise over it any 
act of authority. All rewards and appointments were to 
be in his hands. In payment for his services, he claimed 
a principality in the Austrian States, and one of the 
conquered provinces of the empire when recovered by his 
arms. Should retreat prove at any time advisable, all 
the Austrian dominions were to be open to him. When 
peace was concluded, he was to be confirmed in the 
possession of the Duchy of Mecklenburg ; and due notice 
was to be given, should it be intended again to remove 
him from his command. 
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These hard conditions having been accepted, Wallen- 
stein called around him his old officers, and fixing the 
rendezvous at Znaim, gave them commissions to levy 
troops. As if by magic, as if in illustration cf the old 
fable of Deucalion, an army seemed to start from the 
ground at his summons. His military renown, and the 
reports of his splendid generosity, drew to the obscure 
Moravian town thousands of stalwart men inured to 
battle. Upwards of 300 officers applied for letters of 
service; some raised companies, others whole regiments; 
nobles and men of fortune armed and equipped battalions 
of foot and squadrons of horse at their own expense 
all who hungered after power, or excitement, or booty 
flocked once more to the standard of Wallenstein. From 
the east and west they came, from the north and south : 
the Italian condottiere, the Scotch soldier-of-fortune, the 
Spanish cavalier, the hardy Arab horseman, the Hunga- 
rian hussar, Lutheran, Calvinist, and Papist, stood side 
by side. Men of different nationalities and creeds were 
combined into a homogeneous whole by the genius of their 
great leader. And before the third month had expired, 
an army of 60,000 soldiers, mostly veterans, well equipped 
and well supplied, was pledged to obey the orders of the 
Duke of Friedland. 

This gathering of the fighting men of Europe has 
been picturesquely described by Schiller, in his great 
tragedy : — 

** Once already have I 

Proved myself worth an army to you. I alone ! 

Before the Swedish strength your troops had melted, 

Beside the Lech sank Tilly, your last hope ; 

Into Bavaria, like a winter torrent, 

Did that Gustavus pour ; and at Vienna, 
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In his own palace, did the Emperor tremble. 

Soldiers were scarce, for still the multitude 
Follow the luck ; all eyes were turned on me, 

Their helper in distress ; the Emperor’s piide 
Bowed itself down before the man he had injured. 

Twas I must rise, and with creative word 
Assemble forces in the desolate camps. 

I did it. Like a god of war, my name 

Went through the world. The drum was beat, and lo. 

The plough, the workshop, is forsaken ; all 
Swarm to the old familiar long-loved banners.” 

Their implicit devotion to the remarkable man, half heio, 
half charlatan, who led them, is also portrayed : — 

“ This vast and mighty host is all obedience 
To Friedland’s captains, and its brave commanders ; 

Bred in one school, and nurtured with one milk, 

Are all excited by one heart and soul. 

They are no strangers on the soil they tread, 

The service is their only house and home. 

No zeal inspires them for their country's came, 

Nor care they for the Emperor ; for one half, 

Deserting other service, fled to me, 

Indifferent what their banner, whether ’tween 
The Double Eagle, Lily, or the Lion.* 

Yet one sole man can win this fiery host, 

By equal rule, by equal love and fear, 

Blending the many-nationed whole in one.” 

A new aspect to the war was quickly imparted by 
Wallenstein. Falling on the Saxon garrison of Prague, 
he crushed it utterly, recovered the strong towns of Egra 
and Emmeritz, and in a few weeks had driven the 
Saxons out of Bohemia. He then prepared to pour his 
warriors into Saxony; but as the Swedish army, under 
(Justavus, was threatening the Imperial territories, he 


That is, the Emperor, France, and Sweden. 
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changed his plans, at the Emperor’s urgent solicitation, 
and uniting with Maximilian, the Elector of Bavaria, 
advanced into the Upper Palatinate. On learning the 
direction of his march, Gustavus fixed upon Nuremberg 
as his own centre of operations, and, with fine military 
ability, converted it speedily into an impregnable camp. 
Wallenstein, on arriving in front of it, was compelled 
to own its strength, and perceiving that it could not be 
taken by assault, unless he was prepared to sacrifice his 
whole army, he resolved on reducing it by a rigid blockade. 
For this purpose he entrenched himself near Fiirth, 
about five miles to the north of Nuremberg, on a range 
of wooded heights, the base of which was watered by the 
Rednitz. His camp formed an irregular parallelogramme, 
about five miles in length, and from one to two miles in 
breadth, fortified everywhere by redoubts and abattis ; 
houses and villages, and the inequalities of the ground, 
being carefully utilised in this great system of defence. 
From this commanding position he was able to close up 
the channels through which Gustavus received his sup- 
plies, while his stout horsemen and light troops harassed 
and cut off the Swedish foraging parties. Experience 
soon demonstrated the wisdom of his waiting policy. 
The ordinary population of Nuremberg had been largely 
increased by hundreds of the peasantry, who had sought 
an asylum within its walls ; and they began, in common 
with the Swedish army, to suffer from the scarcity of 
provisions. It is difficult for us to realize any just con- 
ception of the miseries undergone by the inhabitants ot 
a blockaded town ; the tortures of hunger, bringing with 
them, as inevitable consequences, physical feebleness 
and mental despondency ; the conflict of emotions, as 
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the mother sits with wan face among her failing children, 
and the husband, with aching heart, contemplates the 
shrunken form of his sorrowing wife. In the track of 
famine always comes the pestilence ; and death reaped 
a rich harvest in unhappy Nuremberg. With wonderful 
skill and energy, Gustavus drew in reinforcements from 
the banks of the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Oder, until 
in mid-August he had collected 66,000 men, with sixty 
pieces of artillery, and found himself at the head of a 
force superior in some important respects to the Duke 
of Friedland’s army. Wallenstein has been censured 
by military critics for allowing this large additional force 
to join the King of Sweden. But Colonel Mitchell 
thinks the censure undeserved.* “From the moment 
he had determined to make famine do the work of arms, 
and knew his own camp to be impregnable, he was per- 
fectly right in allowing these additional troops to pass 
unmolested. Directed against the Austrian dominions, or 
well employed in the rear of Wallenstein’s position, the 
powerful army that Oxenstjerna brought to the aid of 
Gustavus might have shaken the Imperial throne. Within 
the circumference of the Swedish lines, these forces 
could add only to the distress already suffered there ; 
and if that distress was great before the arrival of this 
reinforcement, it was grievously augumented by the 
additional numbers which had then to be supplied. ’’ 
And towards the end of August Gustavus recognised 
that no other course was possible to him but to abandon 
the famine-stricken town, unless he could dislodge 
Wallenstein. In the hope of provoking him to give 
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battle, he opened a heavy cannonade against the Im- 
perial lines on the 22nd of August. Maximilian of 
Bavaria was eager to accept the challenge, but Wallen- 
stein was immoveable. Gustavus then crossed the 
Rednitz, took up a position on the left flank of the Im- 
perialists, and, covering the advance by a tremendous 
storm of artillery, hurled a strong division against the 
Alte Feste, a fortified hill which formed the key of 
Wallenstein’s defence. The attack was vigorously pushed, 
but, after some hours of severe fighting, was repulsed with 
no small slaughter. Says Harte, the quaint old bio- 
grapher of the Swedish hero : “ The king, though even 
fixed in one place, formed the disposition of each attack, 
and despatched his orders accordingly, and the whole 
combined operations proceeded only upon one principle, 
which was to possess the summit of the mountain (the 
Alte Feste is a considerable hill, but by means a moun- 
tain), a task rendered difficult by nature, and more so by 
the intervention of art and the obstinate resistance of the 
Imperial troops ; for Wallenstein’s army was a piece of 
machinery which he forced to act almost as he pleased. 
On the contrary, Gustavus’s men loved and adored him 
on a principle of honour, and sought death even of free 
choice and pure magnanimity. Yet the height of the 
mountain was unattainable, though not a single Swede 
behaved amiss.” The reader may form some idea of its 
strength from the following circumstance : word was 
brought Wallenstein by an aide-de-camp, that the king 
had mounted the hill ; to whom he answered hastily, with 
a mixture of profaneness and surprise, “ that he would 
not believe there was a Supreme Being in heaven, if that 
castle could possibly be taken from him.” 
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His belief was not put to the test ; for, with a loss of 

2.000 killed and wounded, the Swedes were compelled 
to abandon the attempt. Unable any longer to hold his 
position at Nuremberg, Gustavus left there a garrison of 

5.000 men, broke up his camp, and on the 8th of Sep- 
tember marched towards Neustadt. With insulting de- 
fiance he swept along the whole line of the Imperial 
entrenchments, his drums beating and colours flying ; 
but Wallenstein looked on indifferent. He has been 
sharply criticized for his persistent avoidance of a battle. 
But he knew well that his army, as a fighting machine, 
was inferior to that of the Swedes ; his troops were not 
animated by the same impulse, nor bound together by 
the same ties. Moreover, if it had been destroyed, or 
even seriously crippled, the empire would have been 
exposed to a mortal blow, inasmuch as it had no other 
army to put into the field. And, finally, he hoped to 
gain his end by strategy more easily and effectively than 
by fighting. Accordingly, while Gustavus was on the 
march for Bavaria, he quitted his camp at Fiirth, and 
wheeled round into the very heart of Saxony, hoping to 
detach the Elector from the Swedish alliance. This able 
stroke Gustavus met by a counter-move, abandoning his 
operations in Bavaria, and swiftly hastening northwards 
into Saxony. With such swiftness did he accomplish 
this manoeuvre, that he surprised his antagonist before 
he had obtained command of the passages of the Elbe 
and Saale, by occupying the ground between Halle and 
Torgau. And ascertaining that a large body of Imperial- 
ists had been detached, under Pappenheim, to ravage 
the Rhenish bishoprics, he resolved on attacking Wal- 
lenstein's weakened army, wherever he could find it. 
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So it came to pass, that, on the evening of November 
4th, Wallenstein, with a force of about 26,000 men, was 
posted at Liitzen, on the high road to Leipzig ; Gustavus, 
with about an equal force, at Naumburg, sixteen miles to 
the south-west ; Pappenheim, at Halle, sixteen miles to 
the north-west, with 12,000 to 15,000 men ; and the 
Saxon army, of 12,000 to 16,000, at Torgau, forty miles 
to the north-east. 

At midnight, on the 4th, Gustavus set his army in 
motion ; but his march was much delayed by the muddy 
nature of the ground, and on the Rippich he was with- 
stood for some time by Isolani, with his Croats and 
Imperial cuirassiers. The day was rapidly wearing when, 
on the 5th, he reached the plain of Liitzen, and a dense 
fog coming on, he was compelled to halt his troops. 
Wallenstein took advantage of the interval to send an 
urgent summons for Pappenheim’s return, to bring up 
all his battalions to Liitzen, and to strengthen his position 
with considerable fortifications. He formed his array 
oehind the road from Weissenfels to Leipzig ; his right 
was protected by the town of Liitzen, but his left was 
uncovered, as he expected the immediate arrival of 
Pappenheim. The infantry was drawn up in ten large 
battalions, six in the first, and four in the second line. 
With these solid masses he hoped to baffle the well-known 
impetuosity of the Swedish attack. On the flanks he 
stationed his cavalry, six large bodies in column on each. 
In the front centre was posted a battery of seven guns, 
and one of seventeen occupied a windmill on the right. 
The remainder of his artillery, eighty pieces in all, were 
planted at intervals along the front. The garden walls 
round Liitzen were loopholed, and lined with marksmen ; 
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the ditches along the roads were deepened, and also 
filled with musketry. General Goltz commanded the 
left wing, Hoik the right, and Offizius the centre. Wal- 
lenstein, who was suffering from a severe attack of gout, 
was carried from point to point in a sedan chair; but as 
soon as the fight began he mounted his horse. 

“ Wallenstein's position," says Merivale,* “was not a 
bad one for an army of equal force, acting on the defen- 
sive; but his order of battle was inconceivably perverse, 
even according to contemporary critics. He seems to 
have been actuated by a resolution to proceed in direct 
opposition to the lessons which the Swedish victories 
had taught his profession. He took a step back to- 
wards the tactics of the old Netherland wars. He is 
said to have conceived that Tilly lost the battle of 
Leipzig through adopting too loose an order : though 
Tilly's solid squares of infantry, or ‘ tercias,’ were 2,000 
strong. His own foot was drawn up in five such solid 
squares, of huge dimensions: four in the centre, one 
on the right, near some windmills. The reader may 
be spared the involved mathematical calculations on 
which these were constructed ; suffice it to say, that, 
if complete, every such square would consist of 5,000 
men, pikemen and musketeers in equal numbers, and 
would have at the angles small projecting bastion-like 
formations of musketeers, so as to be shaped exactly 

like an ordinary quadrangular redoubt In thus 

uniting spearmen with musketeers, Wallenstein only 
followed the fashion; but his enormous squares, con- 
structed, no doubt, with a view to resist the dreaded 
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impetuosity of the Swedes, seem to have been condemned,, 
even in his own age, as pedantic and unwieldy. They 
formed, in fact, the last appearance, on any modern stage, 
of the classical and mediaeval phalanx; capable, no doubt, 
of resisting calvalry attacks, but unable to move them- 
selves in attack or pursuit, and exposed to utter destruc- 
tion when artillery could be brought to bear on them 

His cavalry were on the flanks, consisting (as then usual 
in the Austrian service) of four classes : cuirassiers, as 
they were termed, but who wore, in addition to the 
cuirass, the vizored helmet, gorget, brassarts, and cuisses; 
carbineers, with cuirass and carbine ; dragoons, few in 
number ; and light horse, then termed Croats, as in 
later times Hussars, on the extremities of the line/’ 

The disposition of the Swedish army was so contrived 
as to render it a much more manageable machine. It 
was broken up into battalions of moderate size, which, 
if needed, could easily take up new formations. The 
Swedish brigades, black, yellow, green, and blue, were 
drawn up in the front line’, nowhere more than six deep ; 
and the German infantry formed the second line, or reserve. 
The cavalry defended the flanks ; on the right, towards 
a deep ditch or midstream called the Flossgraben, were 
placed the Swedes ; on the left, nearest to Liitzen, the 
Germans. They consisted of cuirassiers, armed with 
the light curiass, carbine, and broadsword ; and dragoons, 
equipped with musket and skbre. Platoons of musketry, 
100 to 150 strong, were posted between the squadrons. 
The artillery, displayed along the front, included twenty 
heavy pieces and about eighty light four-pounders. The 
entire force numbered about 1 5,000 musketry (the lowest 
estimate is it, 000), and 10.000 to 12,000 cavalry. King 
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Gustavus in person commanded the Swedes ; and Duke 
Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar and Marshal Knyphausen the 
Germans. 

The day opened with a heavy fog (November 6th), 
which did not lift until about eleven o’clock, when the 
two armies stood revealed to each other in all the pomp 
and circumstance of war, at a distance of not more than 
one thousand yards. With lusty hearts and voices the 
Swedes chanted Luther’s hymn and another well-known 
Lutheran strain — 

“ Verzage nicht, du Hauflein klein” 

(Fear not, thou little chosen band), 

the words of which, according to tradition, were written 
by Gustavus himself. The artillery opened fire, but it 
would seem with no great result on either side. Then 
the Swedish infantry advanced against Wallenstein’s 
centre ; and forcing their way across the ditches and 
the road, delivered their attack with so much vehemence 
that they broke two of the Imperialist squares. They 
were taking a third when Wallenstein hurled against 
them the cuirassiers of his right wing, and the Swedes, 
wavering, were driven back across the road with a loss 
of seven guns. Gustavus immediately placed himself 
at the head of Stenbock’s Smalund cuirassier regiment ; 
and calling to his favourite, Colonel Stahlhautsch, a 
soldier of fortune, who had. risen from the condition of 
a serving-man, — “ Charge those black fellows (Picco- 
lomini’s cuirassiers), or they will do us a mischief,” — 
crossed the road, galloped on before his men, and flung 
himself on the flank of another cuirassier regiment. 
Brandishing his sword, he exclaimed, “ Now, in God’s 
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name, let us at them ! Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, let us fight 
for the honour of Thy holy name ! ” At this time he 
was attended by Hof-Marshal Krielsheim, Chamberlain 
Truchsess, a young man of Nuremberg, named Lobelfing, 
and Duke Francis Albert of Saxe-Lauenburg, who fol- 
lowed him into the milee. They were at once surrounded 
by the swarming Imperialists. Staggered for a moment 
by the musketry from the ditches, the Swedish troopers 
followed in hot haste ; but too late — a pistol-shot shat- 
tered the king’s left arm. He continued to encourage 
his men, as they rode up, until, growing weak from 
loss of blood, he turned his horse’s head, and whis- 
pered to Duke Francis, “ Mon cousin, tirez moi d’ici, car 
je suis fort blessd” (My cousin, lead me away, for I 
am heavily hit.) An Austrian trooper marked him as 
he wheeled about, and crying, “Art thou here? I have 
long sought thee ! ” fired his carbine into the back 
of the king, who, with the exclamation, “ Mon Dieu ! ” 
fell to the ground.* The “doer of the deed” was 
instantly beaten down by the Swedes, with “ a storm of 
arquebusades.” Meanwhile the young Nuremberger, 
dismounting, offered the king his horse, but was unable 
to lift him, and found that Gustavus himself was helpless. 
Some of the Imperialists, however, breaking afresh into 
the fray, asked who lay there, and when Lobelfing would 
not answer, one of them discharged a pistol at the king’s 
head, who, sighing, “ I was the king of Sweden,” fell 
asleep. 

The king’s horse, galloping with loose rein and blood- 

* It was long believed that the fatal shot was treacherously fired 
by Duke Francis Albert ; but there seems to have been no real 
foundation for the charge. 
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stained housings across the field, conveyed to his officers 
and soldiers the fatal intelligence of their great leaders 
death. But the battle did not pause. When Knyphausen 
proposed a retreat, Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar hotly 
repelled the suggestion, and, assuming the chief com- 
mand, to which his rank entitled him, called upon the 
Swedes to avenge their beloved monarch The tide 
of battle rolled with greater fury than before. The 
Imperialists had re-formed their army, and Pappenheim 
galloping up from Halle at the head of his cavalry, a 
second throw was made for victory. Pappenheim hurled 
his troopers on the right wing of the Swedes, with a 
shock that temporarily disordered it, and Wallenstein 
profited by the success to lead his centre to the charge. 
The combat that ensued was fiercer than the oldest 
veteran on the field had ever before experienced, and 
the Swedes, reeling before the onset of fresh battalions, 
were driven with fearful slaughter across the ditches. 
Wallenstein, in the hottest of the fire, directed this 
movement with the utmost composure , and his presence 
indicated the point of greatest peril. All his attendants 
were killed or severely wounded ; but though a cannon 
shot tore the spur from his heel, and several musket bails 
lodged in the folds of his buff coat, he escaped unharmed. 
But it was otherwise with Pappenheim, who, like Gus- 
tavus, losing all prudence when the battle fever seized 
him, fought his way into the midst of the Swedes, was 
struck down by two bullets in the breast, and carried off 
the field to die. 

* “Such was the end of this noblest among the servants of the 
Kaiser ; not only brave to a fault, but displaying in his subordinate 
capacity high qualities of generalship. Gustavus himself emphal ically 
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Towards the close of the day the fog descended more 
thickly than ever, but it lifted again suddenly half an 
hour before sunset; and Duke Bernhard, who could 
scarcely withstand any longer the pressure of the Im- 
perialist masses, discovered, to his great joy, that Kny- 
phausen’s reserve remained in admirable order, almost 
untouched by the enemy. The remnants of his first line 
rallied in the intervals of his second, and a grand charge 
by Knyphausen decided the fortune of the day in favour 
of the Swedes. For the last time the Imperialist cannon 
were captured, just as the early November night closed 
in darkness over the fatal field. At this juncture six 
regiments of Pappenheim’s infantry came up, and had 
Wallenstein hurled them at the weary and breathless 
Swedes, he might still have carried off the victory. But 
the darkness — or the treachery of Marshal Hoik, who 
commanded the left wing of the Imperialists, and was 
supposed to have been long meditating treason — inter- 
rupted the movement, and the Swedes bivouacked on 
the battle-field, triumphant, but sorrowing, having won 
the victory, but lost their king. 

Their grief was shared by millions. Throughout Pro- 
testant Germany and in Sweden, citizen and peasant, 
statesman and soldier, all united to mourn the irrepara- 
ble loss. “They wandered about,” says Philippi, “like 

termed him ‘the soldier;’ the learned called him, from his pro- 
digious personal strength, the Samson of the Imperial army. His 
soldiers adored him, and the populace bestowed on him that 
superstitious awe with which in those days they loved to encompass 

their favourites Out of the field, as well as in it, he passed for 

a model of old-fashioned chivalry — a devout and humble Catholic, 
of blameless life and strong domestic attachments.” — H krman 
MebjvalE, Historical Studies, p. 3 1 4. 
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a flock without a shepherd, loudly bewailing the death 
of their prince, their liberator; for such was Gustavus 
Adolphus to them all. Never was a sovereign more 
revered, more loved, or more wept for. Every one 
would have his portrait, and there was not a cottage in 
Germany where it was not to be found.” 

“The battle of Liitzen,” says Mr. Merivale, “still 
affords one of the most interesting chapters in military 
history, notwithstanding all the gigantic additions which 
the annals of the last and present century have made to 
it. Though not precisely one of the ‘ decisive ’ battles 
of history, for it occurred just half-way in the period of 
the Thirty Years’ War, yet it was, in truth, the turning- 
point of that contest. Up to that day, the event in debite 
was the annihilation of one party by the other ; after it, 
the terms of separation only. To the soldier it is 
memorable as the last field in which the old system of 
tactics — that inherited from the ancients by the men 
of the 1 Renaissance 1 — was fairly pitted against the 
modern ; for the modern military art mny be truly 
described as a development only of that introduced by 
Gustavus Adolphus. But it is more famous as the 
occasion of victory and death to one of the few leading 
spirits of the worlds history — one of the few in whom 
nobleness of heart and purpose, and pre-eminence of 
genius, were so fused together as to constitute the true 
character of the hero.” * 


* Mr. S. Rawson Gardiner sketches in a few pregnant phrases the 
character of Gustavus Adolphus. “His,” he says, “is one of the 
few names which relieve the continental Protestanism of the seven- 
teenth century from the charge of barrenness. Possessed of a high 
and brilliant imagination, and of a temperament restless and in le 
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fatigable, to which inaction was the sorest of trials, he was never 
happier than when he was infusing his own glowing spirit into the 
comrades of some perilous enterprise. Christian of Brunswick was 
not more ready than he to lead a charge or conduct a storm. But 
he had, too, that of which no thought ever entered the mind of 
Christian for an instant — the power of seeing facts in their infinite 
variety as they really were, and the self-restraint with which he 
curbed in his struggling spirit and his passionate longing for action 
whenever a calm survey of the conditions around showed him that 
action was inexpedient. In all the pages of history, there is pro- 
bably no man who leaves such an impression of that energy under 
restraint, which is the truest mark of greatness in human character, 
as it is the source of all that is sublime or lovely in nature or in art.” 
( The Thirty Years 9 War , pp. 77, 78.) In our account of the great 
battle of Liitzen, which really saved Lutheran Germany, we have 
consulted Mr. Gardiner’s little volume. Also Harte, “History of 
the Life of Gustavus Adolphus ; ” Lieut. -Col. J. Mitchell, “ Life of 
Wallenstein;” Abp. Trench, “ Gustavus Adolphus in Germany;” 
Herman Merivale, “ Historical Studies ; ” Fried, von Schiller, 
“Geschichte des 30 jahrigen Krieges ; ” and J. G. Droyssen, 
“ Gustav Adolf.” 




IX. 

BATTLE OF THE DUNES. June 14, 1657. 

I 1 ROM WELL, in his foreign policy, exhibited the 
V.. ' characteristics of the Elizabethan statesmen, and 
was guided by the same leading principles. It was really 
France which, when he rose to power as Lord Protector 
of the English Commonwealth, had become the domi- 
nant power of Europe, — France, which, under the able 
guidance of Richelieu, and afterwards of Mazarin, had 
entered on a career of systematic territorial aggrandise- 
ment; but to Cromwell, Spain was “ the head of the papal 
interest/’ the great enemy of civil and religious liberty, 
the tyrannical aggressor, as she had been to Walsingham 
and Burleigh. “The Papists in England,” said Cromwell 
to his Parliament, in 1656, “have been accounted, ever 
since I was born, Spanishized; they never regarded 
France, or any other papist state, but Spain only.” The 
old English antipathy to Spain, “the old English resent- 
ment at the shameful part which the nation had been 
forced to play in the great German struggle by the policy 
of James and of Charles,” burned strongly and deeply in 
Cromwell, fired by the religious enthusiasm which the 
success of Puritanism had kindled. In the war between 
France and Spain, which the ambition of Mazarin had 
provoked, he threw the weight of England, therefore, in 
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the scale against Spain. The latter power had eagerly 
courted the Protector’s alliance; but when he demanded 
freedom for Englishmen to trade in the Indies, and license 
for Englishmen engaged in commercial intercourse with 
Spain to worship according to the Protestant faith, the 
Spanish ambassador replied, “To give you this would 
be to give you my master’s two eyes.” Cromwell there- 
fore listened willingly to Mazarin’s overtures, and agreed 
at last to give him military assistance on condition that 
Dunkirk should be ceded to England. 

It was in the campaign of 1657, under the celebrated 
Turenne, that Cromwell’s “ Ironsides ” first exhibited 
their steadfast courage and exact discipline on a conti- 
nental field. In the month of May, Turenne endea- 
voured to surprise Cambray, but was baffled by the 
vigour and activity of the Prince of Cond 6, who com- 
manded the Spanish forces. In October he fell upon 
Mardyck, and through the splendid military qualities of 
his English auxiliaries, carried it in three days. After- 
wards he withdrew towards the French frontier, while 
Cond£ placed his army in cantonments in the neighbour- 
hood of Dunkirk. Cromwell now insisted that an attack 
should be made on this celebrated seaport, which, as we 
have seen, was the price of his alliance; and he threat- 
ened that if any further delay occurred, he would join 
his forces with those of Spain, and instead of Dunkirk, 
capture Calais. Mazarin knew that the great English 
Puritan was in the habit of keeping his word ; so that, 
in sore tribulation and anxiety, he sent urgent orders to 
Turenne to invest Dunkirk at once, and at all hazards. 

It was a place of considerable strength, with a garrison 
of 3,000 picked soldiers ; and as the sluices had been 
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raised, and the country for miles around converted into 
a lake, its capture was no light task. Turenne, however, 
crossed the flooded plains by laying down a causeway 
of fasanis, hurdles, and planks, along which the infantry 
slowly marched, carrying their muskets above their heads, 
and wading waist-deep. The town was duly invested, 
and the siege prosecuted with unresting energy ; the 
besiegers being abundantly supplied by an English fleet 
which cruised in the offing. Lines of circumvallation 
and countervallation were carried round the place from 
east to west, resting at each end upon the sea. To 
secure the strand, a double stockade was erected, fixed 
by strong iron chains which the English' sailors prepared 
against the highest tides ; and behind it some English 
gunboats were stationed. As soon as these works were 
completed, 6,000 English veterans were landed, under 
Major-General Morgan, a brave and capable officer. To 
them was entrusted the duty of resisting the sorties of 
the garrison, against which they stood firm as a wall : 
on one occasion they actually followed their assailants 
back into the town, and past the palisades ; but for want 
of ready support, failed to effect a lodgment. 

It was with no small surprise that this brilliant adven- 
ture was heard of at Brussels, the seat of the Spanish 
viceroyalty; and Dunkirk was of so much value to Spain, 
that the archduke and the Prince of Cond£ resolved on 
risking everything to save it. They advanced upon it 
with rapidity ; and when within sight of the dunes, or 
sandhills, that line its shores, and form a natural ram- 
part against the aggressive ocean, they held a council 
of war. What was to be done? Dunkirk was before 
them, and the French army : on what course should they 
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resolve? Cond£ was of opinion that they should encamp 
between the canals of Furnes and Hundscotte, where 
Turenne would not venture to attack them ; wait until 
their artillery come up ; and harass the enemy, mean- 
while, by frequent skirmishes and reconnaissances. 
On the other land, the archduke desired to advance 
between the dunes, keeping as near as possible to the 
French lines. “ But we shall no sooner have plunged 
in among those banks of sands than the enemy will leave 
their camp and attack us. In so doing they will have a 
decided advantage over us. The ground you wish to 
occupy is favourable only for infantry, and the French 
foot are more numerous than ours, and more inured 
to warfare.” “ I am persuaded/’ replied Don John, 
haughtily, “ that they will not dare even to look at the 
army of His Most Catholic Majesty ! ” “ Ah,” rejoined 

the prince, “you do not know M. de Turenne ! Faults 
may not be committed with impunity beiore so great a 
man.” 

The archduke, however, prevailed ; and next day, the 
14th of June, the Spanish army, numbering about 14,000 
men, began their weary march among the sandhills. 
As Cond£ had anticipated, Turenne immediately pre- 
pared to attack them ; and leaving 6,000 men to guard 
the lines before Dunkirk, he advanced with the remain- 
der of his force, about 1 5,000 men. He summoned his 
officers, to explain to them his reasons for the forward 
movement ; but the English ambassador, Lockhart, 
returned for answer, that he would obey the marshal’s 
orders, and learn his reasons after the battle. Condd 
was the first to discover the approach of the French ; 
he galloped up to reconnoitre, and then hastened to 
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warn Don John. The Spanish general, however, in the 
plenitude of his arrogance, would not allow that the 
French intended anything more than a skirmish with 
their advanced guard. Turning to the young Duke of 
Gloucester, who was serving with the army, Cond6 asked 
him if he had ever seen a battle. “ No/* said the duke. 
“ Well, then,” continued the prince, “ in half an hour 
from this time you will see one lost.” 

It was not long before the archduke was forced to 
acknowledge his error, as the French army, in order of 
battle, continued its stately advance. The left, composed 
of Cromwell’s veterans, was supported on the sea; the 
right, commanded by the Marshal de Crequi, rested on 
the canal of Furnes. They were formed in three lines, 
extending over a league in front, and numbering in all 
900 foot, and between 5,000 and 6,000 horse. Along 
the shure moved the English frigates, prepared to 
cannonade the Spanish right wing. Don John’s army, 
consisting of 6,000 foot and 5,000 horse, was drawn up 
in a single line; the right wing led by Don John, and the 
left by Cond£. The action was begun by the English, 
who, under Lockhart and Morgan, steadily advanced 
against the Spanish right, and, climbing the dunes, with 
push of pike swept the former clean off their ridge, and 
down the crumbling slope, displaying so much ardour 
and persistency, that Don John exclaimed, “The French 
fight like men, the English like devils ! ” He should 
rather have said “ like saints ; ” for they were inspired by 
a belief in the righteousness of their cause, and by that 
old religious hatred of the Spaniards as papists, which 
had burned in the bosoms of Drake and Hawkins and 
their contemporaries. With grim resolution they main- 
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tained the battle, and their teirible musketry fire crippled 
the Spanish horsemen, defying all attempts to foil their 
steadfast purpose. While the victory was won on the 
right by their stern valour, on the left it was nearly 
lost ; for Cond< 2 , with the inspiration of genius, had con- 
ceived the bold idea of cutting through the French army, 
forcing the passage of their entrenchments, and relieving 
the beleagured city even in the stress and strain of a lost 
battle ! His impetuous courage was almost successful ; 
but Turenne hastily sent up fresh troops from the centre, 
and the prince’s soldiers yielding him only a lukewarm 
support, he was driven back with heavy loss. His horse 
was killed under him, and he narrowly escaped being 
taken prisoner ; but a gentleman of his household imme- 
diately mounted him on his own, two others sacrificed 
themselves to cover his retreat, and he rode away amidst 
a storm of bullets, while his faithful followers fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

The Spaniards broke and fled. Turenne’s victory was 
complete. It was mainly due to the heroism of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides. Four thousand prisoners were taken; 
probably the killed and wounded amounted lo as many ; 
so that the Spanish army virtually ceased to exist. On 
the 24th, Dunkirk surrendered, and Louis XIV., with his 
court, entered the town in triumph, at the head of his 
English auxiliaries, to whom, in fulfilment of one of the 
conditions of the alliance, he immediately ceded it. 

Such was the battle of the Dunes, which virtually 
terminated the war between France and Spain, after it 
had lasted nearly a quarter of a century. The Spaniards 
had lost so much, that they were willing to make any 
concessions which would prevent them from sustaining 
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further loss ; the French, victorious at all points, mode- 
rated their demands, in order to obtain for their young 
sovereign the hand of King Philip’s eldest daughter, the 
Infanta Maria Theresa. Both of the contracting parties 
being thus favourably disposed, the conditions of peace 
were easily settled ; and the Treaty of the Pyrenees was 
signed on the 7th of November, 1659.* 


* Napoleon has left on record his criticism on the action de- 
scribed in the preceding pages. “ The battle of the Dunes,” he 
says, “was Turenne’s most brilliant action. He had three great 
advantages. First, a numerical superiority : 15,000 in the field 
against 14,000 ; 9,000 infantry against 6,000 ; and ground ill 
adapted to horse, which rendered the superiority of the Spaniards 
in cavalry of no use to them. Secondly, he had artillery, and his 
enemy had none. Thirdly, the English ships at anchor in the 
roads cannonaded the right flank of the Spaniards, and swept the 
strand ; the more effectual fy, since Don John had no cannon to keep 
the English sloops at a distance. I. Turenne was victorious, as was 
to be expected. 2. His order of battle was parallel ; he had no 
manoeuvre to execute, nor anything out of the ordinary course to 
perform. As soon as he received intelligence that the enemy was 
approaching the lines, he resolved to attack him before he knew that 
he was coming without artillery. When he had resolved to attack, 
it would have been wrong to defer the action for a single day, as 
that would have afforded the Spaniards time to entrench themselves. 
3. Duke John deserved his defeat for advancing within sight of 
Turenne without tools or artillery, to entrench himself with. It was 
not with such culpable negligence that Turenne presented himself 
before the lines of Areas. 4. After the taking of Dunkirk, and so 
brilliant a victory as that of the dunes, after the junction of Mare- 
chal de la Fate, who had just taken Montmedy, and with the 
inestimable advantage of the command of the sea, Turenne might 
have done more than he did. He ought to have struck a grand 
blow, and taken Brussels, which would have icndered the French 
arms far more illustrious, and accelerated the conclusion of peace.” 
— Month olm, Memoirs of the History of France dictated by 
the Emperor Napoleon, (edit. 1823,) iii. 109— in. 


II 



BLENHEIM. August 13, 1704. 


F OREMOST among English military commanders, 
and in the very front rank of the world’s greatest 
generals, stands John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
the “hero of Blenheim.” In another place we have 
attempted a description of his splendid qualities. As 
we can neither add to it nor take from it, and as it 
represents our mature and well-considered opinion, we 
venture to reproduce it here. 

It is specially noticeable in Marlborough, that his 
genius ripened slowly. Allowing for all that was said or 
predicted by the brilliant young soldier whom Turenne 
designated his “handsome Englishman,” none at that 
time had or could have any suspicion that he would develop 
into one of the most consummate captains the world 
has ever seen. This late fruition was due, perhaps, to 
the defects of his early education ; he had to acquire his 
knowledge by experience and observation, which, though 
sure teachers, are slow. By common consent he is 
placed along with the few men who have shown a 
supreme capacity for war — on the same level with Caesar 
and Hannibal, Napoleon and Wellington. Each of these 
had his distinctive excellences, but all possessed what 
we may call the military genius. Now, as to Marl- 
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borough, we should say that his most eminent virtue was 
patience. " Patience,” he wrote to Godolphin, his 
friend and supporter, “ will overcome all things.” And 
whether he was watching the operations of the enemy, or 
the disclosure of some political intrigue, whether he was 
concerned with his fellow-ministers at home, or the Dutch 
field deputies, or foreign princes and cabinets abroad, he 
was always the same — patient, vigilantly patient, never in 
a hurry. Fortune comes sooner or later to those who 
know how to wait. When Marlborough had once laid 
*down the plan of a battle or campaign, and fixed the 
goal at which he wished to arrive, he was above ail dis- 
couragement, all uncertainty. He moved forward with 
a steady and persistent motion which seemed to crush 
every obstacle ; if one road failed him, he calmly took 
another. His fertility of resource was so great, that the 
failure of a portion of his scheme never irritated him, 
because it never gave him any trouble ; he at once set to 
work to replace it by some new and better idea. No 
general ever conceived more audacious enterprises ; none 
■ever studied more deliberately the means of realizing 
them. His daring seemed to the bystanders absolute 
rashness, until its signal success demonstrated that it was 
based on the most frigid prudence. 

His equability of temper is an element of his character 
that must not be overlooked. Of how few men can 
it be said that they never forget themselves ! yet it may 
and must be said of Marlborough. He was often 
harassed by foolish and overbearing colleagues ; he was 
the frequent victim of the most atrocious calumnies ; in 
the later years of his command he was obstructed by the 
unfair dealing of the English Government ; but he never 
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lost his majestic serenity. As success did not elate, so 
danger did not depress him. He was always his own 
master; self-possessed, self-reliant, self-controlled. With 
impartial judgment he weighed the probable gain and 
loss of a movement before entering upon it, and this 
as fairly and precisely as if it in no wise affected him. 
We suppose that in battle the victory goes to the general 
who makes the fewest mistakes, and most promptly takes, 
advantage of the mistakes made by his opponents. 
Military critics do not point to any errors of omission or 
commission on the part of this great and admirable com- 
mander; but all admit that no general could hope to- 
be guilty of the slightest carelessness or neglect in his 
presence without immediate chastisement ; so vigilant 
was he, and so wary, so cool and so calm, so prompt in 
reflection and action. 

Voltaire said of him, in well-known words, that he 
never besieged a fortress which he did not take, never 
fought a battle which he did not win, and never engaged 
in a negotiation which he did not bring to a successful 
issue. This, though very high praise, is not exaggerated ; 
yet its full significance, as Earl Stanhope says,* can hardly 
be understood till we remember how few are the generals 
on whom such an eulogium can be applied without 
seeming to become an absurdity. Neither to the Black 
Prince nor to Turenne, neither to Cond£ nor to Prince 
Eugene ; not even to Wellington, when we remember 
the siege of Bruges ; nor to Napoleon, even had he died 
before the battle of Leipzig, when we recall the disasters 
at Acre and Eylau. 


Earl Stanhope, Reign of Queen Anne,” p. 68. 
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All Marlborough’s biographers allude with emphasis 
to his handsome person and charm of address; and it 
must be owned that, in the high and difficult position 
to which he was called, these were no unimportant 
attributes. He was possessed of the finest manneis 
imaginable: he could be deferential to a superior in 
rank without being servile ; to an inferior he was so 
generous that the inequality between them was forgotten. 
He was equally at home in the court, the council, and 
the camp ; and wherever he was, he was the observed 
of all observers, the chief, the leader, and the finest 
gentleman. No ungraceful act is recorded of him, no 
petulant speech ; he moved among men with stately 
ease, and everything discordant and unbecoming seemed 
to vanish before his presence. It is needless to add that 
his courage was of the highest order, and partook of the 
equability of his temper. He did not rush headlong 
into peril, but when in it behaved as if wholly un- 
conscious of it. The hottest fire moved him no more 
than a court levde; and he demeaned himself in the 
stress and strain of the battle, as if on a parade. 
“ Without fear of danger,” it is said of him, M or in the 
least hurry, he gave his orders with all the coolness 
imaginable.” 

As he sinned neither in the matter of wine nor of 
women, his enemies were hard put to it to discover 
some low vice that should tarnish the bright metal of 
his character, and degrade him from his lofty superiority. 
Minds of a certain order can never rest until they bring 
down a great man to their own level ; they writhe un- 
easily under the tacit reproach which his greatness aims 
at them. So his enemies accused Marlborough of 
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avarice. Now, avarice is not necessarily a very serious 
vice, and *tis more injurious to its victim than to his 
neighbours; but to an Englishman, a thriftless and 
free-handed race, it has always been peculiarly repug- 
nant, and therefore, when once the reproach was thrown 
at him, it was sure to adhere. Strange that in a great 
commercial and trading community like ours it should 
be held disgraceful for a man to take care of his money. 
Yet no more than this can justly be alleged against Marl- 
borough. Like many who have experienced the stings 
of poverty in early years, he practised a strict economy, 
and kept out of debt. The accusation of avarice is 
supported by no authentic or authoritative evidence : 
it rests upon the statements of libellers, who, in the 
intensity of their political hatred, employed the foulest 
weapons. Modern writers put forward as confirmation 
a sharp jest made by the Earl of Peterborough, who 
bore him no good-will. It is said that the old earl, 
in the time of Marlborough's unpopularity, being mis- 
taken for him and threatened with ill-usage, amused the 
crowd at the expense of the great captain, the latch et 
of whose shoes he was not worthy to unloose. “ I will 
easily convince you," he cried, “ that I am not my Lord 
Marlborough. In the first place, I have only two guineas 
about me, and in the second, they are very much at 
your service." But the epigram of this sharp-tongued, 
wayward, and reckless nobleman, who was half mad 
with jealousy, spite, and self-sufficiency, can hardly be 
accepted as an irrefragable testimony. To such a man 
Marlborough's prudence would not fail to be as odious 
as his success. 

Let us conclude with the generous tribute to the 
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eminent merits of the famous captain, paid when the 
mists of party warfare no longer obscured his judgment, 
by the brilliant Bolingbroke ; and let us remember that 
a great nation never does herself more honour than when 
she honours the men who have made her great : “ I 
take with pleasure,” he writes, “ this opportunity of doing 
justice to that great man, whose faults I knew, whose 
virtues I admired, and whose memory, as the greatest 
general and as the greatest minister that our country, or 
perhaps any other, has produced, I honour.” 

The so-called “War of the Succession ” was probably 
one of the most righteous conflicts in which the nations 
of Christendom have been involved. It was undertaken 
in defence of the liberty of Europe, and indirectly in 
defence of the principle of religious tolerance. It was 
a protest against the arrogant aggressiveness of a single 
power, which, inspired by greed and ambition, desired 
to become the European dictator. 

The leading object of the policy of Louis XIV., from 
the time of his marriage to the Spanish Infanta in 1659, 
was to acquire for the house of Bourbon the whole empire 
of Spain. To succeed in that object was to acquire 
an irresistible preponderance; for the Spanish Empire 
then included, not only Spain and the strongest part of 
the Netherlands, but Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, the prin- 
cipality of Milan, and other possessions in Italy, the 
Philippines, and Manilla Islands in Asia; and in the 
New World, besides California and Florida, the greatest 
part of Central and Southern America. At the time of 
his marriage, Louis made a formal renunciation of all 
claim to the Spanish succession; but this was an act 
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which, at the proper moment, diplomacy could explain 
away in the sacred council. As time passed on, and it 
became clear that Charles II. of Spain would die without 
lineal heirs, the title of the house of Bourbon to the 
Spanish crown after his death became a question of 
grave interest, not only to the French monarch, but to 
the other sovereigns of Europe. At length, on the ist 
of November, 1700, King Charles died; and it was 
found that by his will he bequeathed the whole of his 
vast dominions to Philip, Duke of Anjou, one of Louis 
XIV. ’s grandsons. To accept this magnificent bequest 
would be, as Louis well knew, the signal for a general 
European war ; but he had counted the cost at which 
the prize was to be obtained, and stood prepared to face 
the crisis. He tore up the treaties which had engaged 
the highest ingenuity of European diplomatists ; he 
flung to the winds his pledges and promises; and 
sanctioned his grandson’s accession to the Spanish 
throne, exultantly exclaiming, “ II n’y a plus de 
Pyr£n£es.” (There are no more Pyrenees.) In open 
defiance of Europe, he issued “letters patent,” which 
preserved to King Philip and his heirs the entire rights 
of their will, and particularly the power of succeeding in 
their turn to the crown of France, notwithstanding their 
elevation to that of Spain. This he did to make pro- 
vision for the future union of the two kingdoms, and the 
creation of a colossal and overbearing military and 
commercial power. 

Throughout his laborious career, our William III., 
whether as Stadtholder of Holland or King of England, 
had been the unwearying opponent of French aggression 5 
his keen sagacity detecting the fatal consequences which 
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must accrue to Europe if it were successful. But at first 
he had been unable to offer any active resistance. Hol- 
land was not strong enough, and England was indifferent. 
Louis, however, in the intoxication of his success, grew 
imprudently insolent. He was in such haste to treat the 
incorporation of France and Spain as virtually un fait 
accompli , that into the frontier or “barrier fortresses” of 
the Spanish Netherlands he threw French garrisons; 
while he wounded the pride of England by openly and 
formally recognising “the Pretender” as king of England. 
This audacious attempt to impose, as it were, a prot£g6 
of his own on the English people kindled a storm of in- 
dignation. “ The issue Louis had raised,” says a recent 
writer, “ was no longer a matter of European politics, 
but the question whether the work of the Revolution 
should be undone, and whether Catholicism and despot- 
ism should be replaced on the throne of England by the 
arms of France. On such a question as this there was 
no difference between Tory and Whig.” The English 
ambassador was immediately withdrawn from Paris ; 
the French ambassador hastily dismissed from London. 
William exerted himself successfully to cement a Grand 
Alliance, a league offensive and defensive, between 
England, the Empire, and the United Provinces — to 
which other and minor states afterwards acceded — for the 
purpose of preventing the union of the crowns of France 
and Spain, or the acquisition by France of the Nether- 
lands and the West Indies. The consolidation of this 
alliance was the last great political act of William III., 
who died on the 8th of March, 1702, just as he was on 
the point of realizing the aim and motive of his life. 
But the work which he had done lived after him. In 
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the words of Burke, “ The master-workman died, but 
the work was framed on true mechanical principles, and 
it was as truly wrought” Queen Anne adopted the 
policy of her predecessor, and on the 15th of May war 
against France was declared simultaneously at London, 
at Vienna, and at the Hague. 

The confederacy against France was quickly strength- 
ened by the adhesion of the Elector of Brandenburg, who 
in virtue of it was henceforth recognised as king of Prussia, 
of the Elector Palatine and the Elector of Saxony, the 
Margrave of Baden, the Duke of Savoy, and the kings of 
Portugal and Denmark. The Elector of Bavaria and 
the Archbishop of Cologne sided with France and 
Spain. Thus, with the exception of Poland, Sweden, 
and Russia, all Christendom was engaged in this great 
historic war, and its thunders rolled from the Elbe to 
the Tagus, from the Channel to the Danube. Speaking 
generally, the two hostile coalitions were, in respect of 
territory, wealth, and population, not unequally matched : 
France, Spain (with the Netherlands and a great part of 
Italy), and Bavaria, on the one side ; on the other, 
England, Holland, the empire, and several inferior 
Powers. As events progressed, France stood forward 
conspicuously on the one side, Great Britain on the 
other: the sharpest part of the contention was that in 
which they were involved ; and England so bore herself 
in it, that, since that time, her right to an equal voice in 
European councils has never been denied; a foremost 
place among European Powers has by common consent 
been allotted to her. 

The command of the allied forces was entrusted to 
the Earl of Marlborough, who soon acquired over the 
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confederacy, by merit and management, a more de- 
cided influence than high birth, confirmed authority, 
and even the crown of Great Britain had given to King 
William. On taking the field in 1702, he at once de- 
signed to force a battle in the heart of Brabant, but 
was baffled by the timidity of the Dutch deputies, who 
had unfortunately a voice in the military councils. By 
a series of exquisite manoeuvres he drove the French 
from the Meuse, captured fortress after fortress, and 
delivered Holland from all danger of invasion. For 
these services he was created a duke. His plans in the 
next year’s campaign were again foiled by the Dutch 
deputies, and he was unable to carry out the attack he 
had meditated on Antwerp and French Flanders. Louis, 
however, was exposed to many difficulties; and perceiving 
the strength of the condition, resolved on ending the war, 
if possible, by one bold stroke, and dictating peace under 
the walls of Vienna. While restricting his army in the 
Netherlands to defensive movements, he resolved to 
use Bavaria as his point of attack, and thence to launch 
an irresistible force into the very heart of the empire. 
The capture of Vienna would make him the arbiter of 
Europe. He had already a large army in Bavaria, under 
Marshal Marsin ; and he prepared to transport another 
considerable force across the Rhine and through the 
Black Forest, to effect a junction with it The junction 
once completed, nothing could stop the march of the 
united army upon Vienna. 

Louis carried on his preparations with secrecy and 
skill; but the genius of Marlborough detected their 
object, and with even greater secrecy and skill made 
ready to thwart it With splendid audacity he determined 
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to abandon Flanders and its fortresses, to cross the 
watershed of Europe, and suddenly fall upon the armies 
that Louis was collecting in the Danube valley. Gather- 
ing up all his disposable troops, and concealing his 
daring scheme from all but his friends and colleague, 
Prince Eugene and Hiensius, the Grand Pensionary of 
Holland, — two great men who were able to appreciate 
it, — he crossed the Neckar, and marched through 
Germany for the Danube. “ With such skill and science 
had this enterprise been concerted, that at the very 
moment when it assumed a specific direction, the enemy 
was no longer able to render it abortive. As the march 
was now to be bent towards the Danube, notice was 
given for the Prussians, Palatines, and Hessians, who 
were stationed on the Rhine, to order their march so as 
to join the main body in its progress. At the same 
time directions were sent to moderate the advance of 
the Danish auxiliaries, who were marching from the 
Netherlands.” 

At Hippach he met Prince Eugene of Savoy, and 
here originated the strong deep friendship between the 
two generals, which throws a ray of light upon the dark 
passages of a sanguinary war. Here, too, he met with a 
less friendly colleague in Louis, Margrave of Baden, 
who had been bred in the school of Montecuculi, and 
was really an experienced soldier, though unable to appre- 
ciate the original and daring system introduced by Marl- 
borough. His princely rank entitled him to the chief 
command; but this, Marlborough, as the English and 
Dutch generalissimo, was unwilling to cede. Yet, as it 
was important not to detach the Prince from the alliance, 
the Duke consented to the adoption of a very remarkable 
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compromise, that he and the Margrave should hold the 
command on alternate days. As for Prince Eugene, he 
agreed to move westward, over the Rhine, to frustrate 
the junction of Marsin’s army with that of Tallard. 

On the 15th of June, the Allies reached the bank ot 
the Danube, just below the height of the Schellenberg, 
near Donauworth, where the Bavarians were strongly 
posted. Though the men were weary with a long march, 
Marlborough decided on an immediate attack ; for it 
was his day of command. His first assault was made 
with 6,000 men, each of whom carried branches cut from 
the neighbouring woods, with which to fill up the ditch. 
They fought their way into the defences, and up the hill, 
with immense vigour, but were thrice repulsed. A fourth 
time they returned to the deadly fray, and the Margrave 
of Baden pressing at the same time a skilful flank 
movement, the enemy were driven from the hill, and 
forced back into the Danube, where those perished who 
could not swim. Out of a garrison of 12,000 Bavarians 
and French, only some 3,000 rejoined the Elector’s 
standard. The loss of the Allies in carrying so formi- 
dable a position was necessarily heavy ; 1,500 killed, and 
4,000 wounded. 

This severe blow induced the Elector to open negotia- 
tions, — to drop them again as soon as he recovered his 
spirits, and an adequate stimulus was supplied by the 
news that Marshal Tallard had slipped past Eugene, and, 
with 50,000 men, was rapidly advancing through the 
Black Forest to his support. To await Tallard’s arrival, 
he fell back upon the Lech, and encamped under the 
guns of Augsburg. Eugene, on finding himself outwitted 
by the French, hastened back into Bavaria, and concen- 
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trated his forces at Donauworth ; while Marlborough 
captured several small places, and swept the country with 
fire and sword, in chastisement of its ruler’s sins. The 
two commanders held a conference with the Margrave 
of Baden ; and it was agreed that the Duke should recross 
the Danube, and join Prince Eugene, while the Margrave 
laid siege to the important fortress of Lugdstadt, an 
arrangement which set Marlborough free to carry out his 
plans unopposed. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon of August nth, the 
advanced columns of the Allies reached Donauworth, 
and by the following morning all the baggage and artillery 
had arrived. Meanwhile, Marshals Tallard and Marsin 
had united their forces, and taken a strong position 
between Hochstadt and Blenheim. Marlborough at 
once resolved to give them battle, and spent the 12th 
in bringing up and organizing his various divisions. 
According to Kausler, he had at his disposal a numerical 
strength of 56,000 men, with fifty-two guns ; the French 
mustered 60,000 men (including 18,000 Bavarians), with 
ninety guns. It was not so much in numbers, however, 
that they had the advantage, as in the circumstance that 
four-fifths were national troops, speaking the same lan- 
guage, animated by the same feelings, subjected to the 
same discipline, and accustomed to act in concert. They 
entertained, moreover, that confidence in themselves, 
and that contempt of their enemy, which springs from the 
habit of victory. The Allies, on the other hand, were a 
41 strange medley,” like Hannibal’s force at Cumae, or 
Wellington’s at Waterloo, — composed of the soldiers of 
many different nations, speaking different languages, 
trained on different systems, brought together under the 
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same standard but very recently, and under the orders of 
a foreign general. English, Austrians, Danes, Wurtem- 
bergers, Dutch, Hanoverians, and Hessians were blended 
together in such nearly equal proportions, that the army 
of no one state could be said, by its numerical preponder- 
ance to be entitled to the precedency. They had had 
no long career of success to inspire them with that 
sanguine hope which brings about its own realization. 
But the genius of Marlborough had fused these hetero- 
geneous elements into a compact and flexible mass ; and 
if the Allies had less trust in themselves than the French 
exhibited, they placed a deeper confidence in their 
leader. Their main strength lay in the English contingent^ 
whose admirable discipline and imperturbable courage 
had already brought them to the front. Marlborough 
knew their value, and used them in the battle to defend 
the most critical position or undertake the most desperate 
charge.* 

The formidable character of the French position was 
clearly seen by Marlborough, who, when’ some of his 
officers remarked upon it, answered calmly, “ I know 
the danger, yet a battle is absolutely necessary ; and I 
rely on the bravery and discipline of my troops, which 
will make amends for our disadvantages.” He spent a 
part of the night in prayer, and towards morning received 
the bread and wine of the sacrament at the hands of 
his chaplain (and future biographer), Mr. Hare. Early 
next morning he gave orders for Divine service to be 
celebrated at the head of every regiment. In this spirit 
of devout and becoming gravity did he prepare himself 

* Sir Archibal 1 Alison, “Military Life of the Duke of Marlborough.” 
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and his men for the gi eat struggle which involved — we 
may almost say — the fate of Europe. 

Had the Allies been defeated, the immediate result 
would have been the rupture of the Grand Alliance, and 
the after result the realization of Louis’ dreams of 
European supremacy. Sir Archibald Alison has forcibly 
stated what would have been the consequences if France 
had been successful. And if we take into consideration 
the position of the Allies at the epoch of Blenheim, — the 
exhaustion of Austria, the increasing dissatisfaction of 
Hungary, the rivalries and quarrels of the German princes, 
the strength and activity of the English Jacobites, the 
incompetency of the Dutch statesmen, and the feebleness 
of Holland, — we may almost say with him, that if a 
Power, animated by the ambition, guided by the fanati- 
cism, and directed by the ability of Louis XIV. had 
gained the ascendency in Europe, beyond all question a 
despotic dominion would have been established over the 
bodies, and a cruel spiritual thraldom over the minds of 
men. With France and Spain united Bourbon princes, 
and in a close family alliance, — the empire of Charles the 
Great with that of Charles V., the Power which accom- 
plished the massacre of St Bartholomew, and revoked the 
Edict of Nantes, with that which persecuted the Saracens 
and established the horrors of the Inquisition, — Europe 
would have trembled before a colossus, whose influence 
would have proved fatal to the best interests of mankind. 

“The Protestants might have been driven, like the 
pagan heathens of old by the son of Pepin, beyond the 
Elbe ; the Stuartian, and with them Romish, ascendency 
might have been re-established in England ; the *ire 
lighted by Latimer and Ridley might have been extin- 
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guished in blood ; and the energy breathed by religious 
freedom into the Anglo-Saxon race might have expired. 
The destinies of the world would have been changed. 
Europe, instead of a variety of independent states, whose 
mutual hostility kept alive courage, while their national 
rivalry stimulated talent, would have sunk into the 
slumber attendant on universal dominion. The colonial 
empire of England would have withered away and 
perished, as that of Spain has done in the grasp of the 
Inquisition. The Anglo-Saxon race would have been 
arrested in its mission to overspread the earth and subdue 
it. The centralised despotism of the Roman Empire 
would have been renewed on continental Europe ; the 
chains of Romish tyranny, and with them the general infi- 
delity of France before the Revolution, would have extin- 
guished or perverted thought in the British Islands.”* 

It is always easy to speculate on events that never 
happened, and the historian's imagination in this gloomy 
picture has used the darkest colours. We may assume 
it to be certain that all that he has anticipated would 
never have taken place. He has left out of his calcula- 
tion the intellectual forces of the time which were opposed 
to any scheme of universal military dominion. He has 
forgotten the social and internal disorders of France which 
culminated in the French Revolution, and these must 
have operated in that direction, even if Tallard, and not 
Marlborough, had won at Blenheim. But he is right 
in his main contention, that the success of France would 
have been a heavy blow to the best and highest interests 
of Europe, the development of which it might have 


* Sir Archibald Alison. “Military Life of Marlborough,” p. 248. 
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delayed by a generation. And Marlborough had enough 
of the statesman’s prescience to recognise the grave 
issues involved in the battle he was about to fight. 

A village, called Blindheim, or Blenheim, is situated 
on the north bank of the Danube, near Hochstadt. A 
short distance below it the small stream of the Nebel 
pours its tribute waters into the, great river of central 
Europe. The banks of this stream are marshy, and in 
rainy weather, or after sudden thaws, almost impassable. 
Parallel with the Danube, at a distance of about three 
miles, a low range of thickly wooded hills stretches away 
to the Schellenberg at Donauworth. In the area be- 
tween those hills and the Nebel, Tallard deployed his 
troops. Their right flank was covered by the Danube, 
and their left by the village of Blenheim, into which, 
with curious infelicity, Tallard threw a force of no fewer 
than twenty-six battalions and twelve squa- Irons, whose 
movements were absolutely restricted by the narrowness 
of the space allowed to them. A village which might 
properly have held 4,000 men was crowded with thrice 
that number. On the left lay the village of Liitzingen, 
where Marsin and the Elector had posted twenty-two 
battalions and thirty-six squadrons. The centre, con- 
sisting of fourteen battalions, chiefly belonging to the 
famous Irish brigade, rested upon the hamlet of Ober- 
glau. Thence extended to Blenheim a superb array of 
eighty squadrons of cavalry in two lines, and seven 
battalions of foot. The artillery was planted all along 
the fort, which, unnecessarily strong on the right, was 
seriously weak in the centre. This defect was quickly 
observed by the vigilant eye of Marlborough, and governed 
his plan of battle. 
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The right wing of the Allies was commanded by Prince 
Eugene, who was opposed, of course, to Marshal Marsin 
and the Elector of Bavaria. The left and centre were 
under the immediate orders of Marlborough himself, and 
were intended ttf operate against Tallard. The morning 
of the 1 3tn of August opened with a thick mist, under 
cover of which Marlborough’s columns crossed the Nebel 
unopposed, and formed on the firm ground beyond the 
marshes before the French had detected their approach. 
Tallard hastily completed his preparations, and about 
eight o’clock opened a heavy cannonade on the advan- 
cing left wing of the British. Marlborough ordered up 
some of his batteries to reply, while the left and 
centre deployed into line, and took up their proper 
stations. 

The ground which the right wing had to traverse was 
Tugged and regular, and it was nearly morn before the 
troops got into order opposite to Liitzingen. During the 
interval Divine service was celebrated by the chaplains 
at the head of each regiment ; after which Marlborough 
rode along the ranks, and found both officers and men 
impatient for the battle. At length an aide-de-camp 
arrived with the glad news that Prince Eugene was ready, 
and Lord Cutts, with a strong brigade of infantry, imme- 
diately advanced against the village of Blenheim, while 
Marlborough led the main body against the enemy’s 
line between that village and Oberglau. With a heavy 
charge of horse and foot he broke right through it, so 
as to cut off the right wing from the centre and the 
left ; but this success was not won until after a pro- 
longed conflict, which involved a severe loss in killed 
and wounded. The attack made by Cutts, however, had 
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proved less successful, though he and his soldiers had* 
fought with a desperate bravery. 

The first charge of cavalry on the Allied right hnd 
driven back the enemy, and a battery in front of the 
village of Liitzingen was captured. But the second line 
presented an undismayed front, and poured such a steady 
fire on Prince Eugene’s horsemen, that after some hesi- 
tation they fell back disordered and dispirited. To 
restore the battle in this quarter the Prince brought up- 
his Prussian infantry, who, on this occasion, displayed 
the qualities which made them so famous under the 
great Frederick, and by their tenacious courage baffled 
every effort of the enemy, and securely held their 
ground. 

To the right of the centre the Prince of Holstein, with 
eleven Hanoverian battalions, had crossed the Nebel 
opposite Oberglau, but was charged and routed by the 
Irish brigade, who held that village. The Irish drove 
the Hanoverians back with heavy slaughter, breaking 
through the Allied line, and achieving a success almost 
as brilliant as that which they afterwards gained at 
Fontenoy. For a moment Marlborough’s communications 
with Prince Eugene were severed ; but the Irish suffered 
their ardour to carry them too far, and Marlborough 
rapidly coming up, hurled some squadrons of British 
cavalry at their exposed flank, while at the same time he 
strengthened his line with three battalions of infantry, 
which poured in upon them a withering fire. Raked 
through and through, they staggered back to the hills of 
Oberglau, leaving the ground covered with their dead 
and wounded. 

It was now five in the afternoon ; and Marlborough,. 
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calmly surveying the array of the enemy, perceived that 
it was cut in twain, and everywhere weakened and dis- 
heartened. He prepared a decisive blow. Eight thou- 
sand horsemen were drawn up in two lines for a general 
attack on the enemy between Blenheim and Oberglau. 
The infantry was assembled in battalions in their rear, 
so as to support them if repulsed, and to threaten the 
masses of the French that still occupied the village of 
Blenheim. Tallard now endeavoured to strengthen his 
front by interlacing his squadrons of cavalry with bat- 
talions of infantry ; and Marlborough, by a correspond- 
ing movement, brought several regiments of infantry 
and some pieces of artillery to his first line, stationing 
them at intervals between the bodies of horse. Soon 
after five the trumpets sounded, and with a thunder of 
beating hoofs the Allied cavalry swept up the slope, 
and charged the French squadrons. The shock was so 
terrible, that they perforce recoiled some sixty paces ; 
but the great guns resumed their clamour ; the trumpets 
again rang out the stern command ; and they fell upon 
the foe with a vigour that gave them the victory. The 
hearts of the French horsemen sank within them ; they 
fired off their carbines aimlessly, turned their horses’ 
heads, and spurred from the field, leaving the infantry to 
be crushed to the earth by the overwhelming torrent of 
the Allied cavalry. The battle was won. Tallard and 
Marsin, separated from each other, thought only of 
retreat. The former, with his chief officers, and a 
squadron or two of cavalry, took refuge in the village of 
Sonderheim, where the Hessian troopers surrounded 
them, and took them prisoners. 

Marlborough had now only to deal with the French 
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oattalions cooped up in the village of Blenheim. All the 
efforts of their commander, the Marquis of Clairanbault, 
to obtain instructions from his superiors, had failed. It 
is probable that he did not know how the day had gone. 
At all events, he mysteriously disappeared. It was sup- 
posed, says Burton, that he had crept out of the village 
to seek information at his head-quarters, and that, getting 
entangled in thfe rush of fugitives from the main army, 
he was swfept, as so many hundreds were, into the rapid 
Danube, and drowned. What had proved the strength 
of the position against the early attacks, now only kept 
its holders “in a trap,” where they were surrounded by 
the Allied army in overpowering numbers. Their vigour 
and courage could serve no useful purpose. It was an 
anxious period to the assailants as well as the assailed 
for the question arose, Was the victor, according to the 
hard law of a soldier’s duty, to do the worst he could 
against the enemy, if that enemy continued obstinate? 
Was he to direct his guns against the village, and crush 
the twelve thousand under its shattered roofs ? Happily 
the French perceived the uselessness of further resistance, 
and surrendered; though one regiment, in an agony of 
shame, burned their colours, and buried their arms, to 
prevent such honourable trophies from falling into the 
hands of their conquerors. 

The loss of the Allies on this memorable day was 
4,500 killed, anil 7,500 wounded. As to the dead on 
the other side, it was never exactly known, but must 
have exceeded 12,000. The prisoners numbered be- 
tween 13,000 and 14,000 ; and the enemy also lost their 
tents and baggage, 47 guns, 25 standards, and 90 colours. 
Marsin retreated, with the shattered regiments he was 
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able to collect, in the direction of the Rhine; but out 
of 60,000 veterans, not more than 20,000 effectives were 
reassembled. Of all the world's decisive battles, Blenheim 
seems to me one of the most striking in its completeness. 
Its results were so immediate and so direct, that no 
national pride could misunderstand, and no official in- 
genuity misrepresent them. The grand ambitious scheme 
of conquest which had flattered the imagination of Louis 
XIII. was swept aside at once and for ever. The long- 
maintained prestige of the French arms suddenly van- 
ished. The House of Austria was saved, and Germany 
could breathe freely. England took her place in the 
front rank of military nations ; and thenceforward the 
women of France, so many of whom Blenheim had 
robbed of their sons and husbands, were wont to silence 
their children, when refractory, with the ominous name 
of “ Malbrook.” 

It is needless to add that the hero of Blenheim was 
received, on his return to England, with an outburst of 
enthusiasm, such as we proud and reserved Plnglish 
sometimes permit ourselves, when our pride and patriot- 
ism are deeply stirred. The Emperor had made him 
a prince of the empire, and invested him with the 
Bavarian principality of Mindelheim. In the English 
peerage, no higher rank was open to him ; but the Queen 
conferred on him and his heirs the royal manor of Wood- 
stock ; and Parliament granted the funds for the erection 
of a stately palace, which should bear the name and per- 
petuate the memory of his victory. He received the 
thanks of both Houses. The strains of panegyrical poets 
echoed the applause of clamorous crowds; and Addison 
at the request of the Lord Treasurer Godolphin, recorded 
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the great captain’s achievements in his mediocre poem 
of “The Campaign,” of which the following passage has 
alone survived the contumelious treatment of tempus 
tdax rerum : — 

“ ! Twas there great Marlborough’s mighty soul was proved, 
That in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war : 

In peaceful thought the fear of death surveyed, 

To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid ; 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

So when an angel, by Divine command. 

With rising tempest shakes a guilty land. 

Such as of late o’er pale Britannia past, 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast ; 

And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform. 

Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm.” 

Mr. Ambrose Philips, the ingenious author of “The 
Splendid Shilling,” celebrated Marlborough in Miltonic 
blank verse, and Mr. Matthew Prior, in a “ Letter to 
M. Boileau Despreaux,” retorted upon the latter his 
fulsome praise of Louis XIV. To Prior we also owe 
an “Ode on the Glorious Success of Her Majesty's 
Arms,” which shows how badly a clever man can some- 
times write. A single stanza will satisfy the reader's 
curiosity : — 

“ Then Ister, pleased by Blenheim’s glorious field, 

Rolling shall bid his eastern waves declare 
Germania saved by Britain’s ample shield, 

And bleeding Gaul afflicted by her spear ; 

Shall bid them mention Marlborough on that shore* 

Leading his islanders, renowned in arms, 

Through climes where never British chief before 
Or pitched his camp, or sounded his alarms ; 
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Shall bid them bless the Queen, who made his streams 
Glorious as those of Boyne, and safe as those of Thames. '** 


* Authorities: — Archdeacon Coxe, “Life of John, Duke of 
Marlborough;” Sir A. Alison, “Military Life of Marlborough;” 
J. Hill Barton, “History of the Reign of Queen Anne;’ Earl 
Stanhope, “ History of England, comprising the Reign of Queen 
Anne;” Major Adams, “Clreat Campaigns;” Claude du Bose, 
“ Military History of Prince Eugene of Savoy, and John, Duke of 
Marlborough;” Vo]t.ai**e, “ Siecle de Louis Quatorzc,” etc., etc. 




XI. 

RAMILLIES. May 23, 1706. 

/'“XN Wbit-Monday, the famous 23rd of May, 1706,” 
V/ says the author of “ Henry Esmond/’ “ we came 
under the fire of the enemy, whom we found posted in 
order of battle, his lines extending three miles or more 
over the high ground behind the Little Gheet river, and 
having on his left the little village of Anderkirk or 
Autre-Eglise, and on his right Ramillies, which has given 
its name to one of the most brilliant and disastrous days 
of battle that history ever hath recorded. 

“Our duke here once more met his old enemy of 
Blenheim, the Bavarian Elector and the Marshal Villeroy, 
over whom the Prinre of Savoy had gained the famous 
victory of Chiari. What Englishman or Frenchman doth 
not know the issue of that day ? Having chosen his own 
ground, having a force superior to the English, and 
besides the excellent Spanish and Bavarian troops, th 5 
whole Maison-du-Roy with him, the most splendid body 
of horse in the world, — in one hour (and in spite of the 
prodigious gallantry of the French royal household, 
who charged through the centre of our line, and broke 
it), this magnificent army of Villeroy was utterly routed 
by troops that had been marching for twelve hours, and 
by the intrepid skill of a commander who did indeed 
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seem, in the presence of the army, to be the very Genius 
of Victory. 

“ I think it was more from conviction than policy,” 
continues Thackeray, “ though that policy was surely the 
most prudent in the world, that the great duke always 
spoke of hig victories with an extraordinary modesty, and 
as if it was not so much his own admirable genius and 
courage which achieved those amazing successes ; but as 
if he was a special and fatal instrument in the hands of 
Providence, that willed irresistibly the enemy’s overthrow. 
Before his actions he always had the Church Service 
read solemnly, and professed an un doubting belief that 
our Queen’s arms were blessed and our victory sure. 
All the letters which he wrote alter his battles show awe 
rather than exultation ; and he attributes the glory of 
these achievements, about which I have heard mere 
petty officers and mere bragging with a pardonable 
vainglory, in nowise to his own bravery or skill, but to 
the superintending protection of heaven, which he ever 
seemed to think was an especial ally. And our army 
got to believe so, and the enemy learnt to think so too ; 
for we never entered into a battle without a perfect 
confidence that it was to end in a victory ; nor did the 
French, after the issue of Blenheim, and that astonishing 
triumph of Ramillies, ever meet us without feeling that 
the game was lost before it was begun to be played, and 
that our general’s fortune was irresistible.”* 

Of this <l astonishing triumph of Ramillies ” we must 
now attempt a description. 

Marlborough arrived at the Hague on the 29th of 
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April, 1706. Surveying the seat of war with rapid glance, 
he found that the Emperor was again threatened by the 
armies which Louis XIV., with admirable energy, hac 
equipped and put into the field, and resolved to move tc 
his assistance. On the 9th of May he joined his forces 
which, consisting of 60,000 Eng lish and Dutch troop! 
were assembled between Borchloen and Tongres. The 
French, under Marshal Villeroy, were entrenched behinc 
the Doyle, and mustered 74 battalions of foot and 12$ 
squadrons of horse— in all, about 62,000 men. 

The great Duke’s first object was the capture of the 
important fortress of Namur, and in pursuance of this 
object he directed the march of his army upon Tirlemont 
whereupon Villeroy, who had received orders to protec 
Namur at all hazards broke up his camp, and threv 
himself across the line of Marlborough’s advance. Al 
daybreak, on Sunday the 23rd, General Cadogan, a 
the head of an advanced guard of 600 horse, came ir 
sight of the French position, the right of which ex 
tended, by way of the village of Ramillies, towards the 
Mehaigne, while his centre and left were massed upor 
the hills of St. Andrd 

To understand the details of a battle, it is necessary tc 
understand the battle-field. 

Between the river Mehaigne, to the south, and a strearr 
called the Great Gheet, to the west, rises a considerable 
area of elevated table-land, with the village of Ramillies 
in the centre. To the north of the village the Little 
Gheet has its source, and thence in a nortn-easterly direc 
don traverses a marshy and swampy basin, which divides 
into two parts the undulating and partially wooded table 
land already spoken of. The eastern section is knowr 
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as the plain of Jandrinoeuil ; the western as Mont St. 
Andrd The latter forms the north-western point of a 
triangle, of which the two other points are Anderkirk, 
or Autre-Eglise, on the north-east, and Ramillies on the 
south-east. 

The position of the French army was as follows : — 
The right wing occupied the high ground above the 
Mehaigne, the course of which was parallel with an old 
Roman road which, after the lapse of centuries, still 
preserves the name of Queen Brunehault. A body of 
infantry garrisoned the village of Tavi&res, on the bank of 
the Mehaigne. Thence, in the form of a crescent, the 
army extended, two lines deep, to Anderkirk, on the 
left, the villages scattered along its front being all occu- 
pied by strong detachments. In Ramillies itself twenty 
battalions were stationed. The cavalry was mainly dis- 
posed in two lines on the right, between Ramillies and 
the Mehaigne, so as to command the Brunehault chauss£e, 
and intercept the advance of the Allies. In its rear stood 
the Tomb of Ottomond, the highest point of the uplands, 
and the key, so to speak, of the French position.* 

After examining the position of the enemy, Marlborough 
quickly decided upon his plan of attack. He saw that 
their right wing was disadvantageously placed, because it 
could make no offensive movement without plunging into 
the mud and mire of the Little Gheet. He perceived 
that the occupation of Tavifcres was of small advantage 
to the French, because it was too far distant from their 
right wing ; and for the same reason, if attacked, the 
village could receive but little assistance from him. He 

* Coxe, ii. 339 — 353 ; Kausler, 765 — 769 ; Earl Stanhope, 
=T5 -219. 
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resolved, therefore, on seizing Tavferes, turning the 
flank of the French cavalry, and carrying the Tomb of 
Ottomond. If successful in these operations, he would 
then be able to take the French in their rear, and enfilade 
their whole position. Meanwhile, to mask the move- 
ment, he would deliver a formidable false attack upon 
their left, and thus compel Villeroy to reinforce it, and 
by so doing to weaken his right. 

Accordingly, he opened the battle by making a demon- 
stration against the villages of Offuz and Autre-Eglise 
with his right, which consisted of British, Dutch, and 
German regiments of foot, supported by cavalry. As 
he had anticipated, Villeroy immediately drew several 
bodies of foot from his centre, and marched them rapidly 
to the support of his left. Marlborough, his object being 
thus attained, ordered his troops to face about and re- 
ascend the hilly ground, and keeping his first line in 
evidence, so as to deceive the enemy, withdrew his 
second through the hollows to the support of his left, and 
massed it with all speed in order to strengthen his main 
attack. Twenty squadrons of Danish horse formed a third 
line. Four battalions, with two pieces of cannon, were 
drawn up near Boneflfe, in order to drive the enemy out of 
Franguinay and Tavi&res; while twelve, under General 
Schultz, received orders for the assault of Ramillies. 

The artillery on both sides opened fire about one, and 
the French guns cannonaded heavily upon the advancing 
masses of the Allies. The latter in their first charges 
were successful. Overkirk’s division drove the French 
out of Tavi&res, in spite of a gallant resistance. Villeroy, 
discovering Marlborough’s real design, ordered fourteen 
squadrons of dragoons to dismount, and, leaving their 
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horses on the higher ground, to hasten, with two 
battalions of Swiss infantry, to the assistance of their 
discomfited countrymen of Tavikres ; but before they 
could reach the scene of action, the Allies had been suc- 
cessful, and the Danish horse, under the Duke of Wur- 
tembtrg, falling upon their flanks, either cut them to 
pieces or drove them into the Mehaigne. 

Flushed with victory, Overkirk led his troops onward, 
attacked the French cavalry, the famous “ Maison du 
Roi,” or household troops, and broke their first line 
But the second line had had time to prepare for a stout 
resistance, and eventually compelled his battalions to fall 
back, weary and confused. In their turn they advanced 
impetuously, and might probably have cut through the 
Allied ranks, had not the return of the Danes, reinforced 
by seventeen squadrons under Marlborough himself, 
whose impassible calmness and serene composure re- 
assured his troops, stayed and thrown back the rush 
of sabres. As he rode at the head of the charging 
squadrons, under a hot fire from the batteries bristling 
along the ridge of hills behind Ramillies, his person was 
recognized by some French dragoons, who broke from 
their ranks and endeavoured to cut him off. Fighting 
his way through the eager throng, he attempted to escape 
by leaping his horse across a ditch. It fell, and flung 
him. His aide-de-camp brought him another, and while 
he was mounting, the head of his equerry, Colonel 
Bingfield, who held the stirrup, was struck off by a 
cannon-ball. Close as was the danger, Marlborough 
received no injury; and the soldiers, infuriated at the 
risk which the.r great leader had incurred, drove back 
the enemy by the increased fierceness of their attack. 
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Twenty squadrons which Marlborough had summoned 
from his right wing now thundered on the field, and drew 
up in beautiful order in the rear of the Allied attack. 
The Duke then collected all his horsemen in three 
glittering lines, and launched them against the enemy. 
They rode forward impetuously, cheering and shouting, 
as if assured of victory, and with swords brandished, 
swept upon the dismayed F rench. Over the plain they 
galloped, crossing brook and ditch and swamp ; they 
tore up the difficult and irregular declivity, driving horse 
and foot pell mell before them, and marking their line of 
advance by ghastly heaps of the dead and dying, until 
they crowned with pennon and sabre the ridge crested 
by the ancient barons of Ottomond. 

The tide of battle still ebbed and flowed round the 
village of Ramillies. The Allied artillery had covered 
the advance of General Schultz by a storm of shot and 
shell ; but the French battalions had stood their ground 
with great courage ; and it was not until half- past si a 
o’clock that the Allies were really masters of the village. 
The summer sun was still high above the horizon when 
Marlborough, looking round upon the field, perceived 
that complete success had crowned his left and centre 
attacks ; but in the rush and whirl of the contest his 
ranks had fallen into great disorder, and he halted to 
re-form them on the very ground which at the beginning 
of the action had been occupied by the enemy. During 
the pause Villeroy vainly endeavoured to rally his 
broken regiments, and hoped to restore the battle by 
taking up a new line from Ofluz to Autre-Eglise on his 
left. But the men had lost their nerve, were weary and 
dispirited, and in executing this movement they got 
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involved among their guns and baggage, and fell into 
great confusion. The great Duke’s keen eye detected 
their embarrassment, and prepared so to avail himself of 
it as to decide the issue of the day. The trumpets 
sounded the charge, and the entire masses of his left 
and centre advanced steadily, as if the fight were just 
beginning. The spectacle of the slow, irresistible motion 
of that imposing army was too much for the nerve of the 
French. They at once abandoned Offuz, and a cry of 
“ Sauve qui peut ” arose. The battle was over. Villeroy 
made a vain effort to rally his fugitive troops, but the 
Allied cavalry rode in upon their flanks, and in a few 
minutes the retreat was general. 

Lord Orkney, with some squadrons of light horse, 
kept up the pursuit as far as Louvain, or eighteen miles 
from the battle-field. The main army, under Marl- 
borough, halted at Mildest, five miles nearer the battle- 
field. They had lost in this brilliant action 1,066 killed, 
and 2,567 wounded; in all, 3,633. The French loss in 
killed and wounded was upwards of 7,000, besides 8,000 
in prisoners and deserters. 

The Duke’s imperturbable courage on this occasion 
was not less remarkable than his admirable generalship. 
Nor was he unworthily sustained by his lieutenant, 
Overkirk, whose intrepid gallantry ensured the success 
of the first attack. The veteran chief led his troops into 
the affray with all the fire of a youthful warrior, and he 
remained on horseback until one in the morning. After 
the fight was done, he narrowly escaped death from the 
treachery of a Bavarian captain of horse, whom he had 
taken prisoner. He returned to him his sword with the 
chivalrous compliment, “You are a gentleman, sir, and 
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may keep it ; ” but in return for this courtesy the wretch 
would have stabbed the old general in the back, had not 
Overkirk’s servant observed his movements, and riding 
up hastily, shot him dead. 

The deliverance of the Netherlands was the result of 
this great victory. At the approach of the conqueror, 
Louvain, Brussels, Mechlin, Alost, Lierre, Ghent, 
Bruges, Damm, and Oudenard threw open their gates. 
“ So many towns,” he wrote, “ have submitted since the 
battle, that it really looks more like a dream than truth.” 
Only Dunkirk and Nieuport, Ostend and Antwerp, re- 
mained to the French \ and these submitted before the 
end of the campaign. Holland, by this one masterly 
blow, was relieved from all dread of hostile forces on her 
frontier. 




XII. 

OUDENARD. July ii, 1708. 

A FTER his annual visit to England, Marlborough 
rejoined the Allied army in the spring of 1708. 
At the head of the French forces, which had been re- 
cruited and reorganized with great care, Louis XIV. had 
placed Vem'o ne, one of the ablest and most successful 
of his marshals. It seems to have been his ambition to 
•emulate the earlier achievements of Marlborough by 
recapturing, in a single campaign, the great fortresses 
which had fallen into the hands of the Allies. Most of 
them had been taken by the Duke, almost without blood- 
shed, at the outset of his “conquering career.” Three 
of the most important, Ghent, Bruges, and Oudenard, 
were trophies of the brilliant action at Ramillies. From 
the nature of their defences, Vendome found it an easy 
task to regain Ghent and Bruges ; but when, soon after 
Marlborough’s arrival on the theatre of war, he turned 
his arms towards Oudenard, the Duke showed no inclina- 
tion to surrender to him the key to Brabant and the 
command of the Scheldt. He summoned Prince Eugene, 
whose army was on the Moselle, to his assistance. That 
gallant chief responded with chivalrous eagerness, and 
rode forward so impetuously as to outstrip, first his 
infantry, and next his cavalry, so that he reached the 
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English camp on the 7th of July, with only the officers of 
his staff in attendance. With splendid precision Marl- 
borough called in the different divisions of his army, and 
concentrated them at Asch, whence, on the 9th of July, 
he moved on to Herfelingen. On the evening of the 
same day Vendome completed the investment of Oude- 
nard, and, with his covering army, took up a strong 
position near Lessines, on the river Dender. 

To have attacked Vendome in front would have been, 
to have sacrificed a large portion of his army, and incurred 
the risk of defeat. He resolved, therefore, to fling him- 
self on his communications, and by interposing between 
him and the French frontier, compel him to fight a battle 
on ground chosen by Marlborough. By a brilliant night 
march, he succeeded in seizing Lessines, and crossing 
the Dender ; a movement which so imperilled Vendome’s 
communications, that he carried the siege of Oudenard, 
hastily fell back towards Gavre, intending to pass the 
Scheldt, and cover his army with that broad deep river. 
But Marlborough anticipated his design, and pushed 
forward his troops with the utmost celerity in order to 
baffle it. 

Early in the morning of July nth, he despatched 
Cadogan, with an advanced guard of sixteen battalions, 
eight squadrons, and thirty-two pieces of artillery, and that 
intelligent lieutenant reached the Scheldt about eleven 
o’clock, after a rapid march of fifteen miles, threw postern 
bridges across it, and passed over his cavalry and most of 
his foot. About the same time, but at Gavre, two leagues 
lower down, the French advanced guard crossed, in no 
wise conscious of the close neighbourhood of the Allies. 
Cadogan, advancing to the high ground between Eynes 
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and Bevere, formed there in excellent order, with his 
infantry opposite Eynes, and his horse stretching towards 
Schaerken ; and then moved slowly along the left bank 
of the river, until he came into collision with the French 
rearguard under Marshal Biron. 

The sound of the firing alarmed Marlborough for the 
safety of Cadogan’s division ; and throwing out cavalry 
on his flank to protect his line of march, he brought up his 
second column — the Prussian horse — at full gallop, and 
reached the Scheldt just as Biron pressed forward to 
ascertain the obstacle that delayed the advance of his 
battalions. A panic seems to have seized the French 
commanders when they perceived themselves in presence 
of a body of the terrible Marlborough's army ; but 
Vendome preserved his coolness, and, judging from the 
clouds of dust in the distance, that the main body of the 
Allies was still half a league from the river, he hoped to 
crush the vanguard before it could receive any support. 
Therefore he made haste to take up his ground, with his 
right wing resting upon Warreghem, his left upon the 
hill of Asper, and his front covered by the Norken. 

The Allies, meanwhile, pressed forward with great 
rapidity, and as they passed the river, Marlborough 
formed them on a ridge of rising ground that extends 
from Bevere to Moreghem. Observing that the village 
of Eynes was occupied by a brigade of French inlantry 
and some cavalry, he despatched Cadogan and De 
Rantzau to clear it, and this they did most effectually, 
driving the enemy back across the Norken in great 
confusion. Vendome was alarmed at this serious blow, 
and perceiving that his intention of cutting off the Allied 
vanguard had been completely foiled, he resolved on 
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withdrawing his array. The nominal commander-in-chief 
of the French, *the Duke of Burgundy, a prince of the 
blood, interposed his authority. Knowing little or 
nothing of tactics, he was influenced by the pride of 
a Bourbon, and insisted that a French army should 
not retreat before an inferior force. Vendome was com- 
pelled, therefore, to stand his ground, and abide the 
hazard of the die. He had under his command batta- 
lions, 121 \ squadrons, 198; in all, 85,000 men; while the 
Allies, under Marlborough, mustered no more than, 
battalions, 112; squadrons, 180; in all, 75,000 men; 
and with this preponderance of numerical strength, and 
the advantage of a good position, his prospects of victory 
were not wholly chimerical. 

The action was begun by the Duke of Burgundy, who, 
with the view apparently of feeling the way for the 
advance of his right wing, ordered General Grimaldi, 
with sixteen battalions, to cross the Norken. Grimaldi 
moved forward as far as the river-bank, but observing the 
solid front of the Prussian cavalry, and the rapid rate at 
which the British infantry were getting into position, 
refrained from crossing. Vendome, who disapproved ol 
this movement, had meanwhile divided his left wing to 
the front ; but the Duke of Burgundy countermanded 
the order, on the pretext that the two armies were 
separated on that side by an impassable morass. Thus 
upwards of an hour was wasted, and the interval enabled 
Marlborough to complete his plan of battle. Concluding 
that the enemy would attack his left, which was posted 
in front of the castle of Bevere, he strengthened it with 
twelve battalions under Cadogan, filled the woods which 
lined the Norken with skirmishers, and posted strong 
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guards to defend the bridges. The Prussian horse he 
drew up on the plain of Heume ; and a reserve of twenty 
battalions of British infantry, with a few guns, under the 
Duke of Argyll, was stationed near Schaerkea It must 
here be noted that scarcely any artillery were used on 
either side, the heavy guns having been left behind in the 
swift march of the two contending armies. 

As Marlborough had anticipated, the whole French 
right wing, containing the picked soldiers of France, was 
directed against the Allied left. Attacking four battalions 
posted at Groenvelde, they gradually extended their line, 
so as to outflank some Prussian infantry on the extreme 
left, and, after a severe struggle, obtained possession of 
the villages of Barwaen and Barlancy. Each hedge blazed 
with musketry. Men fought hand to hand in every en- 
closure, and stoutly contended for each insignificant 
watercourse. About six o’clock, Count Lottum brought 
up a column of Prussians and Hanoverians, with which 
he checked the enemy’s advance, drove them across the 
Norken, and recovered the ground already lost. 

By this time the French commanders perceived that 
their attack on the left was a failure, and Vendome, 
returning to his original design, moved his left wing 
against the Allied right, which was under the command 
of Prince Eugene. To strengthen and sustain the Prince, 
Marlborough sent him twenty battalions under Count 
Lottum, and himself proceeded to watch the continu- 
ance of the battle on the left When Count Loltum 
arrived, the Prince’s regiments were yielding to the pres- 
sure of a largely superior force ; but, cheered by the 
opportune reinforcement, they rallied, returned to the 
assault, and charged with so much vigour, that the first 
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line of the French broke and gave way. General 
Natzmer, and his horsemen, flushed with this success, 
dashed impetuously against the second line; but a 
scathing fire of musketry emptied half his saddles, and, 
after narrowly escaping capture, he was compelled to 
retire. 

Meanwhile, Marlborough, with his Dutch and Hano- 
verian battalions, had fallen upon the French right, con- 
testing every thicket, every field, every enclosure, and 
at the point of the bayonet forcing the enemy to yield 
their ground. His watchful eye discovered that the 
steep hill of Oycke, which commanded the French right, 
was unoccupied; and concluding, therefore, that their 
flank could be turned, he directed Marshal Overkirk, 
with the reserve cavalry, and twenty Dutch and Danish 
battalions, to seize this important position. The veteran 
general executed the manoeuvre with decisive success, 
and the Allied colours waved triumphantly on the crest 
of the hill. Changing front to the right, and wheeling 
inwards, he then outflanked the French right in a kind 
of semi-circle, severed its communications with the centre, 
and pressed it back into the little plain of Diepenbeck. 
This success attained, Marlborough ordered Overkirk to 
extend his left still further, and by seizing the passes of 
Maicha and the mill of Royeghem, to complete the 
isolation of Vendome’s right wing from the rest of his 
army. With impetuous gallantry this movement was 
accomplished by the young Prince of Orange and 
General Oxenstiern. Seven regi ments of F rench dragoons 
made a bold and vigorous effort to cover the escape of 
ue household troops ; but the sweep of the Allied 
cavalry, and the strenuous attack of the dense columns 
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of infantry, proved irresistible. They were cut to pieces 
or taken prisoners, and then the thunder of the battle 
rolled destroyingly in the French rear. 

Even in this agony of the battle Vendome preserved 
his composure, and he planned a bold effort to rescue 
his right wing. He led in person all the battalions he 
could spare or rally from the left to the assistance of 
their comrades ; but even when cheered and encouraged 
by himself, they proved unable to face the dash of Marl- 
borough’s British troopers, or the steady fire of Prince 
Eugene’s well-disciplined regiments. Th$ great Duke 
rapidly drew a kind of circle round the doomed army ; 
and so complete were his dispositions, that the advanced 
guard of the right under Prince Eugene, and of the left 
under the Prince of Orange, came so closely together on 
the heights in the French rear, that they exchanged 
several volleys before they discovered that they were 
firing at friends. By this time it was far into the night ; 
and to prevent a repetition of the disaster, Marlborough 
ordered a general halt The step was almost inevitable ; 
but it enabled a great part of the French centre and left 
to steal away in the darkness, unobserved. 

The loss of the Allies in this decisive battle may oe 
computed at 3,000 killed and wounded. The French 
lost 6,000 killed and wounded, and 9,000 taken prisoners. 
But for the intervention of merciful night, the French 
army must have been completely destroyed. “If we 
had been so happy,” wrote Marlborough, “as to have 
had two more hours of daylight, I believe we should 
have made an end of this war.” 




XIII. 

MALPLAQUET. September ii, 1709. 

T HE victories of Marlborough had so crippled the 
military resources of France, that Louis XIV., 
towards the close of 1708, was driven to sue for peace. 
He offered terms which embodied all that the Allies had 
sought : he would abandon Philip of Spain, surrender 
the Flemish fortresses as a barrier for the Dutch, and 
give up to the Empire all the acquisitions France had 
made at its expense since the treaty of Westphalia. And 
to satisfy England, he would acknowledge Queen Anne, 
expel the Pretender from French territory, and raze the 
fortifications of Dunkirk. Marlborough considered these 
stipulations sufficient, and urged the Whig Ministry to 
accept them ; but for political reasons they wished to 
prolong the war, and accordingly they insisted on con- 
ditions, such as the transfer of the whole Spanish empire 
to the House of Austria, which were impossible in their 
severity. They even demanded that Louis should use 
his own soldiers to obtain from his grandson the renun- 
ciation of the crown of Spain. “ If I must wage war,” 
said the aged monarch, “ I had rather wage it with my 
enemies than with my children.” 

Against this humiliation Louis appealed to France, 
and, notwithstanding her exhaustion, France nobly re- 
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sponded to the appeal. The war had hitherto failed to 
engage the national sympathies,* but now it assumed at 
once a popular character, and the Allies found, to their 
surprise, that they had exaggerated the effects of their 
successes, and under-estimated the resources of their 
adversary. There is scarcely any limit to the sacrifices 
of which a proud and great nation is capable when 
wounded in her pride; and now, after some years of 
untoward warfare, after the loss of three great battles and 
three splendid armies, of important fortresses and rich 
territories, France sprang to her feet, elastic and resolute. 
By calling out all his reserves, Louis was able to put 
into the field no fewer than 115,000 men ; not such vete- 
rans as those who contested Blenheim, but men more 
formidable, perhaps, from their patriotic fervour. To 
the command-in-chief he appointed Marshal Villars, the 
most illustrious and the most fortunate of the French 
captains ; and thus prepared for a campaign which 
seemed to involve the very honour and independence 
of his crown. 

The Allied forces, in the spring of 1709, numbered 
100,000 men. Marlborough assumed their command 
about the 23rd of June, and immediately divided them 
into two bodies; the right, composed of Imperialists and 
Germans, he placed under Prince Eugene ; he himself 
had the left, which consisted of British, Dutch, and 
auxiliaries. He had conceived a bold scheme of ope- 
rations : to capture the few strongholds, Tournai, Mons, 
and Valenciennes, which France still held in the low 
countries, and then driving before him Villars and his 
army, to cross the frontier, penetrate into the heart of 
France, and dictate terms of peace within the walls of 
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the Tuileries. Villars divined that the Duke's first blows 
would be aimed at the .great fortresses which still flaunted 
the fleur-de-lis ; and, to protect them, took up a position 
between Douai and Bethune, which he entrenched in 
the strongest and most comprehensive manner. From 
the movements of Eugene and Marlborough, he con- 
cluded that they would attack him in his lines before 
operating against these fortresses, and hastily drew off 
a portion of the garrison of Tournai to strengthen the 
point which he imagined them to threaten. This was 
exactly what the Duke desired ; and on the 27th of June 
he suddenly wheeled round his army upon weakened 
Tournai, covering it with wonderful ease and celerity, 
and in the course of twenty-four hours completed its 
investment He himself undertook the direction of the 
siege, the covering divisions being under the command 
of Prince Eugene. 

Tournai was Vauban's masterpiece of engineering 
skill, and it was the conviction of Villars that its siege 
would occupy Marlborough for the whole campaign. 
But he had adroitly surprised the town before it could 
be provisioned for a long blockade, and it surrendered 
in nineteen days (July 29th). The garrison withdrew 
into the citadel, which was next invested ; an operation 
of great difficulty, for the garrison was more than adequate 
to the defence of so limited an area, and the under- 
ground works were of immense strength and extent. 
Some delay was caused by the governor's proposal to 
surrender, if not relieved within a month; but Louis 
refused his sanction, and the work of death and destruc- 
tion went on. From the numerous mines and sub- 
terranean galleries which the besieged brought into 
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requisition, and the necessity of meeting them by counter- 
moves, the siege grew very distasteful to the Allied 
soldiers, who complained that they had to make war 
like moles. To encourage them, Marlborough and 
Eugene frequently visited the trenches, and rewarded 
the most intrepid with a liberal hand. In carrying on 
their secret labours the miners not seldom mistook 
friends for foes, and engaged in deadly combat with 
their fellow-soldiers. Then, again, some sudden ex- 
plosion would blow a battalion into the air, or the 
galleries were inundated, and hundreds suffocated or 
drowned. The science of murder has seldom been 
worked with greater ingenuity, or more perseverance, or 
on a larger scale. “ The shattered walls of the citadel/' 
says J. Hill Burton, “ still attest the peculiar nature of 
that warfare. On the usual turf mound faced with stone, 
a breach made by cannonading will show that it has 
been battered until the face falls outward, and until by 
this fall or by further cannonading a breach is made 
with a slope, not too steep, to give some chance of 
mounting it to a storming party. A dismantling that 
removes the embrasures and the wall-facings, as at 
Dunkirk, silenced under stipulation at the Treaty of 
Utrecht, is another feature of a fortress that is no longer 
available. But the rents in the strong citadel of 
Tournai are all from within, casting down the walb, 
and showing the chambers where the explosives had 
been piled. It is interesting also to note the vaulted 
galleries, low and narrow, for communication between 
the several places that, occupied by the garrison, might 
fall into the hands of the enemy, to place them in the 
way of destruction.” 
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At length the besieged had exhausted their resources ; 
and Villars making no sign of coming to their relief, they 
surrendered on the 31st of August. The road to Paris 
was then obstructed only by the fortified towns of Mons 
and Valenciennes ; and Marlborough immediately pre- 
pared to attack the former, which is the capital of 
Hainault. Before he could invest it, however, he knew 
that he must break through the formidable lines which 
Villars had constructed; and discovering a compara- 
tively weak point on the Trouille, he despatched the 
Prince of Hesse Cassel to force a passage. The movement 
was brilliantly successful (September 6th), and the Prince, 
entering the valley of of the Trouille, got round on the 
south side of Mons, — that is, between the town and 
France. It was evident to Villars, that in order to save 
Mons he must fight a great battle; and reluctantly 
moving up from the south, he posted himself at Mal- 
plaquet, with 95,000 men and 180 guns. The Allied 
commanders, who had swiftly followed in the track of 
the Prince of Orange, found themselves, on the 9th, in 
front of this formidable force. The Duke was anxious 
to deliver an immediate attack ; but Prince Eugene and 
the Dutch deputies overruled him, on the plea that it 
was better to wait for more battalions which had been 
left before Tournai. The delay was a monstrous error, 
as it enabled Villars to fortify his position at leisure. 

That position was specially advantageous for the 
defence. A wooded plateau, rising from one hundred 
to two hundred feet above the Trouille, extends between 
the two woods of Laguifcre and Taisnibre, on the west and 
cast. The centre of this plateau is occupied by the 
village of Malplaquet, which is approachable, therefore. 
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by two green defiles or glades, locally called Troubes > — 
the Troupe de la Louvibre on the west, and the Troupe 
d’Aulnoit on the east Villars had concentrated his 
army upon Malplaquet, guarding these approaches, and 
covering the road to France. His battalions occupied 
the wooded heights in a semi-circle, which bristled with 
redoubts and palisades, stockades and abattis, while the 
troupes were flanked with cross batteries, and other 
batteries were posted along the front, so as to sweep the 
plain beneath with a desolating fire. Not only were his 
defences thus comprehensive and formidable, but the 
army he had massed behind them was composed of the 
best materials that France could furnish, and inspired 
with patriotic enthusiasm. The veteran Marshal Bouffiers, 
though senior in rank to Villars, had come to fight under 
him as a volunteer, and the noblest families of France 
were represented in the ranks. The choicest troops in 
the French service were there collected ; the Gardes du 
Corps, the mousquetaires, the light horse, horse grenadiers, 
and gens-d’armes. Among the cavalry of the line were 
the Carbiniers \ among the infantry, the French and 
Swiss Guards, the Bavarian Guards, and the famous 
Irish brigade. 

The Allies were encamped on the irregular wooded 
plain which stretches from Fleuve, on the south-east, to 
Framiferes, on the north-west, and covered, therefore, 
the great road from Mons to Bavay. Were they defeated, 
Mons, of course, was saved ; if they were victorious, 
Mons would fall into their hands, and they would obtain 
command of the road to France. Their great chiefs found 
the 9th and 10th in patient expectation of the arrival of 
the reinforcements from Tournai. “ Meanwhile,” says 
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Alison, 4 ‘ they had repeatedly reconnoitred the enemy's 
position, and were fully aware of its increasing strength. 
To force such formidable lines, defended by an army 
so numerous and so confident, would be to expose their 
battalions to slaughter, unless the enemy's attention could 
be partly diverted by a strong demonstration in the rear. 
For this purpose the rearguard of nineteen battalions and 
ten squadrons, under General Withers, which were en 
route from Toumai, received orders to stop short at 
Ghislain, and there, by a flank movement, to take in the 
rear the extreme left of the French, where the attack in 
front had seriously begun. This attack was to be 
delivered in the main against the left, so as to seize the 
wood of Taisnifcre, while a dense column of infantry, 
under the Prince of Orange, was to occupy the attention 
of the French right.” 

At three in the morning of September nth, Divine 
service was solemnly performed in the Allied camp, after 
which the troops, with silent regularity, took up their 
appointed stations. They were well aware of the impor- 
tance of the stake for which they contended, and of the 
desperate character of the enterprise that lay before them. 
They marched, therefore, with grave and serious de- 
meanour, like men who had undertaken to discharge a 
solemn duty, sarcastically complaining, as they came in 
view of the enemy's entrenchments, that they had again 
to make war upon moles. Villars, by the care with 
which he had fortified himself, admitted the inferiority 
of his fighting men to the veterans of Marlborough and 
Eugene, and at the same time sacrificed to this sense ot 
inferiority that power of ready and rapid movement by 
which battles arc often gained. His soldiers, however, 
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were full of spirit, and when he mounted his horse, at 
seven in the morning, greeted him with shouts of <r Vive 
le Roi ! Vive le Marshal de Villars ! ” With true 
courtesy, he entrusted to Marshal Eouffiers the post of 
honour on the right, where he was opposed to Marl- 
borough. As they rode along the ranks, loud cries of 
applause and eagerness were repeated ; and many of the 
soldiers, half-starved as they were, flung away their rations 
in their impatience to begin the fight. 

It was about half-past seven in the morning when the 
sun rolled up the mists which had hung since daybreak 
about the woods of Malplaquet, and revealed to the 
gunners on each side their living targets. A thunder ot 
artillery broke forth, which seemed to shake the earth,, 
and shot and shell tore across the plain. Cool and 
steady, at Marlborough’s command, two solid columns, 
of infantry, under the Prince of Orange and Count 
Lottum, broke against the right and centre of the French 
respectively. After advancing a certain distance, the 
Dutch, according to orders, halted, and formed in line 
out of fire ; while Lottum still advanced, and when up 
with the enemy, deployed in three- lines, and directed 
his attack against the wood of Taisni&res, on the right. 
At the same time, Schulemberg, with forty battalions, 
covering the right flank of Lottum, struck at the 
Taisnieres position in front; while Lord Orkney, with 
fifteen battalions, covering Lot turn’s left, assailed with 
fierce musketry the defences which protected the Troupe 
de la Louvibre. Three battalions, under Gauvain, 
silently occupied the wood of Sart The action was 
growing hot when Prince Eugene joined Schulemberg’s 
battalions, and ordered a General advance of the right 
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wing. Crossing several watercourses, and plunging deep 
into the shades of Taisntf res, they received the enemy's 
fire within pistol-range, but persisted in their forward 
movement, and after a terrible struggle the French fell 
back into the wood. 

During this sharp contention, Marlborough in person 
led up a body of cavalry to Lottum’s support. His 
infantry had steadily faced the destructive fire of the 
French household brigade (“du Roi ”), traversed a diffi- 
cult swamp, and reaching, unbroken, the foot of their 
defences, swarmed up the breastwork with levelled steel, 
and for a moment held it. Up came Villars with a 
second brigade, in solid order ; and the Allies reluc- 
tantly yielded ground. To sustain them the Duke of 
Argyll threw forward some fresh battalions, and then the 
cavalry rode into the mtlee , throwing the enemy into 
disorder. By this time the attack of Withers in the 
French rear began to be felt, and piercing the wood of 
Taisnikres on that side, he completely outflanked the 
French lines. Taken as it were between a double fire, 
Villars was forced to abandon his first row of defences, 
and fall back upon the second. 

In order that his movement might be combined with 
that of Withers, the Prince of Orange had been ordered 
to delay his advance for half an hour, until he heard the 
Allied cannon in the rear. But the fever of battle was 
too much for his patience, and before Withers had taken 
up his appointed position, he gave the signal to advance. 
His left, chiefly composed of the Scotch brigade, was led 
by Major-General Hamilton and the Marquis of Tulli- 
bardine ; the Dutch, on the right, were commanded by 
Ger.erals Spaar and Oxenstiern. The reserve of twenty- 
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one squadrons, under the Prince of Hesse Cassel, was 
formed in two lines, somewhat in the rear. The entire 
body of troops moved forward with resistless ardour into 
an awful storm of grape and musketry, which killed the 
Prince’s aides-de-camp and the gallant Oxenstiern. The 
Prince’s horse was shot under him, but he marched on 
a-foot; and with a wild shout of rage, his men clam- 
bered up the breastwork, carrying it at the point of the 
bayonet. But before they had time to deploy and re-form, 
Marshal Boufflers hurled his fresh battalions at their 
front ; a powerful battery took them in flank ; their gen- 
eral, Spaar, was killed, and Hamilton severely wounded . 
they staggered under the tremendous fire that enveloped 
them; and at length yielded the entrenchments. In 
vain the Prince of Orange seized a standard, and flinging 
himself into the midst of their disordered ranks, cried, 
Follow, follow me, my friends ; here is your post.” In 
vain the impetuous Tullibardine brought up his High- 
landers to the rally. From the French defences blazed 
incessantly a murderous fire ; and when the Prince 
sullenly retired, with the loss of several colours, he left 
2,000 killed, and twice as many wounded, on the ground. 
The French made an attempt at pursuit, but were caught 
up and rolled back by a furious charge of the Prince of 
Hesse Cassel’s squadrons. 

The Dutch deputy, Goslinga, who had borne himself 
in the fight with great courage, hastened in search of 
Marlborough to restore the doubtful battle. He met 
him on his way from the successful attack upon Tais- 
nifcres. As the great Duke rode along, he observed, with 
mingled feelings of admiration and regret, the wounded 
Dutch and Hanoverians, returning from the hands of 
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Considering the immense strength of the French 
position, and the desperate character of the service, we 
need not wonder that the Allies sustained the tremendous 
loss of 5,544 killed, and 12,706 wounded or missing, 
among the infantry alone. Including the cavalry, Mal- 
plaquet must have cost the Allies some 20,000 killed 
and wounded. The loss of the French, posted behind 
formidable entrenchments, was necessarily much smaller, 
probably it reached 10,000 or 12,000. Not above 500 
prisoners were taken in the action ; but 3,000 wounded 
were left on the held, whom Marlborough allowed Villars 
to remove to the French quarters, on condition that they 
should be considered prisoners of war. 

No great result attended this sanguinary battle. The 
capture of Mons, on the 26th of October, concluded 
the campaign, and both armies went into winter quarters. 
They had fought the last great fight of the war. The 
slaughter at Malplaquet sickened the English people, 
who had already begun to weary of the protracted 
hostilities. The Whig ministry was driven from office, 
and Hardy and Lord Bolingbroke concluded the Treaty 
of Utrecht. Not as a decisive victory is Malplaquet 
worthy of notice, but as a display of supreme technical 
skill on the part of Marlborough, and of splendid bravery 
on the part of his soldiers. “ The Eugenes and Marl- 
boroughs,” wrote a French officer of distinction (quoted 
by Archdeacon Coxe), “ought to be well satisfied with 
us during that day, since till then they had not met 
with a resistance worthy of them. They may say, with 
justice, that nothing can stand before them ; and, indeed, 
what shall be able to stem the rapid advance of these 
two heroes, if an army of 100,000 of the best troops, 
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posted between two woods trebly entrenched, and per- 
forming their duty as well as any brave men could do, 
were not able to stop them one day ? Will you not 
then own with us. that they surpass all the heroes of 
former ages ? ” 



XIV, 

PULTOWA. June, 1709. 

T WICE in the course of European history has 
Sweden risen to a foremost place among the Great 
Powers, and on each occasion through the military 
genius of her sovereign. In the seventeenth century 
she owed her pre-eminence to Gustavus Adolphus ; in 
the eighteenth, to Charles the Twelfth. 

The latter has been called the “ Saviour ” of modern 
Europe. In moral qualities, and in intellectual power, 
and in height and breadth of purpose, he was greatly the 
inferior of his noble predecessor. Half hero, half savage, 
he repeated, however, that predecessor’s achievement, 
and in a lew short years raised his small and impoverished 
kingdom to a position which enabled it to command the 
respect of other nations. 

His character was a remarkable combination of heteio- 
geneous elements. His bravery was that of a man who 
could not comprehend the existence of fear. His mili- 
tary skill seemed the result of intuition, rather than of 
calculation. His frame was capable of enduring hunger 
or thirst, the extremes of coldor heat. He never felt 
fatigue, and was insensible to the desire of repose. 
Prompt in conception, he was swift in execution ; inex- 
haustible in resource, he was tenacious of his plans ; he 
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was, literally, in himself “ a host,” and his astonishing 
personality seemed to supply the paucity of his army and 
the narrowness of his means. His sole ideal in life, his 
only object, aim, and pleasure, was military glory ; he 
could think of no other fame as desirable as that of a 
great commander, an invincible captain. Hence he was 
superior, or perhaps we should rather say indifferent, to 
the attractions which could enervate an Alexander or a 
Mark Antony. Neither wine nor women had any influ- 
ence over him. His rugged life was unrelieved by the 
luxuries, the graces, or even the conveniences of civiliza- 
tion. The simplest fare, the roughest garb, the rudest 
bed, contented him. His throne was the saddle ; his 
palace, the soldier’s tent. His joy was in the shout and 
tumult of the battle-field. But his self-confidence, swollen 
by a long career of victory, often degenerated into reck- 
lessness ; and he plunged into dangers for the sake of 
showing how easily he could extricate himself from them. 
Such was Charles XII., King of Sweden, whom Johnson 
has characterised in vigorous verse : — 

“ A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire ; 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends his wide domain ; 

Unconquered lord of pleasure and of pain. 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield ; 

War sounds the tramp, he rushes to the field : 

Behqld, surrounding kings their power combine, 

And one capitulate, and one resign. 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain. 

‘Think nothing gained,’ he cries, ‘till nought remain. 

On Moscow’s walls till Gothic standards fly, 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky.’ . . , 

His fate was destined to a barren strand, 

\ petty fortress, and a dubious band ; 
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He left the name at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

At the opening of the eighteenth century, Sweden 
consisted, not only of the territories which now bear that 
name, but of Finland, Livonia, Ingria, Esthonia, and 
Carelia ; and on the other side of the Baltic, of Pome- 
rania, Rugen, and Bremen. Her soldiers were famous 
for their courage, and under Charles XII. their old 
reputation had gained an additional lustre. The alliance 
was considered so valuable, that Louis XIV. solicited it 
with eagerness ; and our own Marlborough was despatched 
to propitiate him, if possible, in favour of the Allies, and 
prevent him from carrying his 40,000 veterans to the 
assistance of the French king. Marlborough soon dis- 
covered that he had no intention of interfering in the 
quarrel, and that all his thoughts were directed towards 
the subjugation of Russia, for which great task he idly 
thought that one year would be sufficient. 

Having completed his preparations for the invasion of 
Russia, he set out from his camp at Alt Ranstadt in 
September, 1707, at the head of a well-equipped army of 
45,000 men, whom a series of brilliant victories had 
taught to be confident in themselves and their royal 
leader. At the same time, 20,000 men, under Count 
Leuwenhaupt, disembarked at Riga, while 15,000 were 
collected in Finland. Leaving 10,000 men at Warsaw, 
to support King Stanislaus, whom he had placed on the 
throne of Poland, Charles pushed forward to Grodno, 
where, in January, 1708, he went into winter quarters. 
In June, on the return of favourable weather, he crossed 
the forest of Minsk, and presented himself in front of 
Borisov, which immediately surrendered. Next he forced 
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the Beresina, in spite of the Russian army massed on its 
left bank ; defeated 20,000 Russians, who were strongly 
entrenched behind a sweep of marshy ground ; passed 
the Borysthenes at Mohilose, and broke up and com- 
pletely dispersed a body of 16,000 Muscovites near 
Molensko, on September 22nd. He had thus advanced 
to the confines of Lithuania, and was on the point of 
entering Russia proper. Alarmed at his rapid success, 
the Czar, Peter the Great, made him proposals of peace. 
Up to this time, in the opinion of no less competent a 
critic than Napoleon, all his movements were conformable 
to rule, and his communications well secured. He was 
master of Poland and Riga, and at a distance of only ten 
days’ march from Moscow ,* and it seems probable that 
he might have reached that capital, and from the Krem- 
lin dictated his own terms of peace, if he had persistently 
pressed his advance. But in order to effect a junction 
with Mazeppa, the veteran or chief of the Ukraine 
Cossacks, who brought him only 6,000 men, he directed 
his steps towards the south. By this movement his line 
of operations, beginning at Sweden, exposed his flank 
to Russia for a distance of four hundred leagues, and he 
was unable to protect it, or to receive either reinforce 
ments or assistance. 

This neglect of one of the great principles of tactics, 
Napoleon strongly condemns. He points out that 
Charles had not organised his war like Hannibal, on the 
basis of abandoning all home communications, keeping 
all his forces concentrated, and making the conquered 
country his source of supply. Such was the daring 
system of the great Carthagenian commander; but Charles 
acted under different conditions, as is shown by the fact 
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that Leuwenhaupt, who escorted a most important convoy, 
was ordered to follow him at a distance of twelve days* 
march. By this most injudicious division and separation 
of his forces he exposed Leuwenhaupt to be overwhelmed 
by the full force of the enemy, when to succour him would 
be impossible ; and deprived his own army of the sup- 
plies which that general might have afforded at the very 
crisis of the campaign. 

Peter the Great had drawn together an army of about 
one hundred thousand effectives ; and though the Swedes 
were always successful in the early months of the 
campaign, they were teaching their adversaries how to 
beat them. Peter and his officers were learning general- 
ship, while his men were learning discipline. In October, 
1708, when Leuwenhaupt was struggling to join Charles 
in the Ukraine, Peter suddenly surprised him near the 
Borysthenes with an overwhelming force of 50,000 
Russians. For three days Leuwenhaupt maintained 
a brave but hopeless struggle, and at last, with about 
4,000 of his men, cut his way through the Russian host, 
and effected a junction with his sovereign near the river 
Desna. But in the protracted conflict he had lost 8,000 
veteran soldiers ; he was compelled to abandon his guns 
and ammunition ; and the enemy captured the whole of 
that precious convoy of provisions on which Charles and 
his half-starved troops were relying. 

Winter came on — a Russian winter ; and to advance 
or retreat was equally impossible. Charles took up his 
quarters in the Ukraine, cheerfully enduring the same 
privations as his soldiers, and contending as best he 
might with the miseries of cold and famine. Welcome 
Co the wretched Swedes were the first rays of spring, and 
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not less welcome to their adventurous leader, who at 
once gave orders for an advance upon Moscow, “ the 
Holy City.” At Pultowa, or Pultova, a strongly fortified 
town on the river Vorskla, the Czar had collected great 
quantities of provisions and of military stores, and the 
capture of these became important, because they would 
enable the Swede to supply the wants of his suffering 
soldiery. Moreover, as the town commanded the great 
roads leading towards Moscow, its possession would 
furnish him with a secure base of operations for his 
advance into the heart of the Empire. Accordingly, he 
pressed the siege with great vigour; and the Czar, in 
order to deliver the town, hastily advanced to its relief, 
at the head of an army from 50,000 to 60,000 strong. 

Both sovereigns were prepared for the general action, 
which each perceived to be inevitable, and which each 
felt would be decisive of his own and of his country’s 
destiny. The Czar, by some masterly mamcuvres, 
crossed the Vorskla, and posted his army on the same 
side of that river with the besiegers, but a little higher 
up. Vorskla falls into the Borysthenes about fifteen 
leagues above Pultowa, and the Czar arranged his forces 
in two lines, stretching from one river towards the other ; 
so that if the Swedes attacked him, and were repulsed, 
they would be driven backwards into the acute angle 
formed by the two streams at their junction. He fortified 
these lines with several redoubts lined with heavy artillery; 
and his troops, both horse and foot, were in the best 
possible condition, and amply provided with stores 
and ammunition. Charles’s forces were about 24,000 
strong. But not more than half of these were Swedes ; 
so much had battle, famine, fatigue, and the deadly. 
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frosts of Russia thinned the gallant bands which 
the Swedish king and Leuwenhaupt had led to the 
Ukraine. The other 12,000 men under Charles were 
Cossacks and Wallachians who had joined him in that 
country. On hearing that the Czar was about to attack 
him, he deemed that his dignity required that he him. 
self should be the assailant; and leading his army out 
of their entrenched lines before the town, he advanced 
with them against the Russian redoubts. 

u He had been severely wounded in the foot in a 
skirmish a few days before, and was borne in a litter 
along the ranks into the thick of the fight. Notwith- 
standing the fearful disparity of numbers and disadvan- 
tage of position, the Swedes never showed their ancient 
valour more nobly than on that dreadful day. Nor do 
their Cossacks and Wallachian allies seem to have been 
unworthy of fighting side by side with Charles's veterans. 
Two of the Russian redoubts were actually entered, and 
the Swedish infantry began to raise the cry of victory. 
But on the other side neither general nor soldier flinched 
in their duty. The Russian cannonade and the musketry 
were kept up; fresh masses of defenders were poured 
into the fortifications, and at length the exhausted 
remnants of the Swedish columns recoiled from the 
blood-stained redoubts. Then the Czar led the infantry 
and cavalry of his first line outside the works, drew them 
up steadily and skilfully, and the action was renewed 
along the whole fronts of the two armies on the open 
ground. Each sovereign exposed his life freely in the 
world-winning battle ; and on each side the troops fought 
obstinately and eagerly under their ruler’s eye. It was 
not till two hours from the commencement of the action 
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that, overpowered by numbers, the hitherto invincible 
Swedes gave way. All was then hopeless disorder and 
irreparable rout. Driven downwards to where the rivers 
join, the fugitive Swedes surrendered to their victorious 
pursuers, or perished in the waters of the Borysthenes. 
Only a few hundreds swam that river with their king 
and the Cossack Mazeppa, and escaped into the Turkish 
territory. Nearly ten thousand lay killed and wounded 
in the redoubts and on the field of battle.” 

Such was 


“ Dread Pultowa’s day. 
When fortune left the royal Swede, 
Around a slaughtered army lay, 

No more to combat and to bleed. 
The power and fortune of the war 
Had passed to the triumphant Czar.” 


The battle of Pultowa is one of the turning-points in 
European history. It decided the long duel between 
Sweden and Russia, in favour of the latter, which, by 
the treaty of Nystadt, became possessed of the fairest 
provinces of the former. Thenceforward Russia ranked 
among the great Powers of Europe : she entered upon 
that course of aggression and encroachment which has 
made her name a synonym for bad faith. In the first 
great trial between the Slavonic and the German races, 
the Slavonic triumphed, and it has since undergone a 
remarkable development. We venture to believe, how- 
ever, that ultimately the Germanic race will assert its 
predominance, and that Russia will be forced back 
within its earlier limits.* 


* Authorities: — “Life of Peter the Great;” Voltaire, “Charles 
XII.;” Sir E. Creasy, “Fifteen Decisive Battles.” 
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WATERLOO. June 18, 1815. 

A FTER the abdication of Napoleon, in April, 1814* 
he was permitted, by treaty with the Allied Powers, 
to retain for himself the island of Elba, which lies off 
the coast of Tuscany, as well as the title of Emperor, 
and a small force of devoted veterans. From his island 
retreat he surveyed with keen interest the quarrels which 
arose between his conquerors, who had assembled at 
Vienna to discuss and complete the settlement of Europe. 
Of these quarrels the most menacing to European peace 
was that which originated in the claim of Prussia to 
annex Saxony, and of Russia to annex Poland ; but these 
aggressive movements were checked by a league between 
England and Austria and their old enemy, France, whose 
ambassador, Tally rand, would have rejoiced to see the 
question referred to the arbitrament of the sword. But 
just at the moment when war seemed- almost inevitable, 
the Allies were startled into an abandonment of their 
hostile attitudes by the sudden news that Napoleon had 
quitted Elba, and landed, on the 1st of March, 1815, on 
the French coast, near Cannes. The sense of a common 
danger restored their old union, and they adopted and 
issued a declaration which put the French Emperor to 
the ban of Europe. “ In breaking,” it said, “the con- 
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mention which had established him in the island of Elba, 
Bonaparte has destroyed the sole legal title to which his 
political existence is attached By reappearing in France 
with projects of trouble and overthrow, he has not less 
deprived himself of the protection of the laws, and made 
it evident in the face of the universe that there can no 
longer be either peace or truce with him. The Powers, 
therefore, declare that Bonaparte has placed himself out 
of the pale of civil and social relations, and that as the 
general enemy and disturber of the world he is abandoned 
to public justice.” For this purpose the Allies agreed to 
put into the field a million of men ; and England without 
delay placed an army on the frontier of the Netherlands, 
under the Duke of Wellington, while Marshal Blucher, 
with one hundred and fifty thousand Prussians, advanced 
to join him on the Lower Rhine. 

We have said that Napoleon landed at Cannes on the 
1st of March. He trusted to the magical influence of 
his name over the soldiers whom he had so often led to 
victory, to the longing of the enemy for a fresh struggle 
which should retrieve its fame, and the indifference of 
the country to its Bourbon king. The Bourbons were 
unpopular alike with the army, the nobility, the Repub- 
licans, and the moderate politicians who desired the 
establishment of a constitutional government. It seemed 
to Napoleon’s partisans that France was already return- 
ing to her “ old love,” and sighing for a revival of the 
glory and greatness of the empire. And such a belief 
might well be pardoned to those who witnessed the 
Emperor’s triumphant march from Cannes to the capital. 
No resistance was attempted: the regiments sent to 
oppose him hastened to enrol themselves under the well- 
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known flag. In the towns through which he passed an 
enthusiastic welcome greeted him. At Lyons, on March 
10th, he formally re-assumed the Imperial functions. At 
Auxerre, on the ioth, he was joined by the bravest of his 
lieutenants, Marshal Ney. He entered Paris on the 20th 
and took possession of the Tuileries, which, the night 
before, had been hurriedly vacated by Louis XVIII. and 
his court. Such was the auspicious beginning of that 
brief period of restored empire, the Hundred Days. 

But Napoleon was not insensible to the gravity of the 
situation, which the clamours of the army were powerless 
to conceal. The Allied Powers coldly refused to enter 
into any negotiations with him ; they stopped on the 
frontiers the envoys whom he despatched to announce 
his intention of respecting existing treaties. In truth, 
he had to face Europe in arms, and to fight for the 
imperial throne he had so audaciously revived. With 
all the force and energy of his character, he addressed 
himself to the task of recruiting and re-organizing his 
army, and providing for the deience of the frontier and 
the protection of Lyons and Paris. Exhausted France 
could do little to second his efforts ; but by the end 
of May he had raised a force of 196,000 men. Then 
arose the question, What should he do with it? Was 
he to act on the defensive, or should he himself deliver 
the attack? If he waited for the Allies to take the 
initiative, he might, with Lyons and Paris as his basis, 
gradually collect, arm, and discipline his new levies ; 
but in that case he would have to abandon territory 
to the enemy, which political considerations forbade, 
and permit a second invasion of France on a scale too 
gigantic for resistance to be ultimately successful. In 
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his desperate position, outlawed by Europe, and coldly 
supported or openly mistrusted by large parties among 
his subjects, the bolder policy was the safer; and he 
determined, therefore, on offensive war. It was well 
known that the preparations of the Allies, and especially 
of Austria and Russia, would not be completed until 
August. Those nearest to the frontier, and in the most 
advanced stage of organization, -were the British and 
Belgians under Wellington, and the Prussians under 
Blucher. But in order to watch the frontier, the Allies 
had spread their cantonments along a great extent of 
ground, — Wellington on the line of the Scheldt, from 
Ath to Nivelles, and Blucher on that of the Meuse, 
from Nivelles to Liege; and Napoleon had good reason 
for supposing that he could interpose between the two 
armies, and turn upon and crush the one before the 
other could come up to his support If he succeeded, 
the Allies would be driven out of Belgium ; the Rhine 
barrier would be recovered ; and with renewed prestige 
he might hope to break up the covenant that then 
existed between the Allied Powers, and make terms for 
himself and his dynasty. He resolved, therefore, to 
deliver his assault before the 15th of June. 

The military force available for his projected move- 
ment consisted of 128,000 fighting men, of whom 22,000 
were cavalry, and 10,000 artillery. The infantry were 
divided into six corps, under Count d’Erlon, General 
Reille, General Vandamme, General Gerard, and Count 
Lobau ; with the famous Imperial guard, under Ney. 
These were posted in a long line of cantonments from 
Lille to Metz, with the rearguard at Paris. As soon 
as he had settled his plan of campaign, he began to 
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concentrate them upon Maubeuge, as a convenient 
point whence to advance upon Charleroi; and this 
manoeuvre he accomplished with such skill and precision, 
that each corps arrived to the very hour, and the whole 
army was brought into position, unknown to the Allied 
commanders, on the night of the 14th of June. His 
line extended from Beaumont to Philippeville : D’Erlon 
and Reille forming the left wing, and Gerard the right ; 
Lobau, Vandamme, and the Guards, occupying the 
centre ; while the cavalry were posted in the front and 
rear of Beaumont. 

To oppose the attack of the French Emperor, Welling- 
ton had 106,000 men, with 196 guns, and Blucher, 
117,000 men, with 300 guns. As soon as they were 
apprised of his forward movement, they immediately put 
their armies in motion, with the view of uniting at 
Quatre Bras ; but their intention was foiled by Napo- 
leon’s rapidity. Wellington, however, succeeded in 
collecting upwards of 20,000 at Quatre Bras on the 
morning of the 16th. On the same day, Napoleon, to 
prevent the advance of Blucher, attacked him at Ligny, 
and after a desperate action drove him back upon 
Wavre, with a loss of twenty-one guns, and 18,000 killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners. The French loss is 
variously estimated at from 8,000 to 11,000. But 
though Napoleon was victorious, he was not successful ; 
he had not gained the object for which he had fought. 
He had not, though he thought he had, separated 
Blucher from Wellington. The Prussian general had 
retreated in good order, and at Wavre he rallied and 
re-formed his battalions, and in a few hours was ready 
again to take the field. The truth is, Napoleon had not 
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delivered his blows with his old force and directness: 
he had hesitated, and in his position hesitation was 
fatal. Throughout the brief campaign he seems to have 
been oppressed with the consciousness that he was 
fighting against overwhelming odds. At St. Helena he 
afterwards acknowledged his doubt and uneasiness : 
“What is certain,” he said, “is that I no longer 
cherished the feeling of decided success.” 

While Napoleon was attacking the Prussians at Ligny, 
Ney, with 20,000 men, and an equal force under 
P’Erlon in reserve, was attacking the English at Quatre 
Bras. 

In front of Quatre Bras, with his left on the wood of 
Delhutta, his right on the wood of Bossu, and his 
front looking towards Frasnes, the Prince of Orange 
had posted his Belgians, 7,000 in number, with sixteen 
guns. About half-past one Ney began the battle, and 
after a spirited resistance, the Prince was forced to retire. 
At this juncture a brigade of cavalry arrived from Nivelles, 
and Sir Thomas Picton’s English division, which had 
marched from Brussels, two-and-twenty miles, over a 
dry and sultry country, appeared on the ground. En- 
couraged by the spectacle of “ red regiments moving 
out from Quatre Bras,” the Prince put himself at the 
head of a Dutch battalion, and led it against the French 
veterans. The attempt was too audacious; the bat- 
talion was driven back in headlong disorder ; and the 
French advanced to the verge of the open country south 
of Quatre Bras. Here, in Picton's regiments, they en- 
countered troops of a very different calibre, and their 
forward movement was arrested. 

Annoyed at the check, Ney called up all his infantry, 
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and massed them in two dense columns, which, with the 
guns protecting their flanks, and cavalry in support, 
charged the British left and centre. Wellington, who 
had arrived on the ground, immediately ordered forward 
Picton’s brigade, and with a cheer they dashed through 
the tall grim men, and poured on the French a vigorous 
fire that threw them into confusion. While this en- 
counter was in progress, General Foy made an attack 
upon the Duke of Brunswick’s division of 4,000 in- 
fantry and 900 horse, who were posted beyond the 
wood of Bossu. The Duke was riding up and down the 
sweep of his army, coolly smoking a pipe, — “ a very 
gallant figure set in the front of the battle.” Observing 
Foy’s approach, he led forward his lancers to stay it, 
but they broke before the steady fire of the French 
infantry ; and the French cavalry taking advantage of 
their failure to deliver a rush and a charge, the 
Brunswick footmen followed their horsemen, and fled 
to the wood for shelter, or towards Quatre Bras. In a 
fruitless attempt to rally them, their gallant prince, 
worthy of worthier followers, received a mortal wound. 
The French, dashing on, came against Picton’s veterans, 
and as their comrades had already done, found them 
soldiers of the true metal. Having swept the field clear 
of their foemen, they had rested in a slight hollow, with 
the 42nd Highlanders and the 44th foot in front. 
The flank companies, not having time to fall into their 
squares, were much cut up ; but the main body stood 
like a wall of steel, unshaken by the furious cavalry 
charges and the heavy fire from the hostile batteries. 

“The 42nd Highlanders, the immortal ‘Black Watch/ 
were attacked on three different sides. Two faces of 
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the square were charged by the French lancers, while 
the cuirassiers stormed against a third. The moment 
was one to try the nerves of the steadiest troops. There 
was a deep silence : only a single voice, clear and calm, 
was to be heard — their colonel’s, who called upon them 
to keep * steady.* On came the enemy ! the earth 
shook with the heavy tread of the horses, and the men 
bending on either side disclosed their numerous assail- 
ants. French lances nearly met British bayonets, .... 
yet not a trigger was drawn. But when the word ‘ Fire ! * 
was given, each side poured out its deadly volley ; and 
in a moment the leading files of the French lay before 
the square, as if hurled to the earth by a thunderbolt.”* 
The assailants, broken and dispersed, galloped off for 
shelter to the tallkye, while rolling volleys of musketry 
from the British square rained death into their retreating 
squadrons. The 44th did a still braver thing ; they 
resisted in line. Colonel Hamerton simply made the 
rear rank face about, and in this position they delivered, 
at his command, so destructive a fire, that the lancers 
retreated in great haste, leaving a considerable number 
of killed and wounded on the ground. 

A cavalry charge which Ney ordered later in the day 
was equally unsuccessful. The horsemen made furious 
dashes against those resolute squares, but were always 
thrown back in disorder, like waves from an iron-bound 
cliff. And when, weary with their unavailing efforts, 
they withdrew, their ranks were torn by the well-directed 
fire from the British guns. Learning that D’Erlon’s corps 


* George Hooper. “ Waterloo : the Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon,” p. 126. 
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had deviated towards the field of Ligny, attracted 
thither by the firing, Ney sent a peremptory summons 
for it to return to his assistance ; but the battle was over 
before it came on the ground. His horse were terribly 
shattered, and all his infantry in action, while Wellington’s 
reinforcements were rapidly arriving. Believing that 
Count Alten’s division, which had hastened up from 
Soignies, was beginning to deploy upon the field, he 
called up Kellerman, with his cuirassiers, and telling him 
that “ the fate of France was in his hands,” sent him 
against the British line, supported by Foy with two 
columns of infantry. Then the battle was vigorously 
renewed. The mail-clad cuirassiers galloped forward, 
a torrent of men and horses ; but the solid front of 
Halkett’s infantry, edged with a line of fire, compelled 
them to swerve to the right, where a couple of heavy 
guns opened upon them. They turned and fled. At 
the same time, Foy, who had advanced upon Quatre 
Bras, was rolled back by the 92nd Highlanders; and at 
half-past six the arrival of the stately battalions of the 
guards enabled Wellington to clear the wood of Bossu 
of the enemy, and the whole French line retreated, 
falling back upon Frasnes. The loss on both sides had 
betn terrible. That of the French was computed at 
4,375 men; that of the Allies at 4,659, of whom 2,480 
were English. But the firm courage with which Quatre 
Bras had been contested, foiled Napoleon’s intention of 
breaking through the Allied line. 

Next morning Wellington was informed of the retreat 
of the Prussians upon Wavre ; and this retreat left his 
flank uncovered, he at once gave orders for the army to 
retire, in order to cover Brussels and maintain his com- 
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munications with the Prussians. He sent word to 
Blucher that he would stand his ground at Waterloo, and 
accept a general battle with the French, if he would 
promise to assist him with 25,000 men. The Prussian 
generalissimo replied that he would join him on the 
heights of Mont St Jean, not with 25,000 men, but with 
his whole army. The English army accordingly fell 
back upon the Dyle, crossing it at Genappe, after a 
sharp skirmish between its rearguard and the advanced 
cavalry of the French. No other serious attempt was 
made to molest its retreat, and early in the morning it 
halted upon the rising ground of Waterloo. In the 
belief that Napoleon would endeavour to turn his right 
flank, and march upon Brussels by the high-road that 
leads through Mons and Hal, Wellington posted a force 
of 18,000 men at Hal, under Prince Frederick of the 
Netherlands, with orders to maintain himself there, if 
attacked, as long as possible. This arrangement, how- 
ever, has been sharply censured by military critics. 

Wellington’s left, at Waterloo, was about twelve miles 
distant from Wavre, where Blucher was effectively re- 
organizing his army, having effected a junction with a 
considerable corps, under Btilow, which had not been 
in action at Ligny. 

Napoleon, who passed the night of the 16th at Fleurus, 
arrived on the ground about eight a.m. on the 17th. 
Under the fond delusion that he had inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat upon the Prussians, he despatched Marshal 
Grouchy, with 36,000 men and ninety-six guns, to harass 
their retreat, and hang upon their rear, while the main 
body of his army pursued the British. Joining Ney’s 
divisions, he followed Wellington’s retiring battalions 
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through the dull and rainy afternoon, and at dusk halted 
at La Belle Alliance, in front of the British position. 

At dawn on Sunday morning, the memorable 18th of 
June, Napoleon’s fighting strength consisted (after 
deducting losses, and allowing for Gerard’s division left 
at Ligny) of 72,000 men ; and he had no reserve to 
draw upon but Grouchy’s 33,000 men, who, by his own 
orders, were marching upon Wavre, and were nearly 
double the distance from him of the Prussian army. 
Wellington, on the other hand, had about 68,000 men ; 
but, owing to the inferior military qualities of the Belgians 
and Nassauers, Sir J. Shaw Kennedy estimates it as equal 
only to 60,000 men. Still at Hal, as we have seen, he 
had 18,000 men, covering his right flank; and within 
ten or twelve miles of his left were 90,000 Prussians. 

Anglo- Belgian Army under the Duke of Wellington . 

Infantry . . 49,608 j Of these, 24,000 were British ; 6,000 Ger- 

Cavalry . . 12,402 V man Legion; 7,500 Hanoverians ; and 

Artillery . , 5,645 ) 4,000 Belgians and Nassauers. 

671655 men, with 156 guns. 

French Army , under the Emperor Napoleon . 

Infantry .... 48,950 

Cavalry .... 1 5,765 

Artillery . . . • 7,232 

71,947 men, with 246 guns. 

The rationale of the position is clear enough, there- 
fore, even to the non-military mind : victory would be 
with Wellington, if he could hold his ground until the 
Prussians could come up; or with Napoleon, if h^ 
could crush the British armv before Blucher coulcT 
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hasten to their assistance. As he had 72,000 picked 
troops, full of enthusiasm for their leader, and all of the 
same nation, to hurl against 68,000, of whom only 4,000 
were effective and trustworthy, while they belonged to 
four or five different races, he had reasonable grounds 
for anticipating success ; but to have secured it he 
ought to have been prompt and rapid in his blows, 
whereas it is a fact that he wasted several hours, owing 
to his strange state of indecision and languor.* 

At about eight o’clock in the morning he proceeded 
to draw up his troops in two grand lines on the southern 
ridge of hills which bounds the plain of Waterloo. His 
centre rested upon the farm-house and buildings of 
La Belle Alliance, and his right was protected in the 
rear by the village of Planchenoit. The first line was 
formed of the corps commanded by Count d’Erlon on 
the right, and that of Count Reille on the left, and 
consisted of some divisions of infantry and two of 
cavalry, with their quota of heavy guns. The second 
line, at an interval of seventy-five yards, had Milhaud’s 
heavy cavalry on the right, and Kellerman’s on the left ; 
so that each corps of infantry in the first line was 
supported by a corps of cavalry in the second. The 
centre of the second line was made up of a corps of 
infantry and two divisions of cavalry. In the reserve 
was stationed the famous Imperial Guards, in three 
bodies. The Old Guard, the Middle Guard, and the 
Young Guard, with their chasseurs and lancers on the 
right, their grenadiers and dragoons on the left, and a 
number of guns on both flanks and in the rear. 

* This was probably due to physical causes. His health was al- 
ready shaken, and he had frequent and violent attacks of indigestion. 
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This admirable arrangement of his force of each arm 
has called forth the praise of military critics. “ It pre- 
sented to its skilful designer, ’’says Captain Sibome, “the 
most ample means of sustaining, by an immediate and 
efficient support, any attack, from whatever point he 
might wish to direct it, and of possessing everywhere 
a respectable force at hand to oppose any attack upon 
himself, from whatever quarter it might be made. It 
was no less remarkable for the regularity and precision 
with which the several masses, constituting thirteen 
distinct columns, advanced to their destined stations, 
than for the unusual degree of warlike pomp and high 
military bearing with which the lines drew up in their 
mighty battle array.” 

As he looked upon this splendid host, every man of 
which was prepared to go to death at his bidding, 
Napoleon seems to have recovered his confidence. It 
is said that when, in the grey morning light, he recon- 
noitred his antagonist’s position, so few troops were 
visible, that he imagined Wellington to have retreated, 
and that the rearguard was on the point of following: 
General Foy, who had served in the Peninsula, knew 
better. “ Wellington, sire,” said he, “ never shows his 
troops ; but if he is yonder, I must warn your Majesty 
that the English infantry in close fighting is the devil 
( en duel c'est le diable ).” Soult confirmed the opinion ; 
but Napoleon’s faith in his soldiers remained unshaken. 
When Ney came up with the information — cruelly 
erroneous — that the English were disappearing in the 
forest,* Napoleon answered lightly, “Vous avez mal 

*The forest of Soignies lay between the rear of Wellington’s 
position and Brussels. 
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vu ; il n'est plus temps. II s'exposerait k une perte 
certaine. II a jetd les d£s, et ils sont pour nous ! *'* 

The Allied army occupied the ridge of hills that 
borders the Waterloo plain on the north. Its extreme 
right was secured by a village and ravine called Merbe 
Braine, and its left by the hamlets of La Haye and 
Papelotte, the communication with the Prussians being 
kept open by the Ohain road. The guards, under 
General Cooke, forming two brigades, occupied the 
rising ground near the substantial chateau, orchard, 
gardens, and wood of Hougoumont, into which they 
threw a strong garrison. Baron Alten’s division was 
stationed in the centre, behind the farm-house of La 
Haye Sainte, which was held by a considerable body of 
troops. The Brunswickers were partly in line with the 
guards, and partly held in reserve ; the Nassauers were 
mostly attached to Alten’s division. The dense beechen 
copses around Hougoumont were filled with light in- 
fantry and riflemen, under the Prince of Orange. Col- 
ville's and Clinton's British divisions, a couple of 
Hanoverian brigades, and a Dutch corps, under Lord 
Hill, were placed en potence , in front of the right. 

On the left, between the Charleroi road and La Haye 
(which must not be confounded with La Haye Sainte), 
and along a lane and hedgerow that crossed the rising 
ground, spread the veteran ranks of Picton’s division, 
with a brigade under Sir John Lambret, a Hanoverian 
corps, and some Netherlanders. La Haye and Papelotte 
were garrisoned by Nassauers, under the Prince of Saxe- 

* You are mistaken ; there is no longer time, lie would expose 
himself to certain destruction. He has thrown the dice, and the 
game is ours. 
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Weimar. As Wellington could trust neither the fidelity 
nor the staunchness of the Belgians, he distributed them, 
in separate regiments, among those corps on which he 
could rely. 

The second line consisted of cavalry : the Hussars 
and Light Dragoons on the right, — the Household 
Brigade (Life Guards, Blues, and ist Dragoons), right of 
the Charleroi road, and the Union Brigade (ist Royal 
Dragoons, Inniskillings, and Scotch Greys) to the left. 
A little to the rear were grouped the 3rd German 
Hussars, and to the west of Mont St. Jean, the Dutch- 
Belgian horsemen. 

As there was no manoeuvring at Waterloo, but simply 
a succession of direct attacks on the English front, it is 
important to note what points of that front were best 
adapted for defence. They were two — the farm-house 
of Hougoumont, which covered the right wing, and 
La Haye Sainte, in front of the British centre. Around 
these posts raged the fury of the battle for several 
hours. 

During the night of the 17th and 18th, rain fell heavily, 
and it continued to fall until about nine o’clock in the 
morning of the 18th. The miry state of the ground, 
rendering it difficult for artillery to move, is alleged by 
Napoleon as the reason for delaying his attack until 
noon. This delay, however, was most injurious, as it 
gave time for Blucher to set his battalions in motion, and 
hasten to the support of his ally. 

The battle of Waterloo began at twenty minutes past 
eleven, the French artillery on the left opening fire on 
the British right. Napoleon’s design was to break the 
British left and centre, so as to drive Wellington back on 
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his right, and thus throw open the great road to Brussels 
and Antwerp. As a diversion, the action was to begin 
with an attack upon Hougoumont. Accordingly, Reille 
sent Prince Jerome’s division against that important 
post ; and the British guns, which were admirably served 
throughout the day, immediately opened fire. The 
assault was made with wonderful ardour, and met with 
cool, calm courage. The French, owing to superiority of 
numbers, won the copse, but could not gain possession 
of the chateau, which the guards held with grim tenacity ; 
from loophole and window keeping up a rapid and most 
destructive fire. “ The rattling shot, the whirring shell, 
the blazing rafters — for a part of the buildings was in 
flames— -the hoarse shouts of the French, the lusty cheers 
of the English, all combined to lend a peculiar horror to 
this point of the engagement. Guilleminot and Foy 
launched battalion upon battalion into the wood, and 
occasionally the chateau was completely surrounded with 
French troops ; but not an inch was won. In the short 
space of half an hour, 1,500 men were slain in the small 
orchard adjoining the chateau — an area of not more than 
four acres.” The French loss was enormous. “ Above 
6,000 men of both armies,” says Booth, “ perished in the 
farm of Hougoumont ; 600 French fell in the attack on 
the chateau and the farm ; 200 English were killed in the 
wood; 25 in the garden; no in the orchard and 
meadow ; 400 men near the farmer’s garden ; 2,000 of 
both parties behind the great orchard. The bodies of 
300 English were buried opposite the gate of the chateau ; 
and those of 600 French were buried at the same place.” 

At one time the French fought their way up to the 
wall, just as the Coldstream Guards retired into the 
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great courtyard. The guards endeavoured to barricade 
the gate, but the French drove it open, and in large 
masses pressed inside, struggling, yelling, stabbing, and 
firing. But British stubbornness had its way at last, and 
nearly every Frenchman was killed on the spot. As the 
few survivors fell back dismayed, five officers and a 
sergeant of the Coldstreams — the names of heroes must 
not be forgotten, and therefore we enumerate them here : 
Lieutenant - Colonel Macdonnell, Captain Wyndham, 
Ensigns Gooch and Hervey, and Sergeant Graham — 
sprang forward, shut to the gate, despite the strenuous 
exertions of the French, and stoutly barricaded it against 
further assaults. “Over and through the loopholed wall 
of the courtyard the English garrison now kept up a 
deadly fire of musketry, which was fiercely answered by 
the French, who swarmed round the curtilage like ra- 
vening wolves. Shells, too, from their battalions were 
falling fast into the besieged place, one of which set part 
of the mansion and some of the outbuildings on fire. 
Sergeant Graham, who was at this time standing near 
Colonel Macdonnell at the wall, and who had shown the 
most perfect steadiness and courage, asked permission 
of his commanding officer ‘to retire for a moment/ 
Macdonnell replied, ‘ By all means, Graham ; but I 
wonder you should ask leave now/ Graham answered, 

‘ I would not, sir, only my brother is wounded, and he 
is in that outbuilding there, which has just caught fire/ 
Laying down his musket, Graham ran to the blazing spot, 
lifted up his brother, and laid him in a ditch. Then he 
was back at his post, and was plying his musket against 
the French again before his absence was noticed, except 
by his colonel.” Upon this heroic veteran was afterwards 
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conferred the annuity which an English clergyman 
offered to “ the bravest of the brave. 0 

The battle had eddied and rolled around Hougoumont 
for a couple of hours, when, at half past one, Napoleon 
ordered Ney and D’Erlon to make an attack on the 
British left and centre. It was about this time that 
columns of Prussian troops were seen on the heights of 
St. Lambret, approaching the French right. Napoleon, 
who supposed them to be Billow's corps, ordered some 
2,400 horsemen to check their advance, while he de- 
spatched an urgent summons to Grouchy to come to his 
assistance. Meanwhile, Ney directed the great move- 
ment against Wellington’s left and centre, which was to 
be carried out by four columns of infantry (about 18,000 
men), supported by a strong divison of cavalry under the 
brilliant Kellerman, and covered by the fire of seventy- 
four guns. Napoleon hoped, by the combined pressure 
of these formidable forces, to drive in the British left 
centre, take La Haye Sainte, and, continually advancing, 
to occupy also the farm of Mont St. Jean. These 
successive operations would cut off the main body of 
Wellington's troops from their line of retreat upon 
Brussels, and from their own left, while they would inter- 
pose the French columns between them and the advancing 
Prussians. 

“The columns descended majestically from the French 
line of hills, and gained the ridge of the intervening 
eminence, on which the batteries that supported them 
were now ranged. As the columns descended again 
from this eminence, the seventy-four guns opened over 
their heads with terrible effect upon the troops of the 
Allies that were stationed on the heights to the left of the 

16 
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Charleroi road. One of the French columns kept to the 
east, and attacked the extreme left of the Allies; the 
other then continued to move rapidly forward upon the 
left centre of the Allied position. The front line of the 
Allies here was composed of Bylandt’s brigade of Dutch 
and Belgians. As the French columns moved up the 
southward slope of the height on which the Dutch and 
Belgians stood, and the skirmishers in advance began to 
open their fire, Bylandt’s entire brigade turned and fled 
in disgraceful and disorderly panic ; but there were men 
more worthy of the name behind. 

u I n this part of the second line of the Allies were 
posted Pack and Kempt’s brigades of English infantry, 
which had suffered severely at Quatre Bras. But Picton 
was here as general of division, and not even Ney himself 
surpassed in resolute bravery that stern and fiery spirit. 
Picton brought his two brigades forward, side by side, in 
a thin two-deep line. Thus joined together, they were 
not three thousand long. With these Picton had to 
make head against the three victorious French columns, 
upwards of four times that strength, who, encouraged by 
the easy rout of the Dutch and Belgians, now came 
confidently over the ridge of the hill. The British in- 
fantry stood firm ; and as the French halted and began 
to deploy into him, Picton seized the critical moment. 
He shouted in his stentorian voice to Kempt’s brigade, 

‘ A volley, and then charge ! * At a distance of less 
than thirty yards that volley was poured upon the devoted 
first sections of the nearest column ; and then, with a 
fierce hurrah, the British dashed in with the bayonet. 
Picton was shot dead as he rushed forward, but his men 
pushed on with the cold steel. The French reeled back 
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in confusion. Pack’s infantry had checked the other 
two columns, and down came a whirlwind of British 
horse on the whole mass, sending them staggering from 
the crest of the hill, and cutting them down by whole 
battalions. Ponsonby’s brigade of heavy cavalry (the 
Union Brigade, as it was called, from its being made up 
of the English Royals, the Scots Greys, and the Irish 
Inniskillings) did this good service. On went the horse- 
men amid the wrecks of the French columns, capturing 
two eagles and two thousand prisoners ; onward still 
they galloped, and sabred the artillerymen of Ney\s 
seventy-four advanced guards ; then severing the traces 
and cutting the throats of the artillery horses, they ren- 
dered those guns totally useless to the French through- 
out the remainder of the day. While thus far advanced 
beyond the British position, and disordered by success, 
they were charged by a large body of French lancers, 
and driven back with severe loss, till Vandeleur’s light 
horse came to their aid, and beat off the French lancers 
in their turn.” 

While thus disastrously complete was the failure of 
the attack on the Allied left, no better success had 
attended the endeavours of the supporting cavalry. 
Kellerman’s cuirassiers, after dispersing some companies 
of German infantry near La Haye Sainte, came into 
collision with the Household Brigade of England, the 
Life Guards, the Dragoons, and the Blues ; and after a 
short but sharp hand-to-hand struggle had acknowledged 
them their masters, broken, and fled. The heat of the 
pursuit, however, carried our splendid horsemen too far 
from the British position, and in fighting their way back 
they suffered severely. 
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All this time a fierce whirlwind of conflict had raged 
around the farm-house of La Haye Sainte. Wellington 
had posted there some 500 German riflemen, under 
Major Baring, and they defended it most stubbornly 
against Donzelot’s division. Though harassed inces- 
santly by shot and shell, though twice the barn caught 
fire, though no reinforcements could be sent to them, 
they thrice beat back the French assault. Their ammu- 
nition failed them, and the French made a fresh attempt, 
later in the day, and the Germans met them with 
levelled steel ; but having ascended the walls and roof, 
the French fired on them from above, and they were 
compelled to yield. The enemy had purchased their 
success at heavy cost, and as the battle had already been 
decided against them, it brought them no satisfaction. 
They evacuated the farm when the general retreat began. 

It was about half-past three o’clock when the failure 
of Ney’s attack was decided. No part of the British line 
had been forced, but its ranks had been sadly thinned ; 
and after pounding them with a tremendous cannonade, 
Napoleon hoped to shake the lessened battalions by 
overpowering cavalry charges. For this purpose he 
called up Milhaud’s cuirassiers and the light cavalry of 
the guard, — in all, twenty-one squadrons of cuirassiers, 
seven squadrons of lancers, and twelve squadrons of 
chasseurs, — 500 veteran horsemen, who, in their splendid 
uniforms, with shining lances and sabres, presented a 
curiously picturesque spectacle, as they formed in columns 
of attack in the open space between the Charleroi road 
and the Hougoumont enclosure. Up the slope rode 
squadron after squadron, dashing gallantly against the 
grim and silent squares of the British, whose outer 
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ranks received them with levelled bayonets, while the 
inner ranks poured in upon them a withering fire. The 
cuirassiers retired in disorder ; then the light cavalry 
advanced ; and when these had fallen back, the 
cuirassiers, who had hastily re-formed, again thundered 
forward. But in vain ! Never were the fierce fighting 
qualities of the British soldier more brilliantly displayed. 
The squares stood like walls of solid masonry ; nothing 
could break down their calm endurance. A third 
charge was led against them by Ney in person, with the 
grenadiers and dragoons of the guards, and the surviving 
squadrons of Kellerman’s cuirassiers, some 4,000 or 5,000 
fresh sabres in all. To meet this storm of cavalry, 
Wellington strengthened his centre with Du Plat’s, 
Adam’s, and Halkett’s brigades; and once more formed 
in squares, they intrepidly met and sternly repulsed the 
attack : — 

44 On came the whirlwind : steel-gleams broke 
Like lightning through the rolling smoke ; 

The war was waked anew. 

Three hundred cannon mouths roared loud, 

And from their throats, with flash and cloud. 

Their showers of iron threw. 

Beneath their fire, in full career, 

Rushed on the ponderous cuirassier ; 

The lancer couched his ruthless spear ; 

And hurrying as to havoc near ? 

The cohort’s eagles flew. 

In one dark torrent, broad and strong, 

The advancing onset rolled along, 

Forth harbingered by fierce acclaim, 

That, from the shroud of smoke and flame. 

Pealed wildly the imperial name. 

But on the British heart were lost 
The terrors of the charging host ; 
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For not an eye the storm that viewed 
Changed its proud glance of fortitude, 

Nor was one forward footstep stayed, 

As dropped the dying and the dead. 

Fast as their ranks the thunders tear, 

Fast they renewed each serried square ; 

And on the wounded and the slain 
Closed their diminished files again, 

Till from their line scarce spears’ lengths three. 

Emerging from the smoke, they see 
Helmet and plume and panoply ; 

Then waked their fire at once i 
Each musketeer’s revolving knell, 

As fast, as regularly fell, 

As when they practise to display 
Their discipline on festal day. 

Then down went helm and lance, 

Down were the eagle banners sent, 

Down reeling steeds and riders went. 

Corslets were pierced and pennons rent ; 

And, to augment the fray, 

Wheeled full against their staggering flanks, 

The English horsemen’s foaming ranks, 

Forced their resistless way. 

Then to the musket-knell succeeds 
The clash of swords, the neigh of steeds ; 

As plies the smith his clanging trade, 

Against the cuirass rang the blade ; 

And while amid their close array 
The well-served cannon rent tlicir way. 

And while amid their scattered band 
Raged the fierce rider’s bloody brand, 

Recoiled in common rout and fear 
Lancer and guard and cuirassier, 

Horsemen and foot, a mingled host, 

Their leaders fall’n, their standards lost." 

Sir Walter Scott % 

About four o’clock, Billow’s Prussians, whose march 
had been delayed by the swampy character of the roads. 
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drew near the contested field, and at half-past five the 
whole corps, 29,000 strong, was on the ground. Lobau 
and his Frenchmen, whom Napoleon had ordered to 
check the advance, could no longer resist a pressure so 
formidable, and fell back upon Planchenoit, closely 
followed by the Prussians, under Blucher’s immediate 
command. To prevent its capture, Napoleon, about 
half-past six, reinforced Lobau with a division of the 
Young Guard, 4,000 strong ; and a deadly contest took 
place, in which neither side gave quarter. 

The crisis of the battle had now arrived. All his 
attempts to break the Allied line, or occupy Hougoumont, 
had failed, and Napoleon saw that he must arrive at an 
instant decision, if the fortunes of the day were to be 
retrieved. He had still in reserve the veterans of the 
Old Guard. With these to protect his rear, he might 
withdraw his broken battalions, and retire upon the 
French frontier. But his position absolutely required 
a victory ; nothing else could save him and his dynasty 
from utter ruin ; and he resolved on employing the 
guard in a last effort to secure it. It was half-past seven 
o’clock when those splendid fighting men, formed in two 
massive columns, advanced to attack the British right 
centre, under cover of a tremendous cannonade. Napo- 
leon accompanied them for some little distance, mounted 
on his white Persian charger, and, reining up, halted 
while they defiled past, with loud shouts of “Vive 
l’Empereur 1 ” Ney then assumed the command. While 
the guard moved forward on the right centre, between 
Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte, Donzelot’s troops, 
who had gained possession of La Haye Sainte, made a 
corresponding movement on the left centre, and almost 
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succeeded in piercing it. Wellington hurried up to 
strengthen the Brunswickers and Nassauers, forming 
them into squares ; and the French attack wavered and 
gradually declined. But had Donzelot been supported by 
the Young Guard, the consequences to the Allied forces 
would have been serious. When satisfied that his line was 
safe, Wellington rode off to the right to repel Ney’s attack. 

To avoid the destructive artillery fire with which 
Napoleon preceded his final effort, the British soldiers 
lay down, in a line four deep, behind the crest of the 
ridge ; while their guns, at a distance of not more than 
fifty yards, crashed shot and shell into the midst of 
the approaching columns. The French moved onward 
wonderingly, for they could not discern their opponents ; 
but when they had reached the crest of the rising ground, 
the British guardsmen suddenly sprang to their feet in 
front, while the 52nd were thrown upon their flank, 
meeting them with a close and deadly volley which 
killed, it is said, upwards of 300 men ; then, levelling 
their bayonets, they foil upon the staggering French with 
almost incredible fury, driving them headlong down the 
blood-red slopes. 

Not less unsuccessful was the second column, which 
had advanced gallantly over the rising ground near 
Hougoumont, only to be encountered and driven back 
in the same way. At the moment — past eight o’clock — 
when these masses reeled slowly back on their weakened 
and disordered line, the Prussians, 40,000 strong, pushed 
forward on Napoleon’s right, and Wellington, swiftly 
perceiving that the tide had turned, gave orders for a 
general advance. With a ringing cheer, after nine hours 
of heroic patience, the British sped across the plain ; 
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the setting sun, as if to illuminate their victory, breaking 
suddenly from its shroud of mist, and pouring a flood of 
light over the wreck of Napoleon’s host. Forward with 
the foremost rode the duke, though shot and shell played 
all around him. An officer of his staff begged of him 
not to risk a life of such high value. “ Never mind,” 
he replied ; “ let them fire away. The battle is won, and 
my life is of no consequence now.” And, in truth, the 
battle was won ; never was victory more decisive, more 
complete. As the British swept down upon the dis- 
ordered masses of the French in front, the Prussians 
attacked them in flank. Lobau’s men were driven out 
of Planchenoit, and the Prussian military bands appeared 
upon the field, playing “ God save the King,” — to which 
the British infantry responded with mighty British cheers. 
The disorder of the enemy increased until his retreat 
became a flight. “ It was a total rout ! ” said Napoleon, 
who was with difficulty escorted from the lost field by 
a detachment of horse grenadiers. Horse and foot 
struggled to escape, flinging away their arms and ac- 
coutrements in their frenzy of despair. At Rossavo the 
weary English gave over the pursuit to the Prussians, 
who continued it all that night, and never halted until 
they had got past Frasnes. Out of all those splendid 
battalions which had lined the ridge of La Belle Alliance 
with so much pomp and circumstance, only 20,000 men, 
with some thirty guns, recrossed the Sambre. 

Such a victory was not to be won except at heavy 
cost. The total loss of the Allies, in killed, missing, and 
dead of their wounds, was 2,924, and in wounded, 6,831. 
The British alone lost 6,936 killed and wounded. The 
Prussians about 7,000. As for the French army, it was 
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as an army destroyed. Its total of killed and wounded 
cannot have been less than 26,000 or 27,000, and up- 
wards of 5,000 were taken prisoners. They lost all their 
artillery, ammunition waggons, and baggage. 

The victory of Waterloo secured the downfall of 
Napoleon, and gave peace to Europe for five-and- thirty 
years. This denouement of the hundred days’ drama 
came about with startling swiftness. On the 15th of 
June, Napoleon was Emperor of France, and at the head 
of a splendidly appointed army ; on the 22nd, he ab- 
dicated in favour of his son. On the 1st of March, ht 
landed at Cannes, to march upon Paris, and recover his 
throne ; on the 7th of July, he surrendered himself, on 
board the Bellerophon , a prisoner in the hands of his 
most persistent and powerful enemy. Nemesis, in this 
world, seldom strikes so suddenly ! In three weeks from 
the battle of Waterloo he was a captive on board an 
English man-of-war. “The English Government, profit- 
ing by the experience of Elba, determined to keep him 
in safe custody; and without permitting him to land, 
transported him to the island of St. Helena, for which 
he set sail in August, and which he reached, never to 
leave it again, in October ; having passed, from his petty 
sovereignty in the Mediterranean, through the Tuileries 
and Waterloo, to his captivity in the island in the 
Atlantic, in eight eventful months.”* 


* A striking aper$u of the incidents of Waterloo is furnished by 
Colonel Chesney : — 

“Calm in the coming certainty of success, the British general, 
without even calling in all troops available for the battle, turns to 
face his renowned adversary at the chosen post of Waterloo, where 
cross-roads from Blucher’s rallying-point at Wavre nTord the means 
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of the union twice before prevented. Napoleon, on the morning of 
the 1 8th, remains utterly ignorant of their design, believing the 
army before him the only obstacle to his entry into Brussels, and 
the Prussians still retreating before Grouchy. If any part of their 
dispersed force has gone to Wavre, as is reported, Grouchy can 
push it off with ease, and is directed that way. The momentous 
battle is deferred from time to time, until the ground shall be con- 
veniently dry, and the magnificent array of the French be displayed 
fully to the enemy in all its imposing proportions. This ruinous 
delay, which proves him so ignorant of his true danger, brings the 
Prussians, though slow at first, within sight of his flank before the 
battle is well opened ; and the terrible truth bursts upon him. 
With hot-headed courage, but ill-judged tactics, his lieutenants 
make a series of attacks, which once only, and that for a brief 
space, shake the firm line of Wellington ; but the British leader 
owes to the first appearance of Blucher the advantage that the 
Emperor strips himself of the greater part of his formidable reserves. 
Meanwhile, the intended junction of the Allies draws on, and 
detailed arrangements of the most exact kind are made to ensure 
that the co-operation of the Prussians may be the most effective 
possible. Grouchy, following them steadily, but slowly, refuses to 
turn aside from his line of march to the distant firing, since he 
knows that the Emperor had not counted on him for the battle with 
Wellington, and that his ta^k is solely with the Prussians, whom he 
believes still to be near Wavre. Here he finds and attacks their 
rearguard ; but Blucher, with glorious hardihood, leaves it to its 
fate, caring only for what is to be done in front of Waterloo. His 
troops, once fairly on the fatal ground, the object of the campaign 
on the part of the Allies is at last accomplished, and a victory, 
complete beyond all precedent, rewards their combination. The 
strategy to which Napoleon had looked to atone, as in his early 
glories, for inferiority of numbers, fails him utterly in face of the 
firm, compact, and mutual trust of Wellington and Blucher. The 
sword, to which he loved to appeal, is stricken from his grasp for 
ever .” — Waterloo Lectures , pp. 264 — 266. 

[Authorities : — Colonel Charles Chesney, “ Waterloo Lectures ; ” 
Brialmont, “History of Wellington;” Sir J. Shaw Kennedy, 
“Narrative of the Campaign of 1815;” Major Adams, “Great 
Campaigns ; ” Colonel Charras, “ Histoire de la Campagne de 
1815 Varnhagen von Ense, “Life of Blucher,” etc., etc.] 
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INKERMANN. November 5, 1854. 

I T is unnecessary for us here to enter into an exposi- 
tion of the causes which brought about the war with 
Russia in 1854. It lies still too nearly within the range 
of contemporary history to be discussed with judicial 
calmness ; but the great majority of Englishmen then 
and now felt and feel that it was forced upon the country 
by Russian aggression. That its results were consider- 
able, and, on the whole, were such as the nation desired, 
must, we think, be admitted. It held back Russia for 
twenty years, and it gave time to Turkey to strengthen 
herself by internal reforms, though Turkey unwisely 
neglected the opportunity. Another result, for which 
England has special reason to be thankful, is the impulse 
it gave to a new organization of our military forces. Our 
recent victories in Egypt may not unfairly be connected 
with the radical improvements in the administration ot 
the army which date from the Crimean war, and in this 
way Tel-el-Kebir may be regarded as the last link in a 
chain which has its beginning in Inkermann. 

Believing that Russia was meditating designs against 
Turkey incompatible with the peace of Europe, England 
and France concluded an alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with Turkey, and proceeded to afford her armed 
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support. Declarations of war were formally issued, and 
a British army for service in South-east Europe was 
somewhat slowly assembled. It left England in February, 
1854. At that time it was the conviction of many 
politicians, and probably of the British Government, that 
the Czar of Russia would hesitate to encounter the 
combined forces of the Western Powers; and it was 
commonly said that our troops would never go further 
eastward than Malta. These sanguine anticipations 
were doomed to disappointment. The expedition pro- 
ceeded from Malta to Gallipoli and Scutari ; but Russia 
showed no signs of alarm, or intention of giving way. 
It was evident at last, even to the most sanguine, that 
hostilities could not be averted ; and a plan of campaign 
was settled upon by the military commanders, and 
approved by the home authorities. The Allied generals, 
Lord Raglan and the Marshal St. Arnaud, both men 
inured to war, resolved on disembarking their forces at a 
suitable point in the Crimea, and on attacking Sebastopol, 
the great Russian fort and arsenal in the Black Sea. 

The British troops embarked at Varna on the 29th of 
August, 1854; and a few days later the vast flotilla of 
steamers and transports which carried them sailed from 
Varna Bay. On the 14 th of September, it arrived off a 
headland on the Crimean coast, called Staroe Ukrophoni, 
or “the old fort,” near Eupatoria. There the landing 
took place, under the superintendence of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Edmund Lyons ; and it was so well managed, that in 
the evening of the 16th the British army was mustered 
in orderly array upon the Crimean shore. It was thus 
composed : — 

i. The Light Division , under General Sir George 
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Brown, Major-General Codrington, and Brigadier-General 
Buller. 

2. The First Division , under H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge, Major-General Bentinck, and Brigadier- 
General Sir Colin Campbell. 

3. The Second Division , under Major-General Sir De 
Lacy Evans and Brigadier-Generals Pennefather and 
Adams. 

4. The Third Division , under Major-General Sir R. 
England and Brigadier-Generals Campbell and Eyre. 

5. The Fourth Division , under Major-General Sit 
George Cathcart. 

These five divisions of infantry numbered about 26,000 
mcr.. The cavalry , 1,000 strong, was under the Earl of 
Lucan, the Earl of Cardigan, and Brigadier-General 
Scarlett, and divided into the Heavy Brigade, — the Scots 
Greys, the 4th, 5th, and 6th Dragoon Guards ; and the 
Light Brigade, the 4th and 13th Light Dragoons, 8th 
and nth Hussars, and 17th Lancers. The artillery 
mustered sixty guns. 

The French contingent, under Marshal St. Arnaud, 
Generals Canrobret, Bosquet, Facy, and Prince Napo- 
leon, consisted of 30,204 foot and horse, with 68 guns; 
the Turkish contingent, of 7,000 men. In all, the 
fighting strength of the Allies must be estimated at 
64,000 men, and 128 guns. 

a These forces,” says Mr. A. W. Kinglake, “ partly by 
means of the draught animals at their command, and 
partly by the aid of the soldier himself, could carry by 
land the ammunition necessary for perhaps two battles^ 
and the means of subsistence for three days. Their 
provisions beyond these limits were to be replenished 
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from the ships. It was intended, therefore, that the fleet 
should follow the march of the armies ; and that the 
invaders, without attempting to dart upon the inland 
route which connected the enemy with St. Petersburg, 
should move straight upon the north side of Sebastopol, 
by following the line of the coast.” 

On Monday morning, September the 19th, the Allies 
began their march along the coast, with their flank covered 
by the British fleet, darkening the air with innumerable 
columns of smoke, ready to shell the enemy, should they 
attack them on the right, and commanding the land over 
a range of nearly two miles. The Russian army, 35,000 
strong, under Prince Menschikoff, had taken up a for- 
midable position on the heights above the river Alma, 
where it was crossed by the Lupatoria and Sebastopol 
road. These heights vary in elevation from 100 to 600 
feet, and are very broken and irregular. The Russians 
had covered them with such a network of redoubts and 
batteries and deep trenches, sweeping the whole approach 
with a storm of fire, that, if stoutly held, they seemed 
to be impregnable. To carry these, however, was indis- 
pensable to the success of the expedition, and the Allied 
generals arranged a plan of attack, which provided for 
the assault of the Russians by the French, supported by 
one British division, on the left and centre, while Lord 
Raglan delivered his blow against the Russian right. 
Unfortunately, the movements of the British were made 
dependent upon those of the French. The latter ad- 
vanced about one o’clock in the afternoon of the 20th, 
their dense, deep columns slowly moving in the tee‘h of 
a tremendous cannonade. When the)- had gained some 
slight success, the British could no longer be restrained, 
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but pressed forward into the fight in a thin red line, only 
two deep, but with such precision, and so cool and calm 
a courage, that, though swept away by scores, they carried 
the heights, and drove the Russians from them at the 
point of the bayonet. There was no manoeuvring, no 
skilful handling of men; it was done by sheer hard 
fighting, until the superiority of the British fighting men 
incontestably asserted itself. The victorious onset of 
the British encouraged the French to press their attack 
more rigorously, and before evening the whole Russian 
force were in swift retreat. The loss of the French, in 
about three hours’ fighting, was some sixty killed and 
500 wounded ; that of the British, 362 killed, and 1,621 
wounded. These figures significantly indicate the re- 
lative measure of fighting done by each of the armies 
engaged. As for the Russian loss, it amounted to the 
heavy total of 5,759 killed and wounded. 

This victory, as Kinglake puts it, “ seemed to cheer 
the prospects of the campaign, and even of the war. It 
confirmed to the Allies that military ascendency over 
Russia which had been more than half gained already 
by the valour of the Ottomon soldiery. It lent the 
current sanction of a victory to the hazardous enterprise 
of the invasion. It established the Allies as invaders in 
a province of Russia. It offered them even Sebastopol, 
but always, nevertheless, upon condition that they would 
lay instant hands upon the prize.” 

It is now known that if the Allies had lain “ instant 
hands ” upon Sebastopol, it must have surrendered. But 
the French commanders threw obstacles in the way of 
that prompt advance which Lord Raglan desired ; and 
it must in fairness be added, that the unpreparedness of 
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the great Russian fortress was not fully understood. The 
action of the French throughout the campaign was largely 
governed by political considerations connected with the 
state of parties in France. Defeat would have been 
fatal to the imperial dynasty, and therefore the imperial 
generals were afraid to hazard anything. For this and 
other reasons, the critical moment was suffered to pass, 
and time was given to the Russians, under the direction 
of General Todleben, an engineer of brilliant capacities 
and acquirements, to strengthen their defences, and 
organize their resources, until Sebastopol was put beyond 
all fear of being carried by a coup de main. 

With the issue of the fight on the Alma, the Russians, 
however, were gravely discontented, and endeavoured to 
extenuate the defeat by insisting on the rawness of their 
troops, and their numerical inferiority, and the erroneous 
strategy of their generals. All this may be granted, and 
still the facts remain that their position was so formidably 
strong as to have defied successful attack, if held by a 
resolute infantry. And it is certain that, on this memo- 
rable 20th of September, the British proved themselves 
in all things the inferiors of the Muscovite fighting men — 
in brilliant courage, in daring, steadfastness, and coolness 
under fire*. 

On the 23rd and 24th, the Allied armies received 
reinforcements ; and on the 25th they began a flank 
march of a difficult character, which an enemy of any 
audacity might have rendered dangerous, along the hilly 
ridge that rises, gaunt and steep, between the rivers 
Belbek and Tchernaya. Grave objections from a military 
point of view might be advanced against this movement ; 
but it was .well executed, and the Russians, being too 

17 
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demoralised to profit by it, ended in no disaster. It 
brought the Allies within sight of Sebastopol, and en 
abled them to take up a convenient position, with the 
sea as a base, and Balaklava, Kamiesch, and Kazatch 
as depots. The British occupied Balaklava without 
delay, and its little harbour was quickly alive with men- 
of-war, steamers, and troop-ships. 

On Friday, the 29th, Marshal St Arnaud, whose failing 
health had compelled him to resign the command of the 
French army to General Canrobert, was removed on 
board ship to return to France \ but he died before his 
vessel reached the Bosphorus. 

“Though the Allies could defeat the Russians, they 
found themselves at this time in the presence of an 
enemy with whom it was. not so easy to wrestle for the 
victory. During the first three weeks of their sojourn in 
the Crimea, a terrible outbreak of cholera carried off a 
greater number of victims than had fallen at the Alma. 
But in spite of the difficulties induced by disease, a 
defective commissariat, and an inadequate supply of 
siege material, the English began the investment of 
Sebastopol on the south side, while they also undertook 
the task of defending the Chersonese at its north-eastern 
angle from a Russian attack in force. The enterprise 
which the Allies had set before themselves was in 
several respects unparalleled in the history of warfare. 
The force with which they prepared to besiege a strongly 
fortified city was scarcely superior to that which had 
been accumulated for its defence. The enemy was well 
provisioned, and on one side his communications with 
the open country were entirely free and uninterrupted. 
By sinking several men-of-war across the mouth of the 
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harbour, he had rendered it inaccessible to the Allied 
fleet Owing to various circumstances, the Russians 
were free to devote all their immense resources to the 
defence of an area of only five miles, which compassed 
Sebastopol and its suburbs on the land side. And, 
indeed, even from that narrow front a deduction may 
reasonably be made, because towards its flanks, both east 
and west, the position of the garrison was so strong as 
to leave no more than a belt some 3,000 yards long as 
the space really likely to be fought for. By allowing the 
Russians to gain possession of the heights on the north 
side of Sebastopol, they had deprived themselves of the 
means of completing its investment, while the delays 
due to divided councils had put it out of their power to 
carry it by assault.” 

This is not the place for a detailed description of the 
siege. We must be content with a rapid summary of 
the events that led up to the battle of Inkermann. 
The Allies, having completed their investment, opened 
fire on the 17 th of October. On the 25th was fought 
the battle of Balaklava. The Russians having attacked 
in force that part of the line which was guarded by the 
small Turkish contingent, Lord Raglan ordered up his 
1st and 4th divisions in support. Sir Colin Campbell 
{afterwards Lord Clyde) was in command of the British 
position at Balaklava ; and to cover the town, which had 
been converted into a depot, he drew up the 93rd High- 
landers a little in front of the Balaklava road. After 
firing a few rounds the Turks retreated, and the British 
were left to oppose the Russian attack. The Turks 
now rallied and re-formed in companies on the flanks 
of the 93rd, in the hope that thus sustained they would 
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hold their ground ; but on the approach of the advanced 
squadrons of the Russian horse they fired a volley at 
800 yards, and again took to their heels. The High- 
landers were drawn up in the customary British formation, 
a line or two deep ; for “ I did not think it worth while,” 
said Sir Colin, “ to form them even four deep I ” Against 
this “thin red streak, tipped with a line of steel,” the 
Russian horsemen ineffectually delivered their irregular 
charges, and after a short spasm of strife fell back 
despairing, with huge gaps torn in their ranks by the 
close continuous fire of the British infantry. 

About this time the main body of the Russian horse 
rode across the hills, with the apparent intention of 
descending into the Balaklava valley. In effecting this 
moevment they came upon the flank of six squadrons 
of British dragoons, who had been despatched to the 
support of the broken Turkish regiments, and were 
advancing in open columns when the masses of the 
Russian cavalry appeared on the ridge above them, 
Their commander, Brigadier-General Scarlett, imme- 
diately resolved on forming line to his left, and charging 
with his little force. The nearest to him was the 2nd 
squadron of the Inniskillings, and ten squadrons of the 
Scots Greys, about 250 in all. With these the undaunted 
veteran at once pushed forward, ordering the rest to 
support. The Earl of Lucan, chief in command, came 
up at this juncture ; but he approved of his lieutenant’s 
movement, and undertook to bring up the remaining 
squadrons. With his handful of troopers, Scarlett dashed 
uphill against thq 3,000 Russian horsemen. Eager, 
alert, and strenuous, the British gave a hoarse cheer as 
they crossed swords with the enemy, and by sheer 
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hard fighting cut a way right into the heart of their 
serried ranks. To the eye of the spectator they seemed 
at first to be engulfed, as it were, in a sea of struggling 
men and champing horses ; but soon they were seen to 
struggle victoriously through the tumult, and their hurrah 
of triumph rang high above the clash of swords. Then 
up strode the 4th and the 5th Dragoons and the Royals, 
panting to share in the conflict and the glory; and 
striking against Russian flanks, they gave time for the 
Greys and Inniskillings to re-form. Fast over the hills 
fled the beaten Russian horsemen, and Lucan drew up 
his victorious squadrons, well pleased with their noble 
conduct. “ It was truly magnificent,” remarked a French 
general; “and looking at the enormous numbers opposed 
to them, the whole valley being filled with Russian 
horsemen, the victory of the Heavy Brigade was the most 
glorious thing I ever saw.” Thenceforward, during the 
whole course of the war, the Russian squadrons could 
not be induced to cross swords with the terrible British 
horsemen. 

The retreat of his cavalry and artillery had so greatly 
weakened the enemy, that Lord Raglan resolved on 
recovering the heights, which in the early part of the 
day’s battle, under the pressure of a superior force, 
had been abandoned. For this purpose he ordered the 
cavalry to move forward, supported by the divisions of 
infantry, which were rapidly coming up. Lord Lucan 
misunderstood his general’s orders, and moving his Light 
Brigade to a position across the valley, halted his Heavy 
Dragoons on the rising ground just above them. There 
stood men and horses, calm and cool as if on parade, 
but wholly inactive. At this extraordinary spectacle 
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Lord Raglan chafed greatly, and perceiving an intention 
on the enemy’s part to carry off as trophies some English 
guns abandoned by the Turks, he called to his side 
Captain Nolan, a brilliant cavalry officer, and sent him 
to Lord Lucan with a peremptory message. Nolan con- 
veyed the order as given to him : “ Lord Raglan wishes 
the cavalry to advance rapidly to the front, and try to 
prevent the enemy carrying away the guns. Troops of 
horse artillery may accompany. French cavalry is on 
your left. Immediate ! ” “ The guns ” here specified were, 
of course, the English guns ; but Lord Lucan supposed 
his general to refer to the Russian guns at the head of 
the valley, and not unnaturally urged the uselessness and 
danger of an attack upon such a formidable position. 
Nolan warmly exclaimed, “ Lord Raglan s orders are, 
that the cavalry should attack immediately.” “ Attack, 
sir ! attack what ? what guns, sir ? ’* Throwing his head 
back and waving his hand, the aide-de-camp replied, 
“There, my lord, is your enemy, there are your guns.” 
Unfortunately Nolan’s words and gesture confirmed Lord 
Lucan in his mistaken impression that he was ordered 
to take his cavalry into a valley lined on each side by 
Russian infantry, and charge the battery at its head, 
when the cavalry had been re-formed after their defeat. 
He felt that it was exposing them to destruction ; but 
liding off to Lord Cardigan, he informed him that he 
was to attack and carry off the Russian guns in the 
valley, about three-quarters of a mile distant, with the 
13th Light Dragoons and the 17th Lancers. “ Certainly, 
sir answered Lord Cardigan; “but allow me to point 
out to you that the Russians have a battery in the valley 
in our front, and batteries and riflemen on each flank.’* 
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“ I know it,” replied Lord Lucan, shrugging his shoulders; 
“ but Lord Raglan will have it We have no choice but 
to obey.” 

The Light Brigade was then drawn up as follows : — 
in the first line, the 13th Light Dragoons and 17th 
Lancers, led by Lord Cardigan himself ; in the second 
line, the nth Hussars, under Colonel Douglas; and in 
the third line, the 4th Light Dragoons, under Lord 
George Paget, and the 8th Hussars, under Colonel 
Shewell. Each regiment was extended in line two 
deep. Scarlett’s Heavy Brigade was ordered to support, 
and with two of its regiments, the Greys and the Royals, 
Lord Lucan resolved to command in person. The 
trumpet sounded, and with Lord Cardigan leading in 
advance, the light horsemen galloped straight into the 
Valley of Death, receiving on each flank a tremendous 
fire from the Russian infantry. Captain Nolan imme- 
diately dashed across their front, waving his sword and 
shouting, to intimate to officers and men that they were 
taking the wrong direction ; but they failed to compre- 
hend his gestures, and before he could do aught else to 
rectify the error a fragment of a Russian shell struck him 
in the chest, tearing a way into his heart. His sword 
dropped from his hand, and his horse, no longer swayed 
by his rider’s will, wheeled round and galloped back 
towards the advancing brigade. Thus the dead horse- 
man, sitting grimly upright, passed on through the 
interval of the 13th Light Dragoons, when at last he 
fell from his saddle. 

“Lord Cardigan rushed down at a pace which he 
has estimated at seventeen miles an hour. Still descend- 
ing at speed on their goal, he and his first line had rived 
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their way dimly through the outer folds of the cloud 
which lay piled up in front of the battery; but then 
there came the swift moment when, through what 
remained of the dimness, men at last saw the brass 
cannons gleaming, with their muzzles towards the chests 
of our horses, and visibly the Russian artillerymen — 
unappalled by the tramp and the aspect of squadrons 
driving down through the smoke — were as yet standing 
fast to their guns. 

“ By the material obstacle which they offer to the 
onset of horsemen, field-pieces in action, with their 
attendant timber-carriages and tumbrils behind them, 
add so sure a cause of frustration to the peril that there 
is in riding at the mouths of the guns, that, upon the 
whole, the expedient of attacking a battery in front has 
been forbidden to cavalry leaders by a recognized maxim 
of war. But the huge misconception of orders which 
had sent the brigade down the valley was yet to be 
fulfilled to its utmost conclusion ; and the condition of 
things had now come to be such, that whatever might 
be the madness, in general, of charging a battery in 
front, there by this time was no choice of measures. 
By far the greater part of the harm which the guns could 
inflict had already been suffered ; and I believe that the 
idea of stopping short on the verge of the battery did 
not even present itself for a moment to the mind of the 
leader. 

“ Lord Cardigan had already come to within some two 
or three horses’ lengths of the mouth of one of the guns, 
— a gun believed to have been a twelve-pounder ; but 
then the piece was discharged, and its torrent of flame 
seemed to gush in the direction of his chestnut’s off 
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fore-arm. The horse was so governed by the impetus 
he had gathered, and by the hand and heel of his rider, 
as to be able to shy only a little at the blaze and the 
roar of the gun; but Lord Cardigan being presently 
enwrapped in the new column of smoke now all at once 
piled up around him, some imagined him slain. He 
had not been struck. In the next moment, and being 
still some two horses’ lengths in advance of his squadrons, 
he attained to the long-sought battery, and shot in be- 
tween two of its guns. 

“Here was a portion of the 17th Lancers on our 
extreme left, which outflanked the lines of the guns; but 
with this exception the whole of Lord Cardigan’s first 
line descended on the front of the battery ; and as their 
leader had just done before them, so now our horsemen 
drove in between the guns ; and some then at the instant 
tore on to assail the grey squadrons drawn up in rear 
of the tumbrils. Others stopped to fight in the battery, 
and sought to make a prize of the guns. After a long 
and disastrous advance against clouds and invisible foes, 
they grasped, as it were, at reality. What before had 
been engines of havoc dimly seen or only inferred from 
the jets of their fire and their smoke, were now burnished 
pieces of cannon with the brightness and the hue of red 
gold — cannon still in battery, still hot with the slaughter 
of their comrades. In defiance of our cavalry raging 
fiercely amongst them, the Russian artillerymen with 
exceeding tenacity still clung to their guns. Here and 
there, indeed, gunners were seen creeping under the 
wheels for safety ; but in general they fought with rare 
devotion, striving all that men could, in such conditions 
of fight, against the sabres and lances of horsemen. 
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They desired at all hazards to save their Czar's cannon 
from capture, by removing them in haste from the front ; 
and apparently it was to cover this operation— an opera- 
tion they had already begun to attempt — that the gunners, 
with small means of resistance, stood braving the assaults 
of dragoons.* 

Thus, under a heavy fire, which emptied many a 
saddle, and killed or disabled many a horse, heroically 
pushed forward the British troopers, preserving excellent 
order, with their commander still in their front, until they 
dashed into the Russian battery. Then it was every man 
for himself. The volleying cannon rent their line ; but 
the survivors, some half-hundred, thundered into the 
smoke-cloud and into the mass of cavalry behind it. 
The second and third lines came up eagerly, and main- 
tained the desperate struggle ; some stopping to fight 
in the battery, others sweeping on to exchange deadly 
blows with the Russian horsemen. Lord Cardigan was 
attacked by a couple of Cossacks. Driving them off, he 
fell back, and passed once more through the Russian 
battery. Then losing sight of his first line, which he 
supposed to be destroyed, and in the clouds of smoke 
not seeing the supports, he rode back alone to the 
ground occupied by the Heavy Brigade, — a not unnatural 
action, which afterwards exposed him to severe criticism, 
as a general who had abandoned the force under his com- 
mand. With splendid persistency the British troopers 
were still continuing the unequal fight, and were rescued 
from destruction by an opportune charge of the French 
Chasseurs d’Afrique against the Russian infantry on the 
left side of the valley. The total number of cavalry 


* Kinglake, “ Invasion of the Crimea,” v. 248 — 250. 
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undisabled, when the enemy began to fall back, did not 
exceed 220 or 230, and of these not more than 170 were 
in a state of formation. 

Before long, the Russians, recovering from the aston- 
ishment produced by this extraordinary feat of arms, 
began to realize the fact that it had been accomplished 
by a mere handful of English cavalry, who, before they 
could regain their own lines, must perforce ride back 
through the valley by which they had made their ap- 
proach. Thereupon they threw out a swarm of lancers 
to cut them off. Colonel Shewell, who, as senior officer, 
took the command, detecting the enemy's manoeuvre, 
rallied the groups and clusters of hussars and lancers with- 
in reach, and rode straight at the Muscovite spears, with 
wonderful vigour and vivacity. The Russians could not 
withstand the charge, and fled in great disorder. On the 
left, Lord George Paget, with a few troops of hussars and 
light dragoons, extricated himself from the melee , and 
joining his senior officer, they made their way back over 
ground strewn with killed and wounded, men and horses. 
When they had fallen into line on the rising ground, Lord 
Cardigan addressed them : “ Men ! it is a mad-brained 
trick, but it is no fault of mine.” “ Never mind, my 
lord,” replied some of them ; “ we are ready to go again.” 
Lord Cardigan exclaimed, “ No, no, men ! you have 
done enough.” The charge, the combat, and the return 
occupied in all about twenty minutes. No assistance 
was given by the Heavy Brigade, Lord Lucan backing 
them out of the range of the Russian fire, and declaring 
that though the Light Brigade might be sacrificed, the 
Heavy should not be. 

On going into action the brigade mustered 673 horse- 
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men. Of these, 113 were killed, and 134 wounded, the 
chief loss being incurred during the ride through the 
valley. 475 horses were killed, 142 wounded.* Of the 
splendid heroism of this famous cavalry charge there 
cannot be two opinions, nor can any doubt be enter- 
tained of its absolute inutility and consequent waste of 
life. The criticism of the French general was as true in 
substance as it was epigrammatic in expression : “ C’est 
magnifiquc,” he said, “ mais ce n’est pas la guerre.” 

“ When can their glory fade ? 

Oh, the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wondered. 

Honour the charge they made, 

Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred ! ” 

The following day a further attempt was made to break 
up the investment, and a heavy attack delivered against 
the 2nd (British) division, under General Sir De Lacy 
Evans. There was a stern debate, but British tenacity 
prevailed, and eventually the Russian columns were 
driven pell mell across the Tchernaya ridge, and down 
the slope towards the seashore. 

The flank of this division was, however, dangerously 
exposed on the side of the valley of Inkermann, and 
General Evans did not fail to direct the attention of 
Lord Raglan to this possible cause of disaster. The 
key of the Allied works on this north-eastern side was 
Mount Inkermann, and there could be little doubt that 
the enemy would make a great effort to seize it On 
the 5th of November, Sir De Lacy Evans being on board 
ship, General Pennefather was in command of the 
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division. It lay encamped near the isthmus which con- 
nects Mount Inkermann with the mass of the Chersonese 
upland, and numbered 2,956 officers and privates. About 
three-quarters of a mile in its rear was posted the 
brigade of the Guards, under the Duke of Cambridge 
and Major-General Bentinck. Away on the left was 
Codrington’s division. To the right, about a mile and 
a half from the Guards, the main body of the French 
army of observation, under General Bosquet, held its 
ground, its left being about two miles distant from the 
camp of the 2nd division. 

On Saturday evening, November 4th, the Russians 
completed their preparations for what they intended to 
be a crushing blow at the besiegers' lines. Silently and 
skilfully they drew together 40,000 men for an attack 
upon Mount Inkermann. To engage the attention of 
the French, a powerful force was to make a sortie on 
the westernmost angle of Sebastopol ; while Prince 
Gortchakoff, with 22,000 men, was to harass General 
Bosquet until the attack upon Inkermann had been 
successful, afrer which he, too, was to ascend the 
height, and the Allies, with 60,000 men on their flank, 
would be necessitated to raise the siege. Every effort 
was made by the Russian generals to stimulate the 
ardour of their men. An appeal was made to their 
loyalty by the arrival of two of the imperial princes in 
the camp ; and their religious emotions were kindled by 
the prayers and harangues of their priests, who bade them 
remember that their enemies were not only invaders of 
the Russian empire but the sworn foes of the Russian 
faith ; having allied themselves to the cruel and treacher- 
ous followers of Mohammed. With spirits raised to the 
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highest pitch, the Russian warriors issued from their 
lines in the grey mists of the wet November, climbed the 
rugged acclivities, and advanced against the 2nd division. 
Almost simultaneously, fierce attacks were made upon 
Canrobert’s and Bosquet’s positions. They had no 
direct influence, however, on the fortunes of the day, and 
were repulsed with considerable slaughter. 

The main battle centred at Mount Inkermann; and 
there the struggle was of the most desperate character. 
The 2nd division fought with brilliant courage, but as 
fresh Russian regiments poured in an ever-increasing 
torrent of armed men upon them, it seemed as if they 
must needs be overwhelmed by sheer weight of num- 
bers. But as soon as the direction and purport of the 
enemy’s strategy became evident, Sir George Cathcart 
hastened with his division to sustain Pennefather’s hard- 
pressed battalions. The battle continuing to rage very 
fiercely, General Buller brought up 650 men of the light 
division, and Sir Richard England followed with the 
60th Royals and the 50th. In another part of the field, 
the Victoria Ridge, General Codrington, with 1,100 men, 
staunchly held his ground against a greatly superior 
force. But still the stress and storm of the battle roared 
and swirled around Mount Inkermann, the heights and 
hollows of which blazed with musketry, and shone with 
fitful flashes of steel. The British ranks had broken up 
into squares and groups of two or three hundred men, 
who resisted the furious Russian onset with a fervour and 
a steadfastness which have never been surpassed. Lord 
Raglan was quickly on the ground, and ordered up a 
couple of eighteen-pounders, which did good service in 
frustrating the Russian attack. But no manoeuvring was 
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attempted on either side. It was hard fighting from first 
to last, and the issue was decided, not by the strategical 
skill of the commanders, but by the courage and obstinacy 
of the combatants. It was, in very truth, “the soldier’s 
battle, .... a series of dreadful deeds of daring, of 
sanguinary hand-to-hand fights, of despairing rallies, of 
desperate assaults, in glens and valleys, in brushwood 
and glades and remote dells ; from which the conquerors 
issued only to engage fresh foes, till an old supremacy, 
so rudely assailed, was again triumphant, and the bat- 
talions of the Czar gave way before our steady courage 
and the chivalrous fire of France.” 

The dispersed nature (if we may use the phrase) of 
the struggle renders impossible any clear and succinct 
description of it as a whole. It presents no combined 
movements, no settled plan of operations, such as the 
military theorist loves to follow, but is rather a confused 
mass of separate actions, going on simultaneously, and 
independent of each other, and only telling upon the 
result because in almost all of them the superiority of 
the Allies was strenuously asserted. It is true that Mr. 
Kinglake divides the combat into seven distinct periods, 
covering the long November day from a quarter to six in 
the morning until eight o’clock in the evening, when the 
Russians accomplished their retreat ; but as a matter of 
fact there was no actual pause in the fighting. Weary 
men sought shelter and rest, and returned to the battle ; 
meanwhile their comrades had taken up and carried on 
the dreadful game. The wounded British soldiers, after 
submitting themselves to the surgeon’s ’care, and being 
dressed and bandaged, seized their weapons with fresh 
ardour, and went forth again to challenge death. Never 
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was ground more fiercely contested than that rugged 
plateau of Mount Inkermann ! 

About ten in the morning General Bosquet brought 
upon the field a body of French infantry, and reinforce- 
ments quickly following, he was able to stay the advance 
of the Muscovites on the left, while the British, at the 
point of the bayonet, drove back every attempt to gain 
possession of the Inkermann ridge. Towards midday, 
successive reinforcements had swelled the numbers of 
the Allied infantry to some 4,000 or 5,000 British and 
8,000 French ; and the pressure of the Russians had 
been so vigorously resisted, that General Pennefather felt 
justified in sending a hopeful message to Lord Raglan. 
If properly reinforced, he said, he could end the fight 
with the Russians, and lick them to the devil 1 Canrobert, 
however, would not join Lord Raglan in assuming the 
offensive, and there was nothing to be done but to drive 
back the enemy, and secure the old position. The 
scattered groups of fighting men were accordingly drawn 
together, and formed in lines ; the order was given to 
advance, and before that steady British array the Mus • 
covite infantry fell back. By three o’clock they had 
abandoned the higher ground of Inkermann, leaving 
behind them a ghastly show of killed and wounded. 
They had still a considerable distance to traverse before 
they could gain the shelter of their own lines ; but the 
darkness of the early November night soon afforded them 
its welcome cover, and at eight o’clock the last piece 
of cannon passed back within the Russian fortifications. 

The Russians lost in this great battle no fewer than 
10,729 killed, wounded, and prisoners, including 256 
officers. The British, out of a total strength of 7,464 
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infantry and 200 cavalry, lost 597 killed and 1,760 
wounded Among the killed were Generals Sir George 
Cathcart, Goldie, and Strangeways ; among the mortally 
wounded, Brigadier-Generals Adams and Torrens ; and 
among the wounded, Generals Bentinck and Sir George 
Brown. The French put their casualties at 143 killed 
and 786 wounded. 

This was the last occasion on which the Russians 
ventured to meet the British in the open field ; but the 
siege was protracted over many months, and the sur- 
render of Sebastopol did not take place until September 
9th, 1855. 
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HASTINGS. October 14, 1066. 

T HE bay which curves int^ the fair Sussex shore 
between Hastings and 1 ‘evensey has been de- 
scribed as capacious enough to shelter all the navies of 
the world. Vast was the fleet which swept into this ample 
bay on the morning of Thursday, the 28th of September, 
1066; an armada numbering some ten or eleven hun- 
dred ships, or rather, large open boats, and carrying fully 
60,000 armed men. For William, Count of Normandy, 
had resolved to dispute with Harold II., the king of the 
English, possession of the throne of England, claiming 
it in right of the promise given to him by Edward the 
Confessor, and of an oath taken by Harold upon the 
relics of the saints. Having landed his soldiers and 
their arms and stores, Count William commanded that 
the vessels should be scuttled, rowed into deep water, 
and left to sink ; so that the soldiers might clearly under- 
stand that the new land before them must provide either 
a home or a grave. 

The chroniclers who with loving particularity have 
described every incident connected with William’s inva- 
sion of England, — an enterprise which seems to have 
effected very powerfully the imagination of his contem- 
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poraries, — relate the exact order in which the different 
sections of the invading arrtiy landed. 

First came Count William himself, who, as he leaped 
from his galley, the Mora , missed his footing, and fell 
forward, with both hands outstretched upon the shore. 
At this mishap the armed men in the nearest ship sent 
up a despairing cry, “ God help us ! God preserve us ? 
'Tis a fatal omen ! ” But with his characteristic readi- 
ness, William, springing to his feet, exclaimed, “ Par la 
resplendur Del ” [his favourite oath,] “by the splendour 
of God, what ails ye ? I have taken seisin of this land with 
my two hands, and so much as there is of it is yours.” 
The soldiers were greatly pleased with this happy reply,, 
and raised a hearty shout of applause. One of them, 
darting forward, plucked some thatch from the roof of a 
neighbouring hut, and thrust it into William's hand, as 
seisin of England and all within its borders. 

“Jel’otrei, 

E Dex i seit ensemle od mei.” 

“ I accept it,” said the Count ; “and may God be with 
us ! ” In these, as in later days, men were ever prone 
to invoke the favour of the Lord of hosts on the most 
unrighteous enterprises, on actions lawless, immoral, 
and unjust, — in the apparent conviction that whatever 
they undertook must necessarily prove acceptable to the 
Celestial Powers l 

After the archers, — slight but sinewy men, with shaven 
heads and short habits, with bended bows and quivers 
strung at their sides, — came the horsemen of Boulogne 
and Ponthieu, of Nantes, Poitou, and Bretagne, and the 
splendid chivalry of Normandy ; some equipped in coats 
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of mail, and wearing conical helmets of polished steel ; 
others in lighter armour, with round morions protecting 
their heads ; some carrying long and heavy lances ; some, 
straight, two-edged swords; and others, immense battle- 
axes, which only a brawny arm could swing aloft Next 
followed the pioneers, smiths, and carpenters, and the 
usual train of camp followers ; and then, the stores 
having been landed, and a small garrison placed in 
the fort at Pevensey, the huge host next day rolled 
eastward, to take possession of the town of Hastings. 
There William established his head- quarters, and for 
better security caused an artificial mound to be thrown 
up, and a wooden stronghold or castle erected on its 
summit. The necessary precautions were adopted against 
surprise, and foraging parties sent out to collect fodder 
and provisions. 

Harold of England was at York, resting after the great 
victory he had won over Harold Hardrada, the Norwegian 
invader, when he received information of the disembarka- 
tion of William’s army. After holding a council of his 
earls at * ‘^cr^s. he put his forces in motion, and by 
rapid marcru... ' A southwards, issuing orders to 

the chiefs of the countries ~^on all their fighting 
men to arms, and join him at Lono^... orders were 

instantly obeyed, and the levies of southern and eastern 
England swiftly rallied round their sovereign’s banner, — 
the strange, half-mystic banner of “ the Dragon and the 
Fighting Man.” The king himself had scarcely reached 
his capital before a messenger arrived from Count William ; 
a certain Hugues, or Hugh Margot, instructed to insist 
upon his master’s rights, — on his claim to the throne, as 
the bequest of the saintly Edward, on his claim to the 
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fealty of Harold, as pledged to him over the holy bones ot 
saints. The Count was willing that these claims should 
be openly considered, according to the law either of 
England or of Normandy, and if the Norman or English 
judges decided against him, he would cease to push his 
pretensions. If in his favour, then it would be for Harold 
to yield up what he had usurped, and deliver the land 
from misery and bloodshed. Harold’s wrath was so 
kindled by this message, that his brother Gyrth with 
difficulty restrained him from striking its bearer. When 
he had recovered his self-command, he replied that his 
oath to William could not hold good, because it had 
been wrested from him by fraud and violence. As for 
Edward the Confessor’s promise, it had been cancelled 
by a later bequest of the crown to himself. He added 
that if William withdrew his army quietly, he should have 
real gifts and his royal friendship ; but if he insisted upon 
war, he would meet him in battle on the following 
Saturday. 

Harold’s wisest policy at this juncture, the policy 
recommended by the thoughtful and wary Gyrth, would 
have been to have maintained his position in the capital, 
and collected there all his levies, while with the force 
already assembled Gyrth interposed between London 
and the invader. Every day’s delay would have been a 
oss to William, and a gain to Harold ; for with every 
day’s delay the defence would have grown more formida- 
ble and the attack less strong. But Harold’s pride as a 
soldier had been wounded by his rival’s ilefiance, and his 
conscience as a king by the reports which reached him 
of the ravages committed by the Norman army. He 
declared that he would never play the part of a craven, or 
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stand aside from the dangers which his friends en- 
countered. When advised to starve William into sub- 
mission by laying waste all the country between London 
and the sea, he exclaimed — so says the author of the 
“ Roman de Rou ” — 

** Maisonz h viles n’en ardra, 

Ne sis homes ne robera. 

‘Comjnt/ dist*il, ‘dei-jo grover 
La gent ke jo dei govemer ? 

Destruire ne grever ne dei 
La gent ki det garir soz mei ? * w 

“ English house or village never will I burn ; English- 
men never will I despoil. How can I do harm to the 
people whom it is mine to govern ? How can I hinder 
or plunder those whom I wish to prosper under me ? ,# 

On Thursday, October 12th, he left London, and 
swiftly traversed the woods and downs of Kent and 
Surrey, until he arrived on the hills of Senlac, distant 
about seven miles from Duke William’s head-quarters. 
There he halted, and drew up his men along the edge 
of a considerable ascent, strengthening a naturally strong 
position with a ditch on the south, and on the east and 
west with a strong triple palisade of interwoven hurdles, 
filled up with earth and clay. Each flank was covered 
by swamps and intricate coppices ; and thus entrenched, 
his army seemed to form an impregnable barrier across 
the only pass, or road, that in those days opened into the 
heart of England. 

“ The hill of Senlac,” says Freeman, “ now occupied 
by the abbey and town of Battle, is the last spur of the 
Downs formerly covered by the great Andredes weald, 
and dominates over the broken ground, alternately hill 
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and marsh, between it and the sea. JLis shape is penin- 
sular; it stretches from east to south-west, and is united by 
a narrow isthmus to the mass of high ground on the north. 
Compared with that of the mountains and lofty hills in 
the westward part of an island, its elevation is low ; but 
its irregular slopes would, even where most gentle, afford 
a formidable obstacle to an enemy who relied mainly on 
his cavalry. In the year of the great fight, the spot was 
wholly unoccupied and untilled; no mention is made any- 
where of village or settlement, and the only landmark of 
which we read is * the hoar apple tree/ a relic, perhaps, 
of the days when streams and trees were still under the 
supposed guardianship of protecting deities. At present 
the eastern part of the hill is covered by the buildings 
of the abbey, and by the part of the town which has 
gathered round it, including the parish church. The 
town also stretches away to the north-west, along the 
isthmus. The most decisive part of the great battle 
which we are about to describe took place on the south- 
west side where a deep ravine or glen is watered by two 
streams which join together at the base of the hill.” 

No better defensive position could have been chosen. 
It covered the road to London ; while it was so well 
protected that the invading army could not turn it with- 
out plunging into the vast wilderness of the Andredes 
weald, where it must have perished miserably. No fault 
can be found with Harold’s generalship in taking up his 
ground ; but, as we have already hinted, his error lay in 
fighting at all. William durst not advance from the 
coast, for to have done so would have been to have cu» 
himself off from his communications ; and when he had 
exhausted the country around him by the merciless 
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ravages intended to provoke Harold to an engagement, 
his army must have suffered terribly from want of supplies. 

Of the numerical strength of his enemy, the English 
king seems to have had no idea until after his arrival at 
Senlac, where his spies returned with astonishing stories 
of the spectacle presented by the Norman camp. There 
were more priests in the Norman army, they said, than 
fighting men in their own. They had mistaken for 
monks the close-cropped and smooth-shaven Normans. 
“ Those whom you have seen in such numbers/’ replied 
Harold, “ are not priests, but warriors, who will teach us 
of what stuff they are made.” Soon afterwards William 
made a second attempt at negotiation, his terms involving 
a reference of the contention to the arbitrament of the 
Pope, or its decision by single combat. Harold answered 
curtly, “ I will not surrender my crown, nor accept 01 
the Pope’s arbitration ; nor will I meet the Duke in 
single combat.” The Norman army urged that if Harold 
would observe the compact he had made with the Dukt 
over the saint’s relics, the Duke would surrender to him 
all the country beyond the Humber, and to his brother 
Gyrth all the lands which had belonged to his father. If 
he refused this offer, he showed himself to be a perjurer 
and a liaf; and he and his abettors were declared ex- 
communicato by the mouth of the Pope. 

Some of Harold’s thegns, it is said, were much dis- 
turbed by this manner of excommunication. But a 
successful appeal was made to their patriotism by Gyrth, 
or by one of their own number, who, springing to his 
feet, exclaimed, “ Whatever the dangers that threaten 
us, we must fight ! We have not to consider whether we 
shall receive a new prince, as if our king were dead, but 
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this, . . . that the Duke of Normandy has bestowed our 
lands upon his barons, knights, and squires, most of 
whom have already done homage for them, and will 
claim their gifts if he become king. In like manner will 
he be bound to deliver up to them our wives and 
daughters, for he has already promised them. So that 
they come to destroy us and our descendants, and to 
deprive us of the country of our forefathers. And what 
shall we do, whither shall we go, when we shall no 
longer possess a land of our own ? ” These high-spirited 
words awoke an answering chord in the hearts of his 
hearers, and they swore that they would make no peace 
with their invaders, but would drive them into the sea, 
or die. 

The chroniclers draw a vivid picture of the way in 
which the opposing hosts spent the eve of battle. The 
author of the “ Roman de Rou ” tells us that Harold and 
his brothers availed themselves of the darkness to recon- 
noitre the Norman camp : — 

41 Of brave chevaliers took they none, 

Nor of squires a- foot, — they went alone ; 

And all unarmed was each great lord, 

Save shield and spear and trusty sword.” 

This is probably a poetical fancy; but the spectacle 
they would have witnessed, had they ventured on such 
an enterprise, must have made them anxious as to the 
fortunes of the morrow. The long row of watch-fires 
blazing before the line of array told how mighty was the 
force gathered under Duke William’s banner. A broad 
trench ran in front of the position; and behind it, in 
regular lanes or streets, were pitched the tents of the 
knights and the larger tents of the great barons and the 
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two Norman prelates. In the centre stood the magni- 
ficent pavilion of the Duke ; with the silken folds of the 
gonfalon, or standard, blessed by the Pope, waving 
before it The clang of the armourers* hammers, the 
neighing of restless steeds, the tramp of soldiers and 
sentinels, all told of busy preparation for the coming 
contest All at once the din subsided, and a soft carolling 
of bells hushed the coarser voices of the night. From 
tent, hut, and pavilion streamed knight and squire, 
horseman and foot-soldier, who threw themselves on 
their bended knees as a stately procession of ecclesi- 
astics, carrying crucifix and censer, swept onward with 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and Geoffrey, Bishop of 
Coutances, in rich pontificals, at their head. Then was 
heard the low murmur of confession ; and priestly hands 
were raised in absolution and benediction. Litanies 
were solemnly chanted, and martial voices subdued their 
rough tones to join in holy psalms. To such a pitch oi 
enthusiasm were the Norman warriors raised by these 
ingenious religious stratagems that they accepted with 
eagerness the oath which Bishop Odo, Duke William’s 
half-brother, imposed, that should they survive the mor- 
row’s battle, they would never again eat flesh on a Saturday. 

No such devotional fervour prevailed in the English 
camp. There the old Berserkir spirit held sway ; and the 
hardy fighting men, flushed by their recent victory over 
Harold Hardrada’s Norsemen, and confident that they 
would drive the invaders into the sea, gathered merrily 
round the burning logs, singing their rude battle songs, 
and passing flagons of strong beer from hand to hand : — 

“ Tote nuit mangierent e buvent 
Unkes la unit el lit ne jurent. 
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Mult les v&ssiez demener, 

Treper, h saillir fc chanter ; 

Bublie orient e weissel , 

E laticome e drincheheil 
Drinc Hindrcwart h Drintome % 

Drinc Uclfb drinc Tome." 

“All night they might be seen carousing and playing, 
dancing and singing: Bublie , they cried, and vaesdael , 
drink hail and drink to me” It is only just, however, to 
add that one of the chroniclers represents the king 
of the English as rising early to say his prayers before the 
body of his Lord. 

At dawn, on Saturday, the 14th of October, — the 
birthday, by a strange coincidence, of both the rival 
leaders, — Duke William heard mass, with “exceeding 
devotion,” and partook of the Holy Sacrament Having 
drawn up his troops, he addressed them in a soldierly 
speech, the substance of which, if not the exact expres- 
sions, has been preserved by the historians. “ Knights 
and soldiers,” he said, “ remember ye to fight your best, 
and yield quarter unto none ; for if we conquer, every 
one of us will be enriched. What I gain will be your 
gain also ; if I triumph, ye too will triumph ; if I win 
this England, it shall be yours as well as mine. I am 
here not to assert my own right only, but to avenge our 
whole race for the felonies, perjuries, and treacheries of 
the English. They slaughtered our kinsmen, the Danes, 
on the night of St Brice ; they murdered Alfred, the 
brother of their late sovereign, and decimated his com- 
panions. And now your enemies are before you. Never, 
even in a just cause, were they famous for their warrior 
blood or martial glory. On, on, and with God’s help we 
will chastise them »or their evil deeds ” 
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Then, in the dim light of the October morning, William 
led his army along the greensward ridge which stretches 
inland from Hastings, and keeping to the north of the 
modern Hollington, halted upon Telham Hill. “ It was 
from this point that they saw the host of the English 
gathered thickly behind a rough trench and a stockade 
on the height of Senlac. Marshy ground covered their 
right ; on the left, the most exposed part of the position, 
the house-carls or body-guard of Harold, men in full 
armour, and wielding huge axes, were grouped round the 
Golden Dragon of Wessex and the standard of the king. 
The rest of the ground was covered by the thick masses of 
half-armed rustics who had flocked at Harold’s summons 
to the fight with the stranger.” 

The Norman army was drawn up in three columns or 
divisions. The right wing consisted of the horsemen of 
Boulogne and Picardy, and the mercenaries drawn by 
the hope of plunder from Flanders and France, Aquitaine 
and Burgundy, and the banks of the Rhine. On the left 
were marshalled the men of Maine, Brittany, and Poitou, 
under Alan of Brittany. In the centre marched the 
chivalry of Normandy, the flower of European knight- 
hood, led by Count William himself, accompanied by 
Bishop Odo. Each division was drawn up in threefold 
order: the archers, slingers, and crossbowmen in the 
front, to harass and perplex the defence; next, the heavily 
armed foot-soldiers, who were instructed to break down 
the English palisades; and last, the mailed horsemen, 
whose charge was to crush out all attempts at resistance. 

About nine o’clock the Norman foot crossed the fosse 
at the foot of the hill, and with volleys of arrows covered 
the advance of the men-at-arms. In front rode a warrior 
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of gigantic stature, the minstrel Taillefer, tossing his 
sword in the air, and catching it again, as he chanted the 
old song of Roland and Roncesvalles : — 

“ Foremost the minstrel Taillefer ; he, 

Flashed with the pride of chivalry, 

Heavily armed on gallant steed, 

Prepared to do some doughty deed: 

His weighty lance hurled high in air, 

As though a pliant reed it were ; 

Regained, once more it swiftly flies, 

To draw the gaze of wondering eyes. 

Now thrice this turn of skill he shows, 

Then speeds his missile ’mid his foes, 

And lo, heart-struck, a warrior dies ! 

Next, with his sword, the dexterous deed 
His stalwart arm performs with speed, 

Until each marvelling Norman cries, 

* These be the strangest sorceries 1 * 

His battle-horse he pricks amain 
Over the great historic plain ; 

Its jaws so wide, the English coward 
Trembles lest he should be devoured ; 

And singling out a shivering foe, 

Sweeps off his head at one swift blow.”* 

If the minstrel Taillefer was the first to strike, he was 
the first to fall. The charge of the Normans broke 
vainly against the palisades defended by the stout axes 
of the English warriors, whose cries of “Out! out!” 
mingled with the Norman shouts of “ Holy Cross ! ” and 
“ God Almighty ! ” The Norman foot being repulsed, 
their cavalry rushed to the attack ; but they too fell back 
from those well-guarded barriers, like waves from an iron- 
bound cliff. Again and again the Count led them to the 
assault ; but they could not withstand the sweep of the 


* “ Roman de Rou,” 11 . 13,151 et sqq. 
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English axes, before which both horse and foot went 
down like ripe grain before the sickle. Broken and 
dismayed, they fell back upon the main battle, spreading 
such alarm that the entire Norman force was in rapid 
retreat, and the day seemed utterly lost The panic was 
increased by a report that Duke William had fled or 
fallen. Riding in among the fleers, he threw back his 
helmet so as to expose his face, and swinging his mace in 
his right hand, exclaimed, “ Look at me, ye cowards ! 
see ye not that I am alive ? Death is behind you, victory 
before you 1 I live, and with God’s help I will conquer 
yet.” The scattered squadrons drew together, and re- 
turned to the charge. In another quarter the rout was 
stayed by Odo of Bayeux, who thre\y himself in front of 
the fugitives, crying aloud, “ Stand fast, standfast! Be 
calm, and move not Fear nothing, for with the grace 
of God the victory will still be ours 1 ” The Breton 
infantry, at this appeal, recovered heart ; and turning 
upon their pursuers, drove them back with great 
slaughter. 

Burning with a terrible wrath, Duke William now 
pushed on for the key of the English position, the royal 
standard, which Harold and his two brothers gallantly 
defended. A spear thrust from Gyrth brought the Duke’s 
war-steed to the ground ; but springing to his feet, he 
leaped forward, and with his terrible mace crushed his 
assailant, and stretched his brother Leofwine beside him. 
As the rush of armed men separated him from his English 
rival, he called to a knight of Maine to lend him his 
horse ; and when the unmannerly knave refused, with a 
blow from his hand he struck him to the ground. For a 
third time the Duke was unhorsed, but a charger was 

19 
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quickly brought to him ; and side by side with Eustace 
of Boulogne, he spurred again into the roar and tumult 
of the battle. 

The English stockade had been broken by repeated 
onsets, but with shield touching shield Harold’s warriors 
still presented an immovable front William bethought 
himself of a stratagem to lure them from their stronghold. 
By feigning a retreat he induced them to enter upon a 
pursuit ; then turned upon them, when the ardour of the 
chase had thrown them into confusion, and cut them to 
pieces. Some of them, however, crossing to the rugged 
banks of the ravine on the west of the hill, made there a 
gallant stand ; and in the melee that ensued the Normans 
rushed headlong into the chasm, afterwards known by 
the significant name of the Malfosse, which was con- 
cealed by an overgrowth of bush and bramble, and 
perished in great numbers. Many were to be seen,” 
says the chronicler, “ falling into the dark hollow, rolling 
one over another, with their faces to the earth, and unable 
to rise. Some of them flung their arms around their 
opponents, and dragged them with them to death ; and 
so terrible was the slaughter, that the ravine was made 
level with the plain by its pile of dead bodies.” 

But the Count’s manoeuvre had succeeded. The main 
body of his army had fought their way to the top of the 
hill, while the French and Bretons made good their 
ascent on either flank. This was about three in the 
afternoon, and the battle seemed won ; but for three 
hours longer the stubborn English prolonged the fight, 
gathered round the standard, on the spot afterwards 
commemorated by the high altar of Battle Abbey. As 
one fell, another took his place, inspired by the example 
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of their hero-king, who fought with desperate courage 
and unabated energy. “ The shadows of the October 
twilight were creeping up the western sky, and still the 
fury of Norman and Englishman was unsated by all the 
blood that had been shed. An English captain, leading, 
it is said, his own company of a hundred men, dashed 
forward, swifter than a stag, where the ' throng was 
thickest, and with his axe, the blade of which was fully 
a foot in length, marked his path by dead and wounded 
Normans. Rushing against a knight who rode his 
war-horse gallantly, he aimed a stroke at his head with 
his mighty weapon ; but the blow miscarried, and the 
sharp steel shore clean through the horse’s neck, bringing 
both horse and rider to the ground. Those who saw 
the feat stood amazed and panic-stricken, until Roger 
of Montgomery, with levelled lance, galloped has ily to 
the spot, and avoiding the trenchant axe, struck the 
English captain dead. Loud shouted the Norman 
baron, “ Strike, comrades ; the day is ours ! ” and so 
the fight continued. 

As the shades of evening fell on the hard-fought field, 
Count William called his archers to the front, and they 
poured in their iron-tipped shafts with deadly effect on 
the dense throngs of English that had gathered round 
their king. Specially they aimed their flights at the group 
around the standard, and one ill-omened shaft, falling like 
a thunderbolt from heaven, pierced King Harold’s right 
eye. In his agony he plucked at the weapon, and 
breaking off the shaft, threw it to the ground; then, 
•disabled and mortally wounded, he sank upon his shield. 
This took place as the dim twilight faded into the gloom 
of evening. Twenty of the bravest Norman knights had 
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bound themselves by an oath to lower or carry off the 
royal banner of “the Fighting Man,” or perish in the 
attempt. In spite of a desperate resistance, they cut 
their way through the press ; and though many of them 
fell, they struck down Harold’s standard, and bore off 
the Golden Dragon in triumph. Then the horsemen of 
Boulogne and Poitou rode in among the thinned ranks 
of the English, scattering them by the pressure of their 
impetuous gallop. 

Four knights fell upon the dying king, and ingloriously 
did him to death. One stabbed him in the breast ; 
another struck off the noble head ; a third butcher cut 
open the body, and scattered the entrails ; while the fourth, 
unable in any other way to gratify his coward hate, cut 
off the dead hero’s leg. It is satisfactory to relate that 
the perpetrator of this last shameful outrage was sternly 
reproved by the conqueror, and expelled from his 
army. 

The English chivalry fell beside their hero-king, neither 
asking nor giving quarter, and fighting on with hopeless, 
patient valour into the night, when in the darkness friend 
could tell friend only by the difference of speech, until 
not one survived. Of the thegns of England, none were 
taken prisoners, and none escaped from this red field of 
Senlac. The meaner men, the “ varlets,” when their 
leaders could no longer direct or encourage them, took 
to flight, but in fleeing were able to inflict a heavy loss on 
the victors. They fled down the steep northern side of 
the hill, and across the marshy ground which lay at the 
bottom. The Norman horse, in hot pursuit, dashed 
precipitately over the rugged slope, and were either killed 
by the fall, smothered in the morass, or slain bv the 
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English fugitives, who wheeled round upon them when 
they discovered the disaster that had overtaken them. 
At this renewal of the strife, Count Eustace supposed 
that reinforcements had arrived, and turning back with 
fifty knights, advised William to retreat, or he would rush 
upon certain death. The Duke, however, taking a 
direction which avoided the Malfosse, continued to press 
upon the fugitives, until the rout was complete. 

Then, returning to the position so hardly won, the 
conqueror ordered his banner to be planted on the spot 
where Harold’s strange standard of the “Fighting Man” 
had waved its embroidered folds. His pavilion was 
erected among the bodies of the dead and wounded, 
and thither his wine and meat were brought, that he 
might refresh himself after the arduous day. When his 
armour was unuone, it appeared that he had received no 
wound, though he had been foremost in the thickest of 
the fight. The worker was resolved to do the work 
allotted to him. His barons and knights assembled to 
rejoice in his victory, and congratulate him ori his prow- 
ess, likening him to Roland and Oliver and the paladins 
of romance. He, in his turn, praised them for their 
brilliant service, and afterwards, says the chronicler, with 
simple pathos, “ sate down to eat and drink among the 
dead.” 

The Sabbath morning dawned on a terrible scene ; for 
the ground was literally heaped with dead bodies, and 
everywhere the “ red hue of blood ” dazzled him who 
looked. In the hollow flowed a ghastly crimson stream. 
It was long the peasant’s fond belief that the vitreous 
stain of the rivulet which ripples across the old battle- 
field was derived from the blood of those who fought 
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and fell on Tellam’s round ; and Drayton, in his “ Poly- 
>lbion,” preserves the tradition : — 

“ Aston once distained with native English blood ; 

Whose soil yet, when but wet with any little rain, 

Doth blush as put in mind of those there rudely slain.” 

Duke William caused the army roll to be called over, 
that he might know the extent of his losses. It is said 
that 3,000 Normans had fallen, and the loss of the 
English must have been nearly double. Bishop Odo, lay- 
ing aside his helmet and buckler, chanted mass for the 
souls of the departed ; and the Normans made haste to 
give decent burial to the bodies of their comrades. As 
for the English dead, they were removed by the women 
of the surrounding country, and interred in the nearest 
sacred places. Those, and they were many, whom it 
was impossible even for the eyes of love to recognise, 
rested where they had fallen. Harold’s body was not 
identified until the two pious monks of Waltham Abbey, 
Osgod and ^Ethelric “the childemaister,” who had 
undertaken to search for it, called to their help the 
devotion of Eadgyth Swanneshales, or “the swan- 
necked,” his former mistress. She detected it by marks 
unknown to any but herself., William, who professed to 
regard the dead king as a perjurer, and one excommuni- 
cate and cut off from Holy Church, refused to permit its 
interment at Waltham. But he ordered it to be wrapped 
in the purple robe of sovereignty, and gave it in charge 
to William Malet to bury it on the cliff at Hastings ; 
where, it is said, a memorial stone long bore the following 
inscription : — 

•* Per mandata Ducis, rex hie Heralde, quiescas, 

Ut custos maneas littoris et pelagi.” 
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(By the Duke’s command thou restest here, King 
Harold, that thou mayest remain the guardian of the 
shore and sea.) 

“ Looking at the fight of Senlac simply as a battle, it 
is one,” says Mr. Freeman, “ of the most memorable in 
all military history. Two utterly opposite systems of 
warfare came into conflict under two commanders, each 
worthily matched against the other, both in conduct and 
in personal prowess. We read with equal admiration of 
the consummate skill with which Harold chose his 
position and his general scheme of action, and of the 
wonderful readiness with which William formed and 
varied his plans as occasion served, how he seized on 
every opportunity, and made even discomfiture serve his 
final purpose. And each chief was thoroughly and 
worthily served by at least a portion of his army. As a 
mere question of soldierly qualities, one hardly knows 
which side to admire most. Each nation displayed in 
this, the first important battle in which they met as 
enemies, qualities which to this day remain eminently 
characteristic of the two nations respectively. The 
French displayed a gallantry at once impetuous and 
steady. ... Yet almost more admirable, and far more 
touching, is the long, stubborn endurance of the 
English.” 

Politically, the consequences of William’s victory 
were of the profoundest importance. It made modern 
England the England of progress and order, of con- 
servative attachment to the past, and practical boldness 
in the present ; the England of commercial enterprise 
and military daring ; the England of class privileges 
and individual liberty ; the England which has become 
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the mother of free nations, and the founder of great 
commonwealths on every sea. Let those who speak of 
battles as unworthy of the attention of the philosophical 
historian consider the vastly different aspect which the 
history, not of England alone, or of Europe, but of the 
whole world, must have assumed if Harold, and not 
William, had won the day at Senlac. The English 
character would have lacked an important qualifying 
element, and for want of this element the national 
development must have proceeded on wholly different 
lines. As King William is the legitimate ancestor of 
our “temperate kings,” so is Senlac the natural pre- 
cursor of Assaye and Waterloo.* 


* Authorities : — “ Gesta WiUdim,” by William of Poitiers ; 
“Roman de Rou,” by Wace ; Ordericus Vitalis, “Historic Ecclesi- 
astics, ” lib. iii. — vi. ; Guy, Bishop of Amiens, “Carmen de Bello 
Hastingensi ; ” Dr. Collingwood Bruce, “The Bayeux Tapestry 
Elucidated;” Sir F. Palgrave, “History of Normandy and Eng- 
land ; ” and Edward Freeman, “History of the Norman Conquest.” 
The last-named work is exhaustive of its subject. 





XVIII. 

FALKIRK. July, 1298. 

O N the death of Margaret of Norway, Queen of 
Scotland, ten candidates presented themselves 
for the vacant throne. Only two of these, however, are 
of historical importance. Of the others, indeed, even 
the names have been nearly forgotten by all but laborious 
students ; and the actual competition lay between John 
Baliol and Robert Bruce or de Brus. 

John Baliol claimed the crown in right of his descent 
from David, Earl of Huntingdon, the brother of William 
the Lion. David’s granddaughter, Devergoil, married 
John de Baliol, a wealthy Norman noble, with estates 
both in England and Normandy, and John was their 
son and heir. 

Robert Bruce was also a descendant from Earl David, 
whose second daughter, Isabel, had married Robert de 
Brus, a powerful Norman English baron, who held large 
possessions in the north of England, and was Lord of 
Annandale. His argument was, that though he sprang 
from Earl David’s younger daughter, he was nearer by a 
generation than his competitor. But, as descended from 
the elder daughter, Baliol, according to our modern 
notions, would be regarded as the lawful heir. 

As over-lord of the kingdom of Scotland, Edward I. 
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undertook to decide between the rival claimants, who 
accordingly presented themselves before him, and 
pleaded their respective causes. After various meet- 
ings, Edward proposed the appointment of one hundred 
and four arbiters, twenty-four named by himself, and 
eighty representing Scotland, to whom the investigation 
of the title of the two chief competitors might be en- 
trusted. Meanwhile, to provide for the peace of the 
country and his own interests, he made the Bishop of 
Caithness Lord Chancellor of Scotland, placed garrisons 
in the great fortresses, and instructed the “guardians,” 
or regents, to exact throughout the country an oath of 
allegiance to him as Lord Superior. He also caused 
the national and ecclesiastical records to be carefully 
searched for all such matter as might throw light on 
the relations formerly existing between the two countries. 

It was towards the close of 1292, when, after much 
elaborate discussion, Edward delivered a primary 
opinion in favour of John Baliol. The eighty Scottish 
“arbiters,” forty for each claimant, were invited to 
accept or protest against it ; but as it was understood 
that a further reference to the case would be made by 
the Lord Superior, no demur was openly attempted. 
Edward’s final decision was not given until November, 
and it was still in favour of John Baliol. “It was a 
correct judgment,” says Dr. Hill Burton, “according to 
the law of hereditary descent as now established ; and 
probably the full consideration which the case received 
may have done much to settle the rule of primogeniture 
for after-times.” 

Immediately upon this issue being taken, which 
established, at all events for the time, the king of Eng- 
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land’s feudal superiority over Scotland, John Baliol 
did homage, and received formal investment He then 
repaired to Scone, where, after the Scottish manner, he 
was duly crowned, and enthroned on the Stone of 
Destiny, November 20th, 1292. That nothing might 
be wanting in the process of subordinating the Scottish 
kingdom to the more powerful realm, John Baliol 
returned to Newcastle, and, on the 26th of December, 
did homage as a crowned and invested king. After 
playing his part in a succession of brightly picturesque 
scenes of chivalric pomp, he went back to his own 
people, every inch a sovereign, and as thoroughly a 
vassal as the feudal laws could make him. He had 
won the prize for which he had so stoutly contended, 
but was soon to find that it brought him little honour 
and less tranquillity. Scotland was by no means disposed 
to admit the superiority of the lord paramount, and 
required of her king an attitude of independence which 
he found it very difficult to assume. The perplexities 
of his position rapidly increased. Edward was con- 
stantly imposing upon him some fresh humiliation ; 
Scotland was constantly expecting that he would assert 
his rights as an independent sovereign. Two appeals 
having been carried from the estates of Scotland to the 
king and Parliament of England, King John was com- 
pelled to attend at Westminster in person ; to stand at 
the bar like a private defendant, and answer to a charge 
of having denied justice. But the resentment of his 
nobles and his people prevented him from yielding 
further; and he refused to answer save by the advice 
of his council. What the result might have been, it is 
not easy to foresee ; but we are inclined to believe that 
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Scottish independence was saved only by the war which 
at this juncture broke out between England and France. 

The Scottish statesmen saw their opportunity, and 
made haste to profit by it No sooner had Edward 
embarked for France, than they summoned a Parliament 
at Scone, which dismissed all Englishmen holding office 
in the Scottish court ; and they concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance with France (1295). Imme- 
diately afterwards the Scots broke into the border 
counties, committing many acts of violence and rapine, 
which achieved no permanent result, and could not 
fail to provoke the vengeance of Edward. Then 
followed the death of the elder Bruce ; and, as Baliol 
had obviously forfeited the favour of the Lord Superior, 
Bruce’s son began to intrigue for a reversion of his 
rights. Abandoning the French campaign, Edward 
ordered an imme liate advance upon Berwick. With 
four or five thousand men-at-arms, and thirty thousand 
soldiers, he swept northwards in a storm of rage, and 
laid siege to the city on the Tweed. The taunts of its 
citizens wounded deeply the proud Plantagenet. 

“ Kynge Edward, wanne thou havest Berwick, pike thee ; 

Wanne thou havest geten, dike thee,” 

they shouted from behind the palisades of timber which 
formed their only defensive fortification. But the 
stockade was stormed with the loss of a single knight, 
and nearly eight thousand of its citizens were ruthlessly 
slaughtered, while a handful of Flemish leaders, who 
defended the guildhall stoutly against all assailants, 
were burned alive in it “ The citizens,” says Ris- 
hanger, “ fell like leaves in autumn, and not one of 
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them escaped the avenging sword.” The massacre 
ceased only when a procession of priests appeared in 
the royal presence, carrying the sacred Host, and peti- 
tioning for mercy. Then Edward burst into sudden 
tears, and his access of fury subsided ; but from that 
day to this Berwick has never again held the rank of a 
great city. 

At Berwick Edward received Baliol’s childish defiance. 
“Has the fool done this folly?” cried the king, con- 
temptuously ; “ if he will not come to us, we will come 
to him.” His march became a triumphant progress : 
Dunbar surrendered, and Edinburgh and Stirling and 
Perth threw open their gates. From the old abbey of 
Scone, near the last-named city, he removed the 
coronation-seat of the Scottish kings, the Stone of 
Destiny, as deeply venerated by Scotchmen as was of 
old the Palladium by the men of Athens. According to 
a wild legend, it was the pillow which supported the 
head of Jacob when he saw the angel-thronged ladder 
in his mystic vision ; and was brought across the sea 
by Scota, that daughter of an Egyptian Pharaoh who 
had given birth to a line of kings. Wherever it was 
placed, so said an oracular distich, there would the 
Scots reign supreme : — 

“Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quorumque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem.” 

Thus rendered by Blind Harry : — 

“ Quhar that Stayne is, Scotti’s suld master be ; 

God chers-the tyme Margretis aye till see.” 

Now, as the august seat of the British sovereign, the 
sacred stone is preserved within the walls of Westminster 
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Abbey. There, as Dean Stanley says, it lies embedded 
in the very heart of the English monarchy ; an element 
of poetic, patriarchal, heathen times, which, like Araunah’s 
rocky threshing-floor in the midst of the Temple of 
Solomon, carries back our thoughts to races and customs 
now almost extinct ; a link which unites the throne of 
England to the traditions of Tara and Iona, and connects 
the charm of our complex civilization with the forces of 
our mother-earth — the stocks and stones of savage nature. 

Another trophy of King Edward’s victorious progress 
was the famous Black Rood or Holy Rood, which the 
saintly Margaret had brought to Scotland, and David her 
husband had enshrined in the costly casket of Holyrood 
Abbey. Edward, in the course of his march, found this 
most sacred relic specially useful when exacting the oath 
of allegiance from reluctant Scots ; and when this oath 
was afterwards forgotten or ignored, the dishonour done 
to the Holy Rood was alleged as an aggravation of their 
treachery. 

Either at Brechin or Montrose, Edward was met by 
the unfortunate King John, who, after being degraded 
and dethroned with all due formalities, was sent under 
escort to England. The victorious Plantagenet after- 
wards pushed on as far as Elgin (July 26th); and having 
thus given to all Scotland an unmistakable demonstra- 
tion of his power, he conceived it unnecessary to pene- 
trate farther into the northern wilds, and began his 
homeward march. Immediately on his return to England 
he made provision for the efficient government of the 
country “ put under his charge ” ( regimini nostri com - 
mis sum). His aim was the statesmanlike one of gra- 
dually fusing the interests of the two kingdoms into a 
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homogeneous realm, and the traditional hostility of the 
Scotch he sought to disarm by the justice and impartiality 
of his rule. The affairs of the northern kingdom were 
administered by a council or regency composed of his 
ablest men, such as Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, who was 
named “ Guardian ; ” Hugh Cressingham, who was 
appointed treasurer ; and Ormsby, justiciar. The prin- 
cipal strongholds were garrisoned with English troops, 
and many of them rebuilt in the stately architecture 
of the age. With the foresight of a great statesman, 
Edward saw in the future the two peoples happily united 
by a common bond of interest and sympathy, and by this 
union made more powerful and prosperous ; and in order 
to expedite this consummation, he adopted a forbearing 
and generous policy. Pardon was freely bestowed on all 
who had resisted the invasion, and espoused the cause of 
Baliol. At the same time order and peace were firmly 
maintained ; and a heavy hand was laid on the robbers 
and plunderers with whom the land teemed. 

This very exactness of government, however, fed the 
discontent with which the existence of the English 
rule was not unnaturally regarded ; and their anger was 
kindled into fury by acts of violence and excess on the 
part of a victorious soldiery. But to rise in revolt with- 
out a recognised leader was impossible, and the old 
noble and knightly families seemed unable to furnish 
one. It may be doubted, however, whether such a crisis 
in a nation’s history ever occurs without producing the 
man ; and Scotland was not to be less fortunate in this 
respect than other countries; for it was at this very 
time that William Wallace suddenly came to the front 
Not more mysteriously in the battles of the Iliad does 
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Hera or Apollo all at once appear in the contending ranks, 
bringing victory to the side which either god embraces, 
than this “outlaw knight ” suddenly emerges from an 
almost impenetrable obscurity to march at the head of 
an army of deliverance. Of his origin, history tells us 
scarcely anything that is authentic. It is said that his 
father was a knight of Norman extraction, and lord of 
Ellerslie in Renfrewshire. He himself would seem to 
have won his spurs at a very early age. But where 
history is found in default, tradition generally steps in 
to fill up the blank ; and the popular hero figures in 
legend and ballad with much circumstantiality of detail. 
He is represented as a Scottish Ajax or Achilles, a man 
of gigantic stature and tremendous strength : — 

“ The sword that was fit for archangel to wield 
Was light in his terrible hand.” 

He handled it apparently with as much ease as a reaper 
handles his sickle, and cleft an opponent through head 
and shoulders, or shore off* a limb, as readily as the 
reaper cuts down the bearded grain. Blind Harry, in 
his “Acts and Deeds of Sir William Wallace,” relates 
some exploits of the hero which read like chapters from 
the mediaeval romances. He represents him as dispos- 
ing of the English men-at-arms in the following trenchant 
fashion : — 

“ Wallace was wae to leave him in that throng ; 

He bade him gae, and said the strength was near, 

But he therefore wald not fasten him stair. 

Wallace in ire on the craig cam him ta’ 

With his gude sword, and struck the head him frac* 
Ouidless to ground deeply he dashit did, 

Frae him he lap, and left him in that stede.” 
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And again : — 

“ Keely beheld on to the bald Haroun, 

Upon Faudon as he was lookand down, 

A subtle straik upward him took that tide, 

Under the cheeks the gramden sword gart glide 
By the gude mail, both hulse and his craig bane 
In sunder strak : thus endit that chieftain.” 

These stories of his more than Herculean physical 
strength and prowess are very probably exaggerated, but 
it is certain that he was in all respects admirably fitted 
to become the leader of a people rebelling against foreign 
domination. The instinct of the Scotch was right in 
fixing upon him as the national hero. His resolution 
was immutable ; his fertility of resource almost inexhaus- 
tible. He was not only a gallant soldier, but a far-seeing 
captain, and something, too, of a statesman. The 
supremacy to which he attained so quickly is a proof 
that he was one of those “ kings of men,” those heaven- 
born Agamemnons, whom nature brings upon the stage 
only when the climax of the drama is at hand. “ He 
was the first,” as a recent writer points out, “ to sweep 
aside the technicalities of feudal law, and assert freedom 
as a national birthright. When nobles despaired, when 
even the rulers of the Church had lost heart, he sum- 
moned the people to arms ; and his recognition of the 
military value of the peasant as a foot-soldier proved to 
be the death-blow of the feudal system under which 
Europe had groaned so long.” 

Wallace, if we may believe the story told by the 
Homeric chroniclers of his deeds, was roused into patriot- 
ism, as other great men have been, by a private wrong. 
A sorrow which darkened his hearth awakened him to a 
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sense of the sorrow that had fallen heavily on so many 
homes. He had married a maiden with the true lowland 
name of Bradfute. She dwelt in the old town of Lanark, 
which was then held by English soldiers ; but as Wallace 
was already suspected of disaffection, it was not safe for 
him to reside with his wife ; he visited her secretly and 
at intervals. One day, as he was coming from mass, a 
party of rough men-at-arms encountered him, assailing 
him with ribald jests, which at first he bore good 
temperedly. But a coarse slander besmirching his wife’s 
fair fame, he drew his huge sword, and smote off the 
jester’s hand. In the affray which followed, some of his 
countrymen came to his assistance ; but, hard pressed by 
superior numbers, they were compelled to turn their 
backs and flee. Wallace’s wife threw open to him the 
door of his own house ; and darting through it, he 
escaped into the wooded country. In their rage the 
English soldiers slew the faithful wife. Then Wallace 
swore an undying hatred against the invaders ; and 
gathering around him a small company of faithful parti- 
sans, he suddenly attacked the garrison of Lanark, and 
delivered the town.* 

Whether this incident be real or fictitious, it is certain 
that Wallace began his great enterprise by sudden and 
swift attacks on the smaller forts occupied by Edward’s 
soldiers. In this way he accustomed his followers, who 
were mainly peasants and artisans, to military discipline, 
and inured them to the experiences of regular warfare. 
He then proceeded to recruit his forces in the coast 
districts north of the Tay, and especially in Aberdeen- 


* “Blind Harry,’* bk. iii. 
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shire. While thus engaged, the news reached him that 
an English army, under Surrey and Cressingham, were 
pressing towards Stirling Bridge, the great pass between 
the north and south. There, close by the Abbey of 
Cambus kenneth, he resolved to meet them. All over- 
tures of peace he sternly rejected. “We have come 
here,” he said, “not to make peace, but to free our 
country.” 

So, on the morning of September nth, the English 
generals, unwisely contemptuous of their enemy, resolved 
to cross the Forth, though the bridge which spanned the 
river was only wide enough to allow of two horsemen 
riding abreast. Wallace waited until a sufficient num- 
ber of the English fighting men had passed; then he 
suddenly threw forward a detachment to seize the head 
of the bridge, and threw his reserve force on the van- 
guard. Thus they were caught in a trap. They were cut 
to pieces in the sight of Surrey, who could render them 
no assistance, and was forced to make *as rapid a retreat 
as possible upon Berwick. The jerkined foot-soldiers had 
proved more than a match for the mail-clad men-at- 
arms. 

This victory made Wallace the virtual ruler of the 
country he had liberated, and he scrupled not to exercise 
supreme authority as “ Guardian of the Realm,” though 
in Baliol’s name. But Edward was now stirred to action, 
and took the field m person. At the head of a power- 
ful army he passed the border; and though Wallace 
swept the country before him until it was as barren 
as a desert, he safely carried his splendid “ battles ” 
into the winding valley of the Forth. Through the 
help, it is said, of the traitor knights, he contrived to 
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surprise Wallace, as he fell back to avoid an engage- 
ment, and forced him to stand at bay near Falkirk 
(July, 1298). 

The Scottish army was almost wholly composed of 
foot ; and Wallace drew up the spearmen — anticipating 
the British formation at Waterloo — in- four great hollow 
circles or squares, with the front ranks kneeling, and 
the centre one occupied by bowmea His few horse- 
men were stationed in the rear as a reserve. “ I have 
brought you to the ring,’’ said Wallace, with the grim 
humour of a Cromwell \ “ hop (dance) if you can ! ” 
Beke, the warrior bishop of Durham, who led the English 
van, detected at once the strength of this formation, and 
hesitated to encounter it. “ Back to your mass,” cried 
the knights behind him, and dashed recklessly against 
each clump of flashing spears. But their courage was in 
vain \ pike and arms drove them back ; and as repeated 
charges were one after another repulsed, a feeling of 
discouragement passed along the English lines. Then 
Edward sent forward his own steel archers, whose storm 
of “ cloth-yard shafts ” broke down the stern defence of 
the Scots ; as afterwards, at Cressy and Poitiers, it defeated 
the chivalry of France. When he perceived that the 
rings were broken, he launched upon them his men-at- 
arms, who, galled by their previous repulse, rode down 
the beaten foemen without mercy. The slaughter was 
enormous ; and it was with difficulty that Wallace him- 
self escaped from the lost field, to appear no more in 
Scottish history. His brilliant career had been brief as 
a flash of April sunshine ; yet he had not fought and 
suffered in vain. His work was done ; he had kindled 
in the heart of Scotland a love of independence and a 
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spirit of nationality which were yet to prove victorious 
at Bannockburn.* 


* Authorities: — Rishangers “ Chronicle,” and “Gesta Edwardi 
Primi,” ed. by Riley; Robertson, “ Scotland under her Early 
Kings;” J. Hill Burton, “History of Scotland;” J. R. Green, 
“ History of the English People,” etc. See also the Poem on 
“Wallace,” by the rhymer known as “Blind Harry,” and For- 
doun’s “ Chronicle.” 




XIX. 

BANNOCKBURN. June 24, 1314. 

I N 1305, Edward again entered Scotland at the head 
of an invading army ; and as he advanced, the nobles 
threw down their arms. At resistance no attempt was 
made ; having lost their leader, the Scotch nobles had lost 
all heart. The victorious king penetrated as far as Caith- 
ness ; then, swiftly returning, laid siege to Stirling Castle. 
His head-quarters were pitched at Dunfermline, where, 
it is said, but on insufficient authority, he destroyed its 
stately Benedictine Abbey, because the Scottish patriots 
had made it the seat of their secret councils. His hold of 
the country was so complete, that he sent for his* queen, 
Margaret of France, and kept Christmas at Dunfermline 
in truly regal state. But no festivities were suffered to 
interfere with his prosecution of the siege of Stirling, on 
the walls of which still waved the lion banner of Scotland. 
An attempt by Comyn and others to relieve the castle 
by seizing on the passage of the Forth, he quickly 
baffled ; and he stimulated his engineers to neutralize 
by novel works the ingenious devices of the besieged. 
Tall wooden towers, reaching to the height of the be- 
leaguered ramparts, were erected, and from them the 
English engineers hurled their leaden missiles and heavy 
stones. To obtain a sufficient supply of lead, Edward 
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stripped the roofs of the churches and monasteries in 
Brechin and St. Andrews, though it is true he compen- 
sated prior and bishop by liberal payments. Military 
machines, such as the age had never before seen, were 
brought into play ; mangonels, for instance, which could 
throw stones weighing two or three hundredweight. To 
keep alive the courage and energy of his soldiers, Edward 
was constantly present in the camp, exposing himself to 
the enemy with the reckless ardour of a young paladin. 
He received several slight wounds, though, if the old 
chroniclers may be credited, he enjoyed the advantage 
of supernatural guardianship. Once, when he was riding 
in the front of his lines, Satan incited a Scotch archer to 
bend his bow. and discharge an arrow at the “ Lord’s 
anointed,” and it was so far sped by the demon’s aid, 
that it actually pierced a chink of the royal mail. 
Happily, an angelic hand then interposed, and the shaft 
entered no farther. 

After three months 7 gallant resistance, Olifant, the 
governor, and his brave companions, reduced in number 
to one hundred and forty, were compelled to surrender, 
and the conquest of Scotland was complete. Either in 
accordance with a recently adopted policy of humanity, 
or out of admiration for their splendid courage, Edward 
spared the lives of his prisoners. His clemency went 
still further. Like all great statesmen, he could usually 
subordinate his private feelings to the dictates of his 
judgment. He desired to mould the two countries into 
one compact realm, 'and his sagacity warned him that 
blood was no true cement. Accordingly, he proclaimed 
a general amnesty, extending it even to rebels who had 
been taken in arms against their over-lord, and exempting 
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only the leader of the revolt, William Wallace. Upon 
him it was charged that he should remain at the king’s 
will and grace. Perhaps he was thus signally excepted, 
as Burton suggests, because he was the representative of 
the national feeling of Scotland, and the type, as it were, 
of its commonalty ; and Edward clearly saw that it was 
from the commonalty, and not from the Norman nobles, 
his plans of consolidation and union would meet with the 
most active opposition. His object in punishing Wallace 
was to terrify those rebellious, iron-hearted, warrior people, 
and he offered liberal rewards to all or any who would 
deliver the arch-rebel into his hands. 

Wallace’s capture was effected in Glasgow. Langtoft 
asserts that he was betrayed by his own servant, John 
Short, to Alexander de Menteith, the Governor of Dum 
barton Castle, who, as in duty bound, for he was in 
Edward’s service, despatched him to the royal camp. 
Leaving Lord Seagrave in command at Dunfermline, the 
king then began his homeward progress, carrying his 
prisoner with him. It is significant of the fame which 
Wallace had won by his romantic exploits, that a great con- 
course of citizens flocked to witness his arrival in London 
(August 22nd, 1305). He was lodged in the house of 
one William de Lyx, in Fenchurch Street. Next day he 
was conducted on horseback to Westminster Hall ; and, 
mockingly crowned with a garland of oak leaves, stood 
accused of treason, sacrilege, and robbery. “ Traitor I 
could never be,” he exclaimed, “for I was no subject of 
King Edward.” Not the less was he found guilty, and 
sentenced to death. At the tails of horses he was dragged 
through the streets to a gibbet erected at Smith field, and 
there underwent the horrible death then inflicted upon 
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a traitor. Afterwards his head was struck off, and placed 
upon a pole on London Bridge, while the four quarters 
into which the hero’s body had been dismembered were 
exhibited in the public places of Newcastle, Berwick, 
Perth, and Aberdeen, “ to be gazed upon,” says Langtoft, 
“ instead of the gonfanons and banners which his abettors 
had once so proudly displayed.” 

Such is the not unnatural comment of a contemporary 
English chronicler ; and we English have always been 
hard judges of the men or nations who have crossed our 
path. But time brings with it the opportunities for 
cooler and fairer judgment ; and few are the Englishmen 
who would not now admit that Wallace deserves to be 
included in the limited number of those great men who, 
in seeking the liberty of their country, have been abso- 
lutely exempt from the stain of personal ambition. His 
patriotism is as little doubtful as his courage, was not less 
conspicuous than his rare gifts for influencing the hearts 
and minds of men. But let us be just to Edward also. 
It cannot be denied that his barbarous execution of the 
Scottish leader has sullied his renown ; yet it is neither 
generous nor is it equitable to appraise by the standard 
of our own times the great men of the past, or to judge 
their actions by the canons of a later morality. Let 
us admit that both Edward and Wallace had a noble 
aim in view ; Edward wrought at a compact and united 
kingdom, Wallace strove for a free and independent 
nation. We may reasonably forgive the statesman-king 
if he failed to see that his high ideal could be realized 
only through the realization of that of the hero-patriot. 
Edward’s work was impossible until Wallace’s had been 
done. 
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“ The execution of Wallace,” remarks Mr. Green, “ was 
the one blot on Edward’s clemency With a masterly 
boldness he entrusted the government of the country to 
a council of Scotch nobles, many of whom were freshly 
pardoned for their share in the war, and anticipated the 
policy of Cromwell by allotting ten representatives to 
Scotland in the common Parliament of his realm. A 
convocation was summoned at Perth for the election of 
their representatives, and a great judicial scheme which 
was promulgated in this assembly adopted the amended 
laws of David as the base of a new legislation, and 
divided the country for judicial purposes into four dis- 
tricts — Lothian, Galloway, the Highlands, and the land 
between the Highlands and the Forth — at the head of 
each of which were placed two justiciaries, the one English 
and the other Scotch.” 

But just when the consummation of Edward’s sagacious 
policy seemed beyond the reach of fate, a succession 
of startling events suddenly overthrew it. Among his 
Scottish courtiers was one Robert Bruce, Lord of Annan- 
dale, a young man of one or two and thirty, grandson of 
the Bruce or De Brus who had competed with Baliol for 
the Scottish crown. Having sworn allegiance to Edward, 
he had been distinguished by many special marks of 
favour. For some years he well deserved that favour by 
his fidelity, though his daring and ambitious spirit occa- 
sionally gave indications that it was repi essed rather than 
subdued, and it is certain that he at no time abandoned 
the right of succession to which his house laid claim. 
It is possible, however, that he might eventually have 
acquiesced in Edward’s settlement of Scotland, but for 
the bold counsels of one of the ablest ecclesiastics 
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of the age, William of Lamberton, Bishop of St. 
Andrews. 

After Wallace's fatal defeat at Falkirk, Lamberton had 
been nominated one of the Council of Regency, who 
ruled Scotland in the name of Baliol. In 1304, how- 
ever, the bishop deemed it prudent to take the oath of 
allegiance to Edward ; and he contrived to render him- 
self so acceptable, that the king placed him on the 
council intended to advise the lieutenant-governor, or 
viceroy, of Scotland. On the nth of June, in the same 
year, Bishop Lamberton met Bruce privately at the 
Abbey of Cambuskenneth, near Stirling, and entered 
with him into a solemn bond of alliance and friendship. 
Prelate and baron pledged themselves to support each 
other against all enemies ; to stand by each other in all 
perils, and to warn each other, if possible, of any im- 
pending calamity. Though no such object is mentioned 
in the document which embodies that singular engage- 
ment, we can hardly doubt but that it was intended to 
bind its two signatories to compass the deliverance of 
Scotland. Such was certainly the construction put upon 
it by King Edward, when by some treacherous intrigue it 
passed into his hands. He questioned Bruce respecting 
it, and was so little satisfied with his answers, that, on the 
same day, having drank too freely, he made known to 
the lords about his person, that he intended to put 
Bruce to death. Wherefore the Earl of Gloucester 
privately sent to Bruce twelvepence and a pair of spurs, 
as if in payment of a debt. Bruce rightly interpreted 
the message, and resolved on immediate flight. Snow 
had been heavily falling. He ordered his farrier, there- 
fore, to reverse the shoes of his horse — so says a wild 
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tradition — in order that the footprints or) the smooth snow 
should appear to come from, and not to proceed towards, 
the north ; and, attended by his secretary and groom, 
he set out for Scotland. 

He halted at Dumfries, in order to secure the good- 
will, or rebuke the pretensions, of his chief rival, the 
u Red Comyn.” That they might pursue their talk 
undisturbed, they repaired to the church of the Grey 
Friars. They soon came to hot words : it is said that 
Bruce reproached him with having betrayed to King 
Edward the bond he had concluded with Bishop Lam- 
berton. And not having then learned the lesson of 
self-control in the school of adversity, he suddenly drew 
his dagger, and struck Comyn down before the high 
altar. Too late perceiving that he had been guilty of a 
double crime, of sacrilege as well as murder, he rushed 
to the church door, and called for his horses. Two of 
his friends, Lindsay and Kirkpatrick, inquired the cause 
of his agitation. “ I doubt,” said Bruce, “ I have slain 
Comyn.” “ You doubt !” exclaimed Kirkpatrick, fiercely ; 
“I'll make sHcar;”* and, striding into the church, he 
slew the already dying man.f 

The English judges at the time were holding their 
assizes in Dumfries ; and, as a measure of precaution, 
Bruce compelled them to cross the border. He had 
time then to reflect that, however ready men might be 
to condone the murder of an opponent, the Church 

* “ I’ll make sure,” or “ secure.” These words still form the 
aotto of the Kirkpatricks. 

f “ Vain Kirkpatrick’s bloody dirk, 

Making sure of murder’s work.” 

Sir Walter Scott, Lord of the Isles. 
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could hardly be expected to regard sacrilege with the 
same leniency. He proceeded, therefore, to seek the 
advice of his friends, 

“ Gart men with letters ride 
To frendis upon ilk side,” 

and, more particularly, to take counsel with Bishop 
Lamberton. It happens not unseldom that a mind 
possessed by the enthusiasm of one grand idea will 
break through moral restrictions as if they were cobwebs, 
which at other times it would shrink from as iron 
bonds, and will ruthlessly trample upon obligations 
which in different circumstances it would scrupulously 
respect. And Lamberton, though a minister of the 
Church and a servant of God, could forgive the twofold 
guilt of Robert Bruce, because he saw in him a bold 
heart and a strong brain that might be trusted to accom- 
plish the independence of his country. He hastened to 
give him all the support of his episcopal authority ; and 
spurning his own oath of allegiance to Edward, repaired 
to Scone to meet him. 

Meanwhile, rapidly traversing the hills and valleys of 
the west, Bruce crossed to Lochmaben, where he pos- 
sessed a strong castle, and thence moved on to Glasgow. 
At the hands of Bishop Wishart he received absolution, 
and thereafter, accompanied by that patriotic prelate, 
journeyed to Scone, where he was joined by Lamberton. 
Everywhere the people had received him with so much 
enthusiasm, that the primate and his fellow-councillors 
ventured to consummate their enterprise by crowning 
Bruce king of the Scots, on the 27th of March, in 
the ancient chapel-royal of Scone. The ceremony was 
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performed by Lamberton, who appears to have supplied 
from his episcopal treasury some of the necessary 
regalities. There was no sacred stone — we have re- 
corded its removal to Westminster — but there was a 
memorial banner; and the golden circlet which repre- 
sented the hereditary crown of Scotland was placed on 
the young hero’s head by the Countess of Buchan, in 
virtue of the traditional privilege of the house of Mac- 
duff. Then the Lords, spiritual and temporal, who were 
present, did solemn homage to Robert the Third. 

Even for Englishmen, the War of Independence, which 
now opened, should possess in its record a profound 
and living interest, as an illustration of that virtue and 
patriotism which makes the life and potency of a nation ; 
for patriotism means self-denial in opposition to self- 
seeking, self-sacrifice in opposition to self-glorification, 
and the steadfast cultivation of the ennobling qualities 
of patience, endurance, and generosity. The hands of 
the patriot are as free from stain or soil as is his heart 
from selfish desires and unworthy passions. He is 
necessarily a lover of peace, when peace is honourable, 
because countries ripen best in its calm sunshine ; and 
a friend to all mankind, because he knows how im- 
possible it is to separate the interests of one civilized 
state from those of another. His anxious desire that 
the escutcheon of his fatherland shall be pure as a 
maiden’s thought of love renders him the foe of all that 
is base, mean, or treacherous, cruel or tyrranical. Pa- 
triotism teaches him reverence, because he cannot but 
admire the great examples of the statesmen, warriors, 
judges, thinkers, who have made his country all that 
she is, and given her all that she has. It teaches him 
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simplicity, because in studying the welfare of his father* 
land he learns to subordinate un worthier objects to this 
one lofty aim. It teaches him largeness of sympathy, 
because he is ever conscious that her power and pros- 
perity depend not so much on the fleets that ride in her 
waters, and the battalions that guard her borders, as on 
the unity of spirit that pervades all classes, and the 
kindly feelings that link together rich and poor. It 
teaches him to cultivate a lofty ideal, because his highest 
aspirations cannot reach to the full height of his country’s 
glory. And it inspires him with courage, so that he may 
be always ready to defend her liberties and her honour, 
and to transmit to his children unimpaired the noble 
heritage which his ancestors have handed down to him. 

When the news of Bruce’s coronation reached King 
Edward, he was deeply moved; for he saw that the 
resistance of a people whose stubbornness had already 
given him sore trouble would be greatly strengthened 
by the fact that they were now led by a crowned and 
consecrated sovereign. He himself had fallen into the 
sere and yellow leaf, broken by a life of great enter- 
prises and great hazards ; but his intellect was still as 
lucid as his purpose was inexorable. He resolved that 
Bruce should be punished for his treachery, and Scotland 
for her rebellion. Holding a solemn festival in his 
London palace, he conferred the honour of knighthood 
on his son Edward and many of the younger nobles ; 
then, two swans being placed on the table of the royal 
hall, he swore that great oath of chivalry, “ by God and 
the swans,” and pledged himself to avenge the murdered 
Comyn, and to punish the traitors who had insulted his 
crown. The Countess of Buchan having been taken 
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prisoner, he caused her to be confined within an iron 
cage in one of the towers of Berwick. An edict of great 
severity was aimed at all who abetted Bruce and his 
" rebels.” Application was made to the Pope to excom- 
municate the sacrilegious murderers of Comyn ; an 
application immediately granted, and followed up by a 
papal bull, the thunder of which, however, in no wise 
daunted the patriotic ardour of the Scots. Meanwhile, 
the Prince of Wales rode northward with a gallant com- 
pany of spears ; and in his steps, but much more slowly, 
on account of his increasing illness, went the aged king. 
Conscious that his end was near, he endeavoured to 
secure the fulfilment of his object by exacting from 
his nearest counsellors a vow that, after his death, his 
bones should be carried before the army until the con- 
quest of Scotland was accomplished.* The lurid light 
of victory gilded his last days ; for Bruce, driven to action 
by the necessities of his position, which required him to 
keep alive the military spirit in his troops, fell upon the 
English forces under the Earl of Pembroke, but was 
completely defeated. With a few gallant partisans he 
escaped from the battle-field, and for some months lived 
a life of peril and privation among the glens of the 
Grampians. Many important prisoners fell into the 
hands of the English, and were hurried to the block. 
The Earl of Athole pleaded his kindred with royalty, 
“ His only privilege,” exclaimed Edward, “shall be that 
of being hanged on a higher gallows than the rest.” 
The English justiciaries strung up knights and priests 
side by side. Some of Bruce’s kinsmen were beheaded ; 
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his wife and daughters were flung into prison. He him- 
self offered to capitulate to Prince Edward, — an offer 
which raised the old king’s fury. “ Who is so bold,” he 
cried, “as to listen to our traitors without our knowledge?” 
Rising from his sick bed, in March, 1307, he led his 
army northward. At Carlisle his proximity to his prey 
seemed to infuse new vigour into his frame. In Carlisle 
Cathedral he dedicated his letter to the saints, and 
gallantly mounted his war-steed to ride towards the 
Solway. But the effort proved too much for his enfeebled 
frame, and he was compelled to halt at Burgh-on-the- 
Sands. The shadow of death drew very near, and yet 
the old passion still flamed fiercely within that old Plan- 
tagenet heart. Almost his last words were devoted to 
the vow he had made, and the way in which it was to be 
carried out. His body was to be boiled, and the flesh 
stripped from his bones, which, enclosed in a suitable 
casket, were to lead the English soldiers to victory. On 
the 7th of August he expired, leaving behind him the 
fame of one of the greatest and ablest of England’s sove- 
reigns ; and bequeathing to both English and Scottish 
statesmen the legacy of his grand idea of the consolida- 
tion of the two kingdoms; an idea not to be realized 
until after centuries of war and enmity and impolitic 
variance. 

On the 8th, Edward II., as king of England, received 
the homage of his knights and nobles at Carlisle. At 
Dumfries he was welcomed by some Scottish nobles. On 
reaching Cumnock, in Ayrshire, he wearied of the expe- 
dition, and leaving the command to Lord Aymer, re- 
turned to England with the bulk of his army. At first 
there was no perceptible change in the fortunes of Robert 
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Bruce. The Earl of Pembroke remained master of the 
open country; and the Highland chiefs of the West, 
among whom the new king was driven to find refuge, 
were bitterly hostile to the sovereign of the Lowland 
Scots. “ For four years Bruce's career was that of a des- 
perate adventurer ; but it was adversity which transformed 
the reckless murderer of Comyn into the noble leader of 
a nation's cause. Strong, and of commanding presence, 
brave and genial in temper, Bruce bore the hardships of 
his career with a courage and hopefulness which never 
failed. In the legends which clustered round his name 
we see him listening in Highland glens to the bay of the 
bloodhounds on his track, or holding single-handed a 
pass against a crowd of savage clansmen. Sometimes 
the little band of fugitives were forced to support them- 
selves by hunting or fishing, sometimes to break up for 
safety, as their enemies tracked them to their lair. Bruce 
himself had more than once to fling off his shirt of mail, 
and scramble barefoot for his life up the crags. Little 
by little, however, the dark sky cleared. The English 
pressure relaxed as the struggle between Edward and his 
barons grew fiercer. James Douglas, the darling of 
Scottish story, was the first of the Lowland barons to 
rally again to Bruce, and his daring gave heart to the 
royal cause. Once he surprised his own house, which 
had been given to an Englishman, ate the dinner which 
had been prepared for its new owner, slew his captives, 
and tossed their bodies on to a pile of wood gathered at 
the castle gate. Then he staved in the wine-vats, that 
the wine might mingle with their blood, and set house 
and wood-pile on fire.” 

At last Bruce beat down his most formidable internal 
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enemy, Corny n, Earl of Buchan, whose lands he swept 
clean with sword and fire, inflicting a terrible chastisement, 
which, as “ The Hanging of Buchan,” was remembered 
for many years afterwards : — 

“ He gart his men burn all Buchane 
Fra end till end, and sparit nane ; 

And herzit them in sic maner, 

That after that, mir fyfty yheir, 

Men monyt [minded] the heirschip of Buchane.”* 

One by one the chief towns were freed from their 
English garrisons and different fortresses, as they were 
taken and razed to the ground ; for the policy of Bruce, 
with a small army, and only a limited population to feed 
it, was to diminish the number of fortified places, and 
concentrate his strength, if need be, at two or three 
important points. Bruce derived even greater support 
from the adhesion of the clergy, who were able to bring 
a large amount of strength to any cause they espoused. 

At length the King of Scotland lay siege to Stirling. 
The danger of this great fortress, the key of Scotland, 
roused England from her supineness, and her rulers saw 
that a great effort must be made if they desired to retain 
their hold on the northern kingdom. The English barons 
therefore brought up their armed levies; and, in obe- 
dience to a general call to arms, all the military force of 
the country was arrayed beneath Edward’s banner. 
Thirty thousand horsemen formed the main body of his 
army ; but from Ireland and Wales came a host of wild 
and undisciplined marauders, who swelled the aggregate 
number, without increasing the actual strength. With 
a mighty host Edward marched northward, all the 
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chivalry of England surrounding him with their victorious 
spears. But this heavily armed and unwieldy body, 
without any great military genius to hold together it? 
heterogeneous elements, was ill adapted to contend with 
the nimble fighting men who rode under the banner ot 
Bruce. “ Thes j Scottish soldiers,” writes Froissart, “are 
right hardy and sore travelling in harness and in wars ; 
for, when they will enter into England, within a day and 
a night they will drive their whole host twenty-four miles, 
for they are all a-horseback, without it be the stragglers 
and laggers of the host, who follow after a-foot. The 
knights and squires are well horsed, and the common 
people and others on little hacks and geldings ; and they 
carry with them no carts or chariots. . . . They take with 
them no purveyance of bread or wine ; for such is their 
usage and soberness in time of war, that they will fare 
in the journey a great long time with flesh half sodden, 
without bread, and drink of the river water, without 
wine ; and they neither care for pots nor pans, for they 
seethe beasts in their own skins. They carry with them 
none other purveyance but on their horse ; between the 
saddle and the pommel they truss a broad plate of 
metal, and behind the saddle they will have a little sack 
full of oatmeal, to the intent that when they have eaten 
of the sodden flesh, then they lay this plate on the fire, 
and temper a little of the oatmeal ; and when the plate 
is hot, they cast off the thin plate thereon, and so make 
a little cake in manner of a cracknel or biscuit, and that 
they eat to comfort withal their stomachs.”* 

Against such a foe, in a campaign to be decided by 
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celerity of movement and rapidity of concentration, of 
what avail were the heavily armed battalions of Edward 
II.’s army ? 

The commander of the Scotch forces in league before 
Stirling was Edward Bruce ; and to him the English 
governor agreed to surrender, unless relieved by St. John 
the Baptist’s Day, June 24th (13x3). To prevent this 
catastrophe, King Edward marched from Berwick on 
the 1 6th, arriving in the neighbourhood of Stirling on the 
Eve of St. John, the journey having occupied a week. 
Robert Bruce, meanwhile, had collected his army, which 
was largely composed of infantry, on the undulating 
ground to the south of Stirling, his right flank protected 
by a little brook known as the Bannock Burn, and his 
left by the leafy shades of the Tor Wood. In his 
rear rose a line of hills, the Campsie Fells ; so that his 
position was naturally strong, and offered considerable 
advantages to a force acting on the defensive. In his 
front he rendered attack more difficult by employing his 
men to dig a number of pits, which he covered lightly 
with bushes and boughs of trees, forming a dangerous 
obstacle to charging cavalry. In the nature of the 
ground he had chosen, Bruce showed no ordinary tactical 
skill, and there was good generalship in the disposition 
he made of his little force. Knowing that the real 
strength of King Edward lay in his splendid army of 
horsemen, he prepared his spearmen to meet their onset 
by arranging them in compact squares, whose levelled 
lances presented a hedge of bristling steel from which 
the most reckless warrior might well recoil. Having 
completed his preparations, he sought to raise the reli- 
gious enthusiasm of his men. He ordered a fast to be 
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kept in honour of the sacred eve ; and when the morrow 
dawned, and he saw that they regarded with something 
of awe and terror the martial pomp of the English host, 
drawn up in ten “ battles ” or battalions, with the sun 
glittering on their burnished helms, their shining shields, 
and richly embroidered banners, he re-animated their 
spirits by causing mass to be celebrated, while the abbot 
of lnchaffray passed in front of the kneeling ranks, with 
a crucifix in his uplifted hands. As they knelt in prayer, 
some of the English said, “They beg for mercy;” but 
others, who knew them better, replied, “If they beg 
for mercy, it is of God, and not of us.” 

Two omens of evil import to the English army had 
already convinced its wiser leaders that they might not 
expect an easy victory. On the preceding night, Edward 
had despatched a body of 800 horse to relieve the castle 
by the eastern approaches, which Randolph had neglected 
to guard. The latter, rebuked by King Robert for the 
oversight, put himself at the head of a body of spearmen, 
and throwing them in the path of the English cavalry, 
arrested their progress with a barrier of iron. In vain 
the horsemen charged this impenetrable rampart, attack- 
ing the square on each side with impetuous courage. 
They were unable to break down the defence, and after 
suffering severely, retreated to the main body. About 
this time, King Robert, mounted on a small horse, and 
distinguished by a circlet of gold round his head, rode 
along the front of his compact army. He was observed 
by Sir Henry de Bohun, an English knight, who straight- 
way curvetted in the open space between the two armies, 
challenging him to single combat. The king ought to 
have declined such a challenge, but in the true spirit of 
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chivalry he eagerly accepted it Evading the onslaught 
of his adversary, he swiftly wheeled round his nimble 
steed, and dealing a blow at Bohun’s head with his 
battle-axe, clave through his skull, so that he fell dead 
from his horse. The king’s attendant not unnaturally 
reproached him for having risked a life which was of 
such high value. 

“ The king then answer made he na, 

But menit his hand-ax shaft sa 
Was with the strak broken in twa." 

The battle began at daybreak with a forward move- 
ment of the English archers, who sorely harassed the 
Scotch spearmen, until Bruce dispersed them with a 
charge of cavalry. Then the English men-at-arms, in 
their glittering but heavy equipment, thundered across 
the open ground ; but soon found themselves embarrassed 
by the confined area to which their movements were 
limited, and perplexed by the pitfalls which lay across 
their path. Those who came in contact with the charges 
of spears fared no better, and were quickly thrown into 
disorder. The Earl of Gloucester, the king’s nephew, 
fell, covered with wounds. The confusion was increased 
by the wild careering of riderless horses, “ which rushed 
and reeled right rudely.” No doubt the battle might 
even then have been retrieved, had the English possessed 
a competent leader ; but Edward, though not deficient 
in courage, was absolutely without any military knowledge, 
and he seems not to have delegated his authority to any 
lieutenant The issue therefore was a foregone con- 
clusion: victory would have been impossible, had the 
English numbered two instead of one hundred thousand. 
But whether the rout would have been so complete as 
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it was, had not the English been panic-stricken by a new 
and terrible alarm, is open, perhaps, to speculation. 
Bruce had posted his camp followers behind a small 
ridge of rising ground, which to this day bears the name 
of the Gillies Hills. These, seeing the tide of battle turn- 
ing, came down exultantly from their position, armed with 
pikes and goads, and waving rude pieces of cloth which 
they had fastened upon tent-poles, instead of banners. 
At the appearance of this strange body, the wavering and 
already disheartened horsemen gave up the contest, and 
broke into a headlong and shameful flight. None 
attempted to rally them, and away they rode, such of 
them as escaped the pitfalls, or were not taken prisoners, 
scarcely drawing bridle until they reached the border. 
Edward himself, the unhappy cause of this humiliation, 
refused to flee, but was hurried from the field by the Earl 
of Pembroke, and, guarded by five hundred knights, 
escaped to Dunbar and the sea. The very flower of his 
chivalry, however, fell into the hands of Bruce, while 
the footmen and the Irish thanes perished of starvation, 
or were cut down by the peasant folk. The slaughter of 
the English exceeded ten thousand ; that of the Scotch, 
probably, did not amount to five thousand. Thus was 
Bannockburn lost and won ; and thus was the inde- 
pendence of Scotland secured. 

Fabyan relates that long afterwards the Scotch min- 
strels were accustomed to sing, — 

u Maidens of England, sore may ye mourn, 

For your lemans ye have lost at Bannockburn $ 

but a wiser appreciatior of historical lessons has since 
convinced both nations that the one which would have 
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lost most, had the day gone otherwise, was not Scotland, 
but England. 

The spoil of the victors was immense ; and for centuries 
after its relics might be found in the treasures of castle 
and abbey and cathedral. Some of the jewels taken 
descended to Queen Mary ; at the period of the Refor- 
mation, the decorations of the high altar of the cathedral 
of Aberdeen are described as " obtained from the booty 
of Bannockburn.” Large sums of money flowed into the 
country in payment of the ransom of the captive knights. 
There were few families in Lowland Scotland which were 
not the richer for this great victory. 

Bannockburn was a terrible blow to the military power 
of England. It was long before she could again place 
such an army in the field ; but she persistently maintained 
her claim on the Scotch crown. The result was a 
succession of raids into the northern counties, which 
the English barons seem to have been unable to pre- 
vent. At length they desisted from their petty quarrels, 
and a large army once more crossed the border. Bruce 
made no attempt to meet it in the open field, but wasted 
the lowlands before the invaders, until famine compelled 
them to retreat with ruinous loss. England then con- 
sented to a truce for thirteen years, and reluctantly 
recognised the royal title of Bruce. By the Treaty of 
Northampton, in 1328, the independence of Scotland 
was formally acknowledged, and the long war came to an 
end* 


* Authorities: — J. Hill Burton, “History of Scotland;” Tythe, 
1 ‘ Lives of Scottish Worthies;” John Barbour’s poem of “The 
Bruce,” a wild legendary eulogium of its hero; Walsingham, 
“ Historia Anglicana,” etc. 




TOWTON. March 29, 1461. 


I N that terrible War of the Roses, which desolated 
England for a quarter of a century, one of the 
bloodiest and most decisive battles was fought on Towton 
Field, on March 29th, 1461. 

On the death of his father, the Duke of York, slain 
at Pontefract, Edward, Earl of March, succeeded to the 
dukedom and to the claims of his family to the crown of 
England. Nature had richly endowed him with the 
qualities which fit men for high positions. Tall in stature, 
and of a handsome countenance, with limbs well knit, 
and finely proportioned, of remarkable strength and 
agility, great powers of endurance, and a singular grace 
of manner, he won with ready ease the suffrages of the 
multitude, who are always profoundly impressed by 
physical superiority. In all knightly exercises he was an 
adept ; he sat his horse with dignity, and managed it 
with skill; lance and battle-axe he wielded with equal 
dexterity and vigour. Few could equal him in the joust, 
and none surpass him. Like all the Plantagenets, he 
loved pomp and luxury, the splendour of stately pro- 
cessions, and the gaiety of courtly revels. His aesthetic 
taste he carried into his mode of dress, which was always 
sumptuous and picturesque to an extent that surprised bis 
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contemporaries. Yet he was no carpet-knight ; in battle 
he was always first among the foremost ; and such was 
his impetuous courage, that the prudence of the captain 
was sometimes overpowered by the hot valour of the 
warrior. His ability as a commander was considerable ; 
but the skill with which he gained victories was not 
greater than the cruelty which he displayed towards the 
vanquished. In the keenness and subtlety of his intellect 
he was Italian rather than English ; cool, deep, patient, 
foreseeing, working unrestingly but silently towards the 
desired goal ; missing never a chance, losing never an 
opportunity; and astutely calculating every move of the 
complex game he played. Thus, while one of the most 
successful generals, he was also one of the most con- 
summate politicians of his time ; and the historian is 
led to wonder what he might not have accomplished, 
had fortune placed him on the European stage, instead 
of confining his genius and his ambition within insular 
limits. His talent for intrigue, for diplomatic combina- 
tion, for undermining an enemy’s position, was inex- 
haustible. He was never found at fault ; if defeated, 
he retired a pace or two, but only to take up a new and 
more advantageous ground. All this intellectual power 
and fulness was marked by an air of voluptuous indo- 
lence and indifference, which led the ignorant to regard 
him as a mere votary of pleasure ; but though he indulged 
his passions, he never suffered them to master him. 
Such was the new representative of the White Rose ; a 
prince in whom we seem to see combined the most 
characteristic attributes of the Plantagenets, the astute- 
ness of Henry II., the military capacity of Edward I., 
the magnificent voluptuousness of Edward III. 
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He was at Gloucester when he received the news of 
his fathers death. Hastily completing his levies, he 
prepared to march upon London, and at Mortimer’s 
Cross, near Wigmore, crushed a Lancashire force under 
the Earl of Pembroke, which sought to intercept him 
(February 2nd). At the same time, Queen Margaret, 
with the northern lords and her victorious army, was 
advancing upon the capital. At St. Albans she found 
the Earl of Warwick posted (February 17th), holding 
King Henry VI. in honourable custody. A desperate 
struggle ensued. The Lancastrians pressed into the 
town, and reached the market cross, where they were 
brought to a stand, and eventually repulsed by Warwick’s 
famous archers. But in another direction the attack 
was more successful ; and advancing as far as Barnard’s 
Heath, the Lancastrians put the men of Kent to flight. 
The rout then became general, so that the pursuit was 
stayed only by the darkness of night. Warwick, with 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Arundel, effected 
his escape ; but Lord Bonville and Sir Thomas Kyriel 
were taken prisoners, and beheaded the next day. King 
Henry was left in his tent, under the care of Lord 
Montague, his chamberlain, and was visited by the queen 
and his son, whom he embraced with tears of joy. On 
the young prince, and thirty of his bravest partisans, he 
bestowed the honour of knighthood. 

Henry VI. was free ; was surrounded by his friends, 
and at the head of a victorious army ; to all appearance 
the Red Rose had triumphed, and the crown seemed to 
be secured for the House of Lancaster. But its real 
weakness was brought to light in the moment of its 
apparent success. It had the support neither of the 
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burghers nor of the great barons. The army which had 
won at Barnard’s Heath was composed of borderers, 
who fought for pay and plunder, and could not be held 
under any restraint of discipline, except upon the field. 
Its leaders were afraid to move upon the capital, not 
only because they could not trust the borderers, whose 
sympathies were known to be with the House of York, 
but because they could not depend upon their own 
soldiers, who had dispersed all over the country, wasting 
it with fire and sword. Meanwhile, Edward, with the 
well-calculated daring of a great general, acted as if 
St. Albans had been a victory instead of a defeat, and 
uniting his troops with those of Warwick, pushed on to 
London, where he was enthusiastically received. Thence- 
forward, “in field and town,” says a contemporary 
chronicler, “every one called Edward king of England 
and France.” His success was partly due, perhaps, to 
the impression produced by the splendour of his manly 
beauty and the fine graciousness of his address, by the 
fame of his victory at Mortimer’s Cross, and by the 
compassion which the fate of his father and young brother 
had excited; but it was due in a larger measure to the 
conviction that trade and commerce would thrive more 
lustily under the House of York than under the House 
of Lancaster. Something, too, must be allowed for the 
influence of Warwick, who, as a successful general and a 
vigorous administrator, ^s the head of the old baronage, 
and a statesman with supposed popular leanings, was 
the idol of the people, and a tower of strength to any 
cause which he supported. 

Early in March, the Great Council of peers, prelates^ 
and burgesses, encouraged by the manifest tendency 
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of the popular feeling, resolved that Henry VI., by join- 
ing Queen Margaret’s forces, had broken an agreement 
and compact previously made with the lords, and thereby 
forfeited the crown to Edward, heir of the late Duke of 
York. Next day, the 4th, this resolution was communi- 
cated to Edward, who, with a glittering train of nobles 
and prelates, repaired to Westminster. And there, say 
the Rolls of Parliament, “ he took upon him to use his 
right and title to the realm of England and lordship, 
and entered into the exercise of the royal estate, dignity, 
pre-eminence, and power of the same crown, and to the 
reign and governance of the said realm of England and 
lordship; and the same fourth day of March removed 
Henry, late called King Henry the Sixth, son to Henry, 
late Earl of Derby, son to John of Gaunt, from the 
occupation, usurpation, intrusion, reign, and governance 
of the said realm.” Seated upon the throne of the 
English kings, he expounded to his audience the grounds 
on which he rested his claim.* This harangue he re- 
peated in the church, and on both occasions it was 
received with hearty shouts of “Long live Edward IV. ! ” 
The heralds immediately proclaimed him, with the usual 
formalities, in various parts of the city. 

In the North, whither Henry VI., and Queen Margaret 
had retired, the Red Rose was still the favourite, and its 
partisans in the midland counties were both numerous 
and enthusiastic. Margaret was a woman of undaunted 

* Historians are all agreed that his claim could not really be 
supported. “ With us,” says Hallam, “ who are to weigh those 
ancient factions in the balance of wisdom and justice, there should 
be 110 hedtation in deciding that the house of Lancaster were lawful 
sovereigns of England. ” 
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soul; of a courage which did not blench under the 
pressure of any calamities which it was possible for 
human energy to redress ; and with wonderful energy 
she strove to gather a new army under her royal 
husband's standard Her success was so great, that in 
the course of a few days she found herself at the head 
of 60,000 men, both horse and foot, who, under the 
Duke of Somerset and Lord Clifford, encamped in the 
neighbourhood of York. Edward and Warwick saw that 
the rival pretensions of the two Roses must again be put 
to the arbitrament of the sword The “ King-maker *' 
left London for the North on the 6th of March, followed 
on the 10th by a large force of infantry, chiefly Kentish- 
tnen and Welshmen, and on the 12th King Edward took 
the same direction, with the main body of his army, and 
rapine and slaughter tracked his avenging course. Unit- 
ing with Warwick at Pontefract, he mustered under the 
banner of the White Rose upwards of 40,000 men. As 
soon as the Lancastrians were apprised of his advance, 
they broke up their camp, and moved down to Ferrybridge, 
where, early in the morning of the 28th, they drove back 
the advanced guard of the Yorkists. The main armies 
afterwards came up, and some desultory fighting ensued; 
but by mutual consent the decisive engagement was 
deferred until the morrow. That morrow was the eve 
of Palm Sunday, a festival of the Church, which, on that 
occasion, was to be celebrated “ with banners instead of 
palms." (March 29th.) Edward and Warwick mar 
shalled their hosts on the rising ground of Towton Field, 
about eight miles from York ; and the Lancastrians were 
drawn up in their front. Two such mighty armies had 
never before, and have never since, been arrayed upon 
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English soil. That of the Red Rose, numbering 60,000 
men, consisted of the hardy men of the North, Yorkshire- 
men and Northumbrians, and the men of the mountains 
and moorlands, led by the Earls of Northumberland, 
Westmoreland, Devonshire, Wiltshire, the Duke of 
Somerset, Sir Andrew Trollope, and others, prepared to 
fight to the death. On the other side 

“Was many a fair pennon waiting on the Rose,” 

the retainers of the House of York, with their badges of 
the Falcon and Fetterlock, the Ostrich Feather, the 
Black Bull, and the Boar’s head ; great Warwick, with 

“ Old Nevil’s crest, 

The rampant Bear chained to the Ragged Staff;” 

Scrope, with his Cornish Chough ; Norfolk, with his 
White Lion ; Fauconberg, with his Fish-hook ; Bouchier 
with his Bridled Horse ; Grey of Ruthyn, with his 
Black Ragged Staff; and Stanley, with his Greyhound 
and Hart’s Head. But the conviction that Edward’s 
cause was the cause of the commonalty had also rallied 
to his banner the men of the great towns ; the White 
Ship of Bristol waved in his close-set ranks ; and the 
Kentishmen, with the Harrow of Canterbury ; the proud 
Libert or Leopard of Salisbury ; the Wolf of Worcester ; 
the Black Ram of Coventry ; the Griffin of Leicester, 
the Dragon of Gloucester ; Northampton with its Wild 
Rat; and Nottingham with its George . ”* 

The Lancastrians, as they advanced to the attack, were 
received by a heavy fire from Edward's artillery, while 


• “ Verses on the Battle of Towton,” in Archseologia, xxix. 343. 
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dense showers of snow, drifting full in their faces, blinded 
the archers, so that they could not take sure aim. On 
the other hand, the Yorkist bowmen, stepping lightly to 
the front, poured right into the masses of the enemy a 
deadly flight of arrows ; advanced a few paces, and again 
sent their shafts whirling and whistling through the air 
on their fatal march. Then the two armies joined in 
mortal strife. Manoeuvring there was none ; the fortunes 
of the fight depended on the slaying powers of the com- 
batants, and on the individual influence and example of 
the different leaders. The desultory character of the 
battle, no less than its deadliness, is shown by the fact 
that it was protracted, that it lasted through all the night, 
amid the falling snow, till the afternoon of the next day, 
when thirty-three thousand men lay dead on the crim- 
soned battle-field.* It was decided against the Lancas- 
trians by the brilliant courage of Edward ; by the rein- 
forcements brought up about noon by the Duke of 
Norfolk ; and the terrible use which Warwick made of 
his artillery ; but the final discomfiture seems to have 
been due, or partly due, to a consummate stroke of the 
earl’s generalship. Observing that the superior numbers 
of the enemy were beginning to tell upon the strength 


* England had never seen so bloody a field. As Southey says : — 

“ Witness Acre’s unhappy water 
Where the ruthless Clifford fell ; 

And when Wharfe ran red with slaughter 
On the day of Towcester’s field, 

Gathering in its guilty flood 

The courage and the ill-spilt blood 

That forty thousand lives could yield. 

Cressy was to this but sport, 

Poitiers but a vain pageant, 

And the work of Agincourt 
Only like a tournament." 


22 
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and spirits of his soldiers, he dismounted from his 
favourite charger, and stabbed it in the presence of both 
armies. Then on the cross of his sword he swore that 
he would live or die on the field. This significant 
action* fired the enthusiasm of his men, and with shouts 
of “ A Warwick ! A Warwick ! ” they renewed the 
attack, pushing it so vigorously that the defence of the 
Lancastrians was overpowered, and they gave way, 
slowly at first ; but finding the river Cock in their rear, 
they fell into a panic, and with the horsemen of the White 
Rose thundering at their heels, fled in dire confusion. 
Drayton, in his “ Polyolbion,’’ speaks of 

u Small Cock, a sullen brook, comes to her succour then, 

Whose banks received the blood of many thousand men. 

On sad Palm-Sunday slain ; that Towton-field we call, 

Whose channel was quite choked with those that there did fall ; 
That Wharfe discoloured was with gore that there was shed, 

The bloodiest field betwixt the White Rose and the Red.” 

Through the glimmer of evening and the darkness of 
night the pursuit and the flight continued ; nor were the 
Yorkists weary of “ hacking and hewing ” even on the 
morrow. On the borders of Grimstone Park, a field, 
still called Battle Acre, is reputed to be the place where 


* “ The Earl of Warwick, hearing that his uncle was slain, and 
his men defeated, cried out with tears, ‘I pray to God that He 
would receive the souls of all who die in this battle ; * then added, 
* Dear Lord God, I have none other succour but Thine now in the 
world, who art my Creator and Redeemer, to apply to ; I beg, 
therefore, vengeance at Thy hands ! * Then drawing his sword, he 
kissed the cross at the handle, and said to his men, ‘ Whoever 
chooses to return home may, for I shall live or die this day with 
such as may like to remain with me.* On saying this he dismounted, 
and killed his horse with his sword.” — Monstrelet ', x. 54, 55. 
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the Lancastrians made their last ineffectual stand. It 
is, or was, celebrated for a singular natural curiosity. A 
quantity of wild white {oses annually spring up and 
blossom in a particular portion of it, and all attempts to 
destroy them by the farmers of the land have failed. 
The tradition runs that they were originally planted by 
the Yorkists in commemoration of the triumph of the 
White Rose, and probably on a spot where a pile of 
their dead had been buried. So sings J. R. Planehe, 
in graceful verse : — * 

“ There’s a patch of wild white roses that bloom on a battle-field, 
When the rival rose of Lancaster blushed redder still to yield ; 

Four hundred years have o’er them shed their sunshine and their 
snow, 

Rut in spite of plough and harrow every summer there they blow. 
Though ready to uproot them, with hand profane you toil, 

The faithful flowers still fondly cluster round the sacred soil ; 
Though tenderly transplanted to the nearest garden gay, 

Nor rest nor care can tempt them there to live a single day ! ” 

Edward’s herald counted 28,000 Lancastrians dead 
upon the field, t while a large number lost their lives in 
the rout. The Earl of Northumberland, Lord Clifford, 
and five barons fell in the stress of the fight : the Earls 
of Devon and Wiltshire were taken prisoners, and 
beheaded after the battle. 

There is a fine description of Towton field in Haling- 
ton’s “ Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth — 

“ Next day,” he says, “ being Palm Sunday, early in 
the morning both armies came in sight; a fatal meeting, 


* J. R. Planehe, 44 Recollections and Reflections,” ii. 196, 197. 

+ It is difficult to believe that there is no exaggeration in this 
formidable total. 
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which, like the union of the soul with the body, never 
parts but by death. The field was between Caxton and 
Towton, from the latter of which this battle afterwards 
took name. On full survey of King Henry’s host, so- 
dreadful in advantage of numbers, proclamation was 
made in King Edward’s camp that no quarter should be 
given nor prisoner taken. A necessary cruelty not to 
be avoided but with danger of his own ruin ; otherwise 
the common soldier might, in hope of spoil, or of the 
ransom of an enemy, be wanting to his duty. 

“ It was about the hour of nine when the armies drew 
near; 60,000 for Lancaster; for York, scarce 40,000; 
and only the presence and courage of King Edward 
made an equality. The Lord Falconbridge, to whom 
the rear was committed, and who was most able for the 
place, when the fight was ready to begin, charged his 
archers, soon as they had shot, to fall three strides back, 
and make a stand, whereby they might avoid the arrows 
of the enemy; which stratagem happened as was expected; 
for the Northern men, with a sudden fury, answered the 
onset, and having emptied their quivers, hasted to hand 
blows. But the arrows, which they had discharged at 
adventure by reason of the fog, having never reached 
them against whom they were shot, turned now to their 
annoyance and trouble, so far that the splinters of them, 
sticking in the ground, pierced and galled their feet, and 
forced them to a confused stop. In this trouble the 
Southern men shot another flight, and the wind con- 
spiring with their cunning, blew a tempest of snow and 
hail into their faces, by which the vanguard of King 
Henry, led by the Earl of Northumberland and Andrew 
Trollope, gave back. 
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“ Yet did not the main battle tremble with this motion ; 
but, as if the enemy had gained no advantage, continued 
with the first constancy. Ten hours victory hung in 
suspense ; equal courage appeared on both sides, equal 
hopes of good, equal despairs for fear of bad success, 
which occasioned so much cruelty in the fight. But at 
length (the field stained with blood, and the earth 
groaning with the bumen of so many heaps of dead and 
dying bodies) the Northern men began to hope for 
safety only in flight. Neither did they yield to the 
prevailing fortune of the enemy, until their courages 
were dismayed with sight of so many eminent persons 
slain before their eyes. .... In no battle was ever 
poured forth so much English blood ; for in this and the 
two precedent days were slain 36,776 persons, all of one 
nation, many near in alliance, some in blood, fatally 
divided by faction ; yet all animated with the same zeal 
to maintain their Prince’s right, which, being so difficult 
to resolve, doubtless made the quarrel on either side, 
how ruinous soever to their families, not unsafe to their 
consciences. And it is worthy of observation, that in this 
so long and cruel conflict between the two Houses, 
never any stranger of name was present at our battles ; 
as if we had disdained to conquer or perish by other 
weapons than our own.” 

The battle of Towton rang the death-knell of the 
House of Lancaster. It made a spasmodic revival in 
1470, during the Earl of Warwick’s rebellion, but vir- 
tually it perished on this fatal and bloody field. Well 
for England that it was so. The success of Edward 
meant the restoration of the kingly power, which was 
essential to the consolidation and security of the interests 
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of the commercial and trading classes. At Towton, the 
old baronage, shaken by the long wars in France, and 
thinned by the war of the Roses, was humbled to the 
lines ; so that it could no longer pretend to govern or 
menace the crown. Thus the needful time was obtained 
for the middle order to develop its strength, and secure 
its position ; and thus the occasion was made for the 
gradual growth of constitutional liberty. The struggle 
between Charles I. and his Parliament was the natural 
result of Edward’s victory at Towton. 




XXI. 

BOSWORTH FIELD. August 22 , 1485. 

I N the midsummer of 1485, all England knew that 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, the inheritor of the 
hopes and claims of the House of Lancaster, was pre- 
pared to strike a blow for the crown of England. The 
Regent of France, Anne of Beaujeu, had assisted him 
with funds, and he had succeeded in raising and equip- 
ping an army of three thousand adventurers, mostly 
Normans. By a long series of subtle intrigues he had 
assured himself of extensive support in England, where 
his mother, Margaret Beaufort, who had wedded Lord 
Stanley, acted as his secret and most efficient agent ; 
and his birth as a Tudor would obtain for him the 
adhesion of the Welsh. He relied also on the grow- 
ing unpopularity of Richard III., who had been com- 
pelled to impose fresh taxation to meet his expenditure, 
and was suspected of having ordered the murder of his 
nephews, the two princes, the children of Edward IV. 
Sailing from Honfleur on the 1st of August, his fleet put 
into Milford Haven; but he himself, with his uncle, 
Jasper, Earl of Pembroke, landed at Dale, whence, on 
the following day, his troops having disembarked, he 
marched to Haverfordwest The Welsh coast having 
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been left unguarded, his movements met with no let or 
hindrance. 

“ Having refreshed his men,” says the old historian, 
“and sent notice, by trusty messengers, to his mother, 
the Lord Stanley, and Gilbert Talbot, that he intended 
to direct his march towards London, desiring them to 
meet him on the way with their powers, he advanced to 
Shrewsbury, where Sir Gilbert Talbot joined him with the 
Earl of Shrewsbury’s tenants, as Sir Rice ap Thomas 
and Richard Griffith, Esquire, had done before, with 
a body of Welshmen ; by which his army became so 
strong, that he easily reduced all the towns to which he 
came in his march. Sir Rice ap Thomas would not 
come unto him until he had promised to make him 
governor of Wales, in case he got the crown, which the 
earl agreed to, and performed as soon as ’twas in his 
power, Sir Rice having been very faithful and serviceable 
to him.” To enlist in his cause the national sympathies 
of the Welsh, he caused a banner, blazoned with the 
insignia of Cadwallader, to be borne in the van of his 
army. 

A week elapsed before Richard was apprised of his 
competitor’s disembarkation ; and when the news 
reached him at Nottingham, Richmond had already 
made his way, by Shrewsbury, Newport, and Lichfield, 
into the heart of the kingdom. Trusting in his proved 
capacity as a general, Richard rejoiced in the hope of 
meeting his rival in the open field, and winning a victory 
which would confirm the loyalty of the wavering, and 
strike terror into the hearts of the disaffected. The Tudor 
once met and defeated, he might hope to wear his crown 
in peace, and fulfil his high ambition to be known as a 
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wise and successful ruler. He had already put forth 
a proclamation (dated June 22nd), in which he had de- 
nounced his enemies as “rebels and traitors, many ot 
them being notorious as open murderers, adulterers, and 
extortioners,” contrary to the pleasure of God, and against 
all truth, honour, and nature. Recapitulating all the 
injuries sustained at the hand of u Henry Tudor, son of 
Edmund Tudor, who of his ambitiousness and insatiable 
covetousness encroached and usurped the name and 
title of royal estate of this realm of England, though, 
being descended of bastard blood,* both on the father’s 
and mother’s side, he had no right or title to the same ; 
he had “ willed that all his subjects, like good and true 
Englishmen, should endeavour themselves, with all their 
powers for the defence of their country, their wives, 
children, goods, and hereditaments, against the malicious 
purposes and conspiracies which the said ancient enemies 
had made with the king’s said rebels and traitors for the 
final destruction of the land.” And the king, as a well- 
willed, diligent, and courageous prince, had promised to 
put his royal person to all the labour and pain necessary 
in that behalf, to the comfort, weal, and surety of his 
true and faithful liegemen and subjects. 

With all the vigour of his character, he now addressed 
himself to the task of defeating the designs of his 

* Henry based his title on his descent from John of Gaunt, who, 
by Catherine Swynfurd (whom he afterwards married), had issue 
John Beaufort, father of John, Duke of Somerset, whose daughter, 
Margaret Beaufort, married Edmund, Earl of Richmond, (son of 
Owen Tudor, by Queen Catherine, widow of Henry V.,) and 
became the mother of Henry. The Beauforts had been legitima- 
tised by Act of Parliament ; but Richard HI. professed to consider 
them of “ bastard blood.” 
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enemies. He issued stringent orders to his barons and 
knights to meet him at Leicester. The Duke of Nor- 
folk at once obeyed, and led thither the men of the 
eastern countries. Thither repaired the Earl of North- 
umberland, with his contingent from the north ; Lord 
Lovel hastened up from the south ; and Sir Richard 
Brackenbury arrived from the capital. Lord Stanley, 
however, of whose fidelity Richard was necessarily sus- 
picious, temporised, pretending that he was confined 
to his bed by the sweating sickness. His son, Lord 
Strange, whom Richard held as a hostage, attempted to 
escape, and when discovered and arrested, he confessed 
that his uncle, Sir William Stanley, Chamberlain of 
North Wales, Sir John Savage, and others of his kins- 
men, had undertaken to join the invader ; but he denied 
that his father was involved in the conspiracy, and 
pledged himself that, if his life were spared, Lord Stanley 
would prove his honesty by bringing his forces to the 
king’s assistance. He was permitted to write to his 
father in accordance with this compact, and bid him ex- 
pedite his march if he would save his son's life. 

On the 1 8th or 19th of August, Richard marched out 
of Nottingham, and took the road to Leicester. He 
marshalled his men in ranks four abreast, placing the 
baggage in the middle, and closing up the rear with his 
body-guard. The cavalry formed wings on either side. 
In the evening he arrived at Leicester, where he slept at 
the Blue Boar Inn. A very doubtful tradition relates 
that he brought with him his own bedstead, in the false 
bottom of which he deposited about ^'300 in money, 
(equal to about ^4,500 of the present value). There, 
as he never returned to claim it, the treasure lay unsus- 
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pected and undiscovered until the days of Elizabeth. 
He quitted Leicester on Sunday, the 21st, at the head 
of an army of nine or ten thousand men, marching 
with great pomp, and wearing his crown upon his head, 
that all might see him.* He was accompanied by the 
Duke of Norfolk and his son, the Earl of Surrey, by the 
Earl of Northumberland, by Viscount Lovel, by Lords 
Ferrers and Zouche, by Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert 
Brackenbury, and many other knights and gentlemen. 
He left the town by the south gate. An old man, poor 
and blind, who sat begging near the bridge, cried out, 
as he approached, that if the moon changed again that 
day, as it had changed once in the course of nature that 
morning, King Richard would lose life and crown. The 
crest of the Percys was a half- moon, and the beggar’s 
words were doubtless intended as a hint of their medi- 
tated treachery. Riding across Leicester Bridge, Richard 
struck his left foot against a low wooden post. “ His 
head,” exclaimed the beggar, “ shall strike against that 
very pile as he returns to night” This prophetic utterance 
was unquestionably an ingenious invention “ after the 
event.” 

It is recorded that Richard rode at the head of his 
troops, mounted on a noble white charger, and wearing 
his royal arms upon his helmet. He was clad in the 
suit of burnished steel armour which he had worn on 
Tewkesbury’s well-fought field. On the road to Market 
Bosworth, he was deserted by Sir Walter Hungeri'ord, 
Sir Thomas Bandine, and several other knights whom 
Richmond’s bribes and promises had won over to his side ; 


S. Gairdner, “Life of Richard the Third," p. 290. 
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but he was still too strong to fear the earl, and hastened his 
preparations with a view to bring the quarrel between 
them to a decisive issue. Upon that portion of Bosworth 
heath or field then known as Stapleton — an open and 
uncultivated tract of land, about two miles in length by 
one mile in breadth, broken up in the middle by a thick 
wood, and bounded on the south by a small stream and 
a low swampy level — he pitched his camp. It covered 
about eighteen acres, and was defended by a stout breast- 
work, three hundred yards long, and about fifty yards 
broad. On a rise of moorland in the rear was posted 
the Duke of Norfolk ; Sir William Stanley on the Duke’s 
right, and Lord Stanley in Richard’s rear. 

Meanwhile, Richmond, with about 7,000 men, having 
crossed the Severn at Shrewsbury, pushed forward to 
Tamworth, relying, not on the handful of troops which 
had joined his standard, but on the defection of the great 
nobles then assembled in King Richard’s train. On the 
evening of the 20th, he held a secret interview with 
Lord Stanley at Atherstone, which relieved him of many 
anxious fears, — the great Lancashire baron explaining 
that it was needful for him to keep up the appearance 
of loyalty until the moment the battle joined, in order to 
save his son’s life, but assuring him that he and his 
brother would reinforce him on the field. 

On the evening of the 21st, having been joined by 
several deserters from the royal camp, he advanced from 
Tamworth, by way of Fenny Drayton, until he took up 
his position on the rising ground of the White Moor, 
with a rivulet on his left and in the rear, and a morass 
on the right, at a distance of about four miles from 
King Richard. His encampment covered about six 
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Dr seven acres, — little more than a third of his rival’s. 
His army numbered 7,000 men. Lord Stanley had with 
him about 6,000 followers, and Sir William, 3,000; so 
that there were, in fact, four armies on the field. 

If the chroniclers, who are all Lancastrians in their 
sympathies, may be credited, Richard’s sleep, the night 
before the battle, was disturbed by terrible dreams ; and 
we can well believe that with his mind harassed by fears 
of the treachery of his principal supporters, he slept 
badly. The story runs, that, before retiring to rest, he 
went round his outposts, and finding one of his sentinels 
slumbering soundly, stabbed him to the heart, exclaiming, 
“ I found him asleep, and I leave him so ! ” Agitated 
and unrefreshed, he awoke before his chaplains were 
ready to officiate, or the breakfast was prepared ; and his 
attendants, on entering, were surprised at the perturbation 
of their ordinarily self-contained and impassive lord. 
The intelligence they communicated was not adapted to 
dispel his apprehensions ; a warning, they said, had been 
affixed, during the night, over the entrance to the Duke 
of Norfolk’s tent, and it ran thus : — 

“ Sorkon of Norfolk, be not too bold, 

For Dickon, thy master, is bought and sold.” 

Richard straightway despatched a messenger to Lord 
Stanley, commanding his personal attendance; and on 
receiving a refusal, he gave orders that Lord Strange* 
the earl’s son, should be put to death. He was persuaded, 
however, to postpone the young noble’s execution until 
after the battle ; and so it came to pass that the sentence 
was never executed. 

Whatever dreams or omens had perplexed his soul 
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during sleep, he soon appeared as calm and self-reliant 
as in his most prosperous hours. He drew up his 
battalions with all the skill of a veteran commander. 
His lines occupied the ridge which rises near the middle 
of the plain, so that a marshy hollow lay between them 
and the enemy. The Duke of Norfolk and his son, the 
Earl of Surrey, commanded the rear, which consisted 
wholly of bowmen. The second line was led by Lord 
Ferrers, in conjunction with the Earl of Northumber- 
land. The centre was formed by a compact square 
of seven score of “ sergeants,” who “ were chained and 
locked in a row, and as many bombards, and thousands 
of morris pikes, harquebusses, and the like.” Here 
Richard himself was in command, distinguished before 
all by the golden crown which still decorated his helmet. 
As the sovereign of England he had taken the field, and 
as the sovereign of England he was resolved to conquer 
or die. 

When the array was complete, he addressed his captains 
in a kingly speech, the substance of which, and, perhaps, 
some terms of expression, have been preserved by the 
chroniclers. He avowed that to their wisdom he owed 
his crown, and by their valour and loyalty had been 
secured in the possession of it, despite the malignant 
sedition of his enemies. He had been to them a just 
prince, and they to him loyal subjects. Although, in the 
obtaining of the garland, he, being seduced by sinister 
counsel and diabolical temptation, did commit a wicked 
and detestable act, yet he had with strict penance and 
salt tears, as he trusted, expiated and clearly purged the 
same offence — an offence which he desired them as 
clearly to forget as he daily did remember to deplore 
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and lament the same. “Now,” he continued, “if you 
will diligently call to remembrance in what peiplexity 
we stand, and in what doubtful peril we be now involved, 
I doubt not but you will confess, that if ever unity and 
faith prevailed between prince and subjects ; if ever 
bond of allegiance obliged the vassal to love his lord, or 
duty bound a prince to aid his subjects, all these loves, 
bonds, and duties of necessity are to this day to be 
experienced, showed, and put in practice. For if wise 
men say true, there is some policy in getting, but more 
in keeping, the one being but fortune’s chance, the other 
high wisdom and skill. For which cause, I with you, 
and you with me, must this day labour to defend with 
force that pre-eminence which by your prudent devices 
I have obtained. I doubt not but you know how the 
devil, the disturber of conduct and sower of sedition, 
hath entered into the heart of an unknown Welshman, 
whose father I never knew, nor him personally saw, 
exciting him to aspire to our realm, or crown, and 
dignity. Ye see further how a company of traitors, 
thieves, outlaws, and runagates of our own nation be 
aiders and partakers of his enterprise. You see also 
what a number of beggarly Bretons and faint-hearted 
Frenchmen be with him, arrived to destroy us, our 
wives and children ; which imminent mischiefs, if we 
will withstand, we must live together like brethren, fight 
together like lions, and fear not to die together like men. 
And observing this rule, believe me the timid hare never 
fled faster before the greyhound, nor the lark before the 
sparrowhawk, nor the sheep before the wolf, than your 
proud, bragging adversaries, confounded by the mere 
sight of your manly visages, will flee and disperse out of 
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the field. For if you will consider all things, we have 
manifest causes of triumph. 

“ To begin with : the Earl of Richmond, captain of this 
rebellion, he is a Welsh milksop, a man of small courage 
and less experience in war, brought up by my brother’s 
means and mine, like a captive in a close cage, in the 
court of Francis, Duke of Brittany, and never saw an 
army, nor is able of himself to guide one. Secondly, 
fear not but the traitors and runagates of our realm, 
when they shall see us, with banner displayed, come 
against them, remembering their oath of fidelity to us 
their sovereign lord, will, for very remorse, either 
shamefully flee, or humbly submit themselves. And as 
for the Frenchmen and Bretons, their valour is such that 
our noble progenitors and your valiant parents have 
vanquished them oftener in one month than they at first 
thought possible to do in a whole year. 

“ Wherefore, dismiss all fear, and like valiant cham- 
pions advance your standards. Every one give but one 
sure stroke, and the day is ours. What prevailed a 
handful of men to a whole realm ? As for me, I assure 
you, this day I will triumph by glorious victory, or suffer 
death for immortal fame.”* 

As Mr. Gairdner remarks, Richard's address to his 
troops on the battle-field could scarcely have been so 
elaborate a piece of composition as this, but it was 
probably much the same in substance. Local tradition 
has preserved the memory of the exact spot where it was 
delivered, a hillock known to this day as Dickon’s Nook. 
The Earl of Richmond had also the materials of a spirited 


Hall, 415, 416. 
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harangue. He could protest that his object was to vindi- 
cate justice and avenge murder ; that he had come to 
oppose a destroyer of the nobility, and an oppressor of 
his country ; that he asserted his right to the throne of 
England, which had been wrongfully occupied by an 
usurper. He assured his followers that they need not 
be alarmed at the numbers of the enemy, for many of 
the tyrant’s forces served him for fear, and not from love, 
and that the greater part, instead of foes, would prove to 
be their friends. He also reminded his followers that 
their fortune depended entirely upon themselves. When 
he was in Brittany, he had little wealth, and it was only 
by victory that he could reward them. As a further 
incentive, he reminded them that defeat would render 
their condition desperate. In their front were their 
enemies ; on either side such as could not be trusted ; 
and in their rear no chance of retreat. There they 
stood, hemmed in like sheep within a fold, and sur- 
rounded by armed enemies and doubtful friends. Their 
only hope lay in fearlessness and union. 

As Richard advanced to repel the earl’s attack, he 
despatched a messenger to Lord Stanley, commanding 
him to push forward at once against the enemy, and 
threatening, if he disobeyed, to put his son, Lord Strange, 
to death. Stanley haughtily replied, that he had other 
sons ; and as to joining the king, he was not then so 
inclined. Richard immediately gave orders that Lord 
Strange should be beheaded, but was persuaded to sus- 
pend the execution until after the battle. As for Lord 
Stanley, he was endeavouring still to avoid a decision 
which, once taken, could not be recalled, until he saw 
how fortune weighted the scales. He had pledged 

23 
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himself to Richmond, who, like Richard, had sent him 
orders to advance, but had replied that the earl was to 
set his own men in order of battle, and he would come 
to him in time convenient Such a reply conveyed but 
cold comfort to Henry on the eve of a great engage- 
ment; but Stanley, in spite of his bold answer to Richard, 
was unwilling to endanger his son's life by a premature 
movement. Henry therefore prepared for battle with- 
out the assistance on which he mainly relied. 

The morning was far advanced when the battle began. 
The earl was the first to move forward ; crossing the 
heath, he left the morass on the right, so as not only to 
guard against a flank attack, but to keep the sun in his 
rear, while it poured its dazzling rays full in the face ot 
the royal soldiers On observing this movement, Richard 
ordered his trumpets to sound, and his archers to pour 
in a storm of arrows. Richmond’s bows replied with a 
dense volley, and then the men-at-arms sprang to the 
front, and came to a close fight. It was sharply con- 
tested, and sharper it should have been, says the historian, 
if the king s soldiers had done their duty. There can 
be no doubt that Richard would have won the day if he 
had been loyally supported ; but Northumberland held 
back the second line, and looked on unmoved, while his 
king charged the enemy with desperate courage. Nor- 
folk, on the other hand, fought like a true knight, and 
fell, mortally wounded, in the mUee. So steadfastly did 
Richard press home his attack, that the earl’s men began 
to waver, and the tide of battle was turning against him 
when Stanley, apprehending, perhaps, that he had sinned 
too deeply against the king to be forgiven, wheeled round, 
and brought his company to his assistance. 
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Hot and weary with hard fighting, Richard was slaking 
his thirst at a spring, which to this day is called King 
Richard’s Well, when he was informed that Richmond, 
with a slender guard, was posted not far off, on the other 
side of Amyon Hill. Spurring his horse, he galloped 
straight to the spot, and rushing impetuously upon the 
little troop which attended his adversary, made them for 
a moment despair of their leader’s fate. He first charged 
Sir William Brandon, Henry’s standard-bearer, whom, 
with the sudden fury of his attack, he unhorsed, and 
laid senseless at his feet. Sir John Cheney, a man re- 
nowned for his strength and valour, rode forward ; but 
Richard hurled him from his saddle. He next engaged 
Henry himself, who for some time kept him at his sword’s 
point, until his followers surrounded him and bore him 
out of danger, just as Sir William Stanley, imitating his 
brother’s example, brought his soldiers to the earl’s 
support. 

Richard’s friends now urged him to retreat. “ Here 
is thy horse,” said one of them. “ Another day ye may 
worship again.” “ Not one foot will I fly,” he answered, 
“ so long as breath bides within my breast ; for by Him 
that shaped both sea and land, this day shall end my 
battles or my life ; I will die king of England.” Dealing 
desperate blows right and left, he worthily upheld the 
honour of his race, until, overpowered by numbers, and 
bleeding from a score of wounds, he fell. . . . “In battle, 
and not in flight,” says the Croyland chronicler, “the 
king, stricken with many mortal wounds, fell on the field 
like a courageous and most daring prince.” . . . “If I 
may speak the truth to his honour,” says Rous, “although 
small of body and weak in strength, he most valiantlv 
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defended himself as a noble knight to his last breath, 
after exclaiming that he was betrayed, and saying, 
* Treason 1 treason ! treason ! * ” 

Richard is said to have fallen “ at the foot of the hill 
near Amyon-luys,” and his blood crimsoned the little 
burn that there wells forth from the sward. It ran as 
red that day as that other stream on the field of Senlac, 
which was stained with the blood of English Harold's 
warriors ; and down to a recent date the country people 
refused to drink of its waters. Richard’s body was soon 
stripped of its armour. His regal “garland,” or diadem, 
was hidden by a soldier in a hawthorn bush ; * but, 
being discovered by Sir Reginald Bray, was carried to 
Lord Stanley, who hastened to place it on the head of 
Richmond amid shouts of “King Henry! King Henry!” 
The victorious army then broke out into a triumphant 
Te Deurn ; and in the evening marched to Leicester, f 
Thither, too, was conveyed the dead body of King 
Richard, stripped and gashed, and hanging with the 
head downwards across the horse of Blanc Sanglier, a 
pursuivant-at-arms. According to an old legend, the 
head, in passing Leicester Bridge, struck against the low 


* Hence the Tudor device of “a crown in a bush of the fruited 
hawthorns.” Hence, too, the proverb, “ Cleave to the crown, 
though it hang on a bush. ” 

f “They brought King Richard thither that night as naked as 
he was bom, and in Newark was he laid, that many a man might 
see.” — Ilarl. MSS., No. 542, fol. 34. “The dead corpse of King 
Richard was as shamefully carried to the town of Leicester, as he 
gorgeously the day before, with pomp and pride, departed out of 
the same town.” — Grafton , p. 234. “The dead body of Richard 
was found among the slain, and conveyed with great ignominy to* 
Leicester.” — Chron. Cray l . , p. 574. 
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wooden post which the beggar, a few hours before, had 
connected with his ominous utterance. What a satire 
upon human pretensions ! Oh, the irony of fate ! 
how sharp and subtle it is ! But yesterday he rode 
across the bridge, a crowned king, with all the pomp of 
royalty about him, and nobles, knights, and men-at-arms 
prepared to go to the death at his bidding ; and now — 
but let that poor naked corse, with its ghastly wounds, 
tell the moral ! None are so poor as to do it reverence. 
For two days it lies exposed to the scornful gaze of the 
common people, and then it is given up, at their urgent 
request, to the nuns of the Grey Friars, who give it 
decent interment in their church. Two years later, 
however, a plain tomb, with an effigy in alabaster, was 
raised over its resting-place by King Henry’s order.* 

On the red field of Bosworth perished all that remained 
of feudalism in England. With the last of the Planta- 
genets the old order passed away ; and the new order 01 
legal government and regulated freedom was initiated by 
Henry VII., though the first of the Tudors was notawart 
that Providence had destined him to be the founder of z 
new political system. Hence, in the constitutional his 
tory of England, the battle of Bosworth Field becomes a 

* The authorities consulted for this sketch are, The Croyland 
Chronicle , continued by Grafton ; Grafton’s “ Chronicle at Targe ; ” 
Edward Hall, ‘‘The Union of the Free, Noble, and Illustre Families 
of Lancaster and York;” Sir Thomas More, “Histone . . . of the 
Troublesome and Tyrannical Government of Richard III., ed. by 
Bishop Kennet Sir George Breck, “ Life and Reign of Richard 
III. C. A. Halstead, “Richard III. as Duke of Gloucester and 
King of England ; ” John Rous, “ Historia regum Angliae ; ” W. 
Hutton, “ Hattie of Bosworth ; ” J. Gairdner, “ Houses of Lancaster 
and York,’’ and “ Life and Reign of Richard III.,” ed. 1879. 
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conspicuous landmark. It lies, so to speak, between 
two worlds ; and the historian naturally pauses here to 
survey the past and contemplate the future, — to survey 
the past with its feudal tyranny and martial violence, and 
contemplate the future with its individual liberty and 
constitutional development, — the past of warrior kings 
and great nobles and ambitious ecclesiastics, and the 
future of statesmen and legislators and reformers. 



XXII. 


FLODDEN FIELD. September 6, 1513. 

W HEN Henry VIII. went to war with France in 
1513, the Scotch king, James IV., according to 
the tradition of his nation, prepared to make war upon 
England. To this he was urged, not only by the advan- 
tages which the French alliance held out to him, but by 
the various causes of quarrel between the two nations, 
and the personal rivalry which existed between himself 
and the brilliant young English sovereign. An additional 
inducement was laid upon him by Queen Anne of France, 
who sent him a letter, appointing him her chosen knight. 
A ring from her finger was the pledge of faith by which 
she, as a lady in great grief, besought her champion to 
march for her sake three feet into English ground. Her 
appeal was enforced by the not unwelcome gift of four- 
teen thousand crowns. Accordingly, he sent a herald to 
France, with a kind of manifesto to be delivered to 
Henry VIII., who was then on the point of investing 
Terouenne. In this defiance he enumerated all his 
grievances, real or imaginary, and concluded by calling 
upon the King of England immediately to desist from 
the invasion of France, on pain of seeing Scotland take 
arms on her behalf. Henry was scarcely less offended 
by the language of James IV.’s remonstrance than he 
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was by its subject-matter ; and in his short, sharp answer 
he upbraided James with perfidy, and even perjury, in 
having broken the perpetual peace which at his marriage 
to Henry’s sister he had sworn to observe. He treated 
with contempt his pretence of interfering in the French 
quarrel, and concluded with retorting defiance. 

The war at once began, and inauspiciously for Scot- 
land. Lord Home, James IV.’s high chamberlain, 
entered England with a considerable force, burned 
several villages, and collected much plunder, with which 
he was marching heedlessly across the plains of Wooler, 
when he fell into an ambush of archers, was surprised, 
defeated, and put to flight. Stung to the heart by this 
disgrace, James summoned the whole array of his king- 
dom to meet him at the Boroughmuir of Edinburgh, 
such man to bring with him provisions for forty days. 
The chroniclers tell us that the summons was answered 
by a hundred thousand men ; but this seems almost 
incredible, especially when we remember that the war 
was not popular; that many censured it as impolitic, 
while others denounced it as unjust. 

Visionary signs and omens were not wanting to indi- 
cate that it would also be unpropitious. Voices as of a 
herald were heard in the stilly night at the Market Cross 
of Edinburgh, citing the king and his nobles to appear 
within sixty days before his master in the other world ; 
and it was afterwards supposed that the names thus 
mysteriously called over were all names of persons who 
fell in the great battle that closed the war. And while 
the king was at prayers in the Church of Linlithgow, a 
man suddenly stood before him — “ a man clad in ane 
blue gowne, belted about him with ane roll of lining, and 
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ane pair of brottikines on his feete, and all other thingis 
conforme thairto” — who warned him to abandon his 
purposed expedition, and disregard the counsel of women. 

Neither supernatural portents nor natural obstacles 
could turn aside James from his fatal resolution. At the 
head of a gallant army he entered England on the 22nd 
of August. The castles of Norham and Work, and the 
border-towers of Etal and Ford, were successively taken. 
At the last-named fortalier he made captive the wife of 
its lord, Heron of Ford, and, fascinated by her charms, 
delayed there several da\ s, until he was aroused from his 
“ amorous dalliance ” by the approach of the Earl of 
Surrey with a large force to defend the English frontier. 
The earl sent a herald to the king, challenging him to 
combat ; and James, in that spirit of chivalry which 
marked his character, and threw a gloss over his errors, 
accepted the challenge, against the counsel of his most 
experienced advisers, and, among others, of the grey- 
haired Earl of Angus, Archibald Douglas, surnamed 
Bell-the-Cat. “ If you are afraid, Angus,” said the king 
coldly, “you may go home.” The insult drove Angus 
from the camp ; wteping tears of sorrow and anger, he 
departed, but he bade his two sons and his vassals to 
stand by their king to the last. 

On the 6th of September, James, who, notwithstanding 
many defections, was still at the head of 50,000 men, 
took up a strong position on the hill of Flodden, where 
it rises from the high broken banks of the river Till. 
Observing the advantage which it gave to the king, Surrey 
sent another herald to remonstrate with him for resorting 
to a place more like a fortress or a camp than the “ indif- 
ferent ground ” on which a fierce battle should be waged ; 
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but the herald was nut allowed access to the Scottish 
sovereign. Surrey then determined on the hazardous 
plan of carrying his army round the flank of the Scotch 
position, and placing it on the north side of the hill, that 
is, between James’s army and his own country. The 
movement was hazardous, because, in making the circuit 
of the hill, Surrey exposed his flank to what might have 
proved a crushing attack. James, however, disregarded 
the tactics of war ; he yearned for a fierce fight in the 
open field, and allowed Surrey’s long procession of armed 
men to cross the Till at Twisel Bridge unopposed.* 

Having passed the river, the English earl continued 
his march eastward for a short distance ; then, forming 
his army in order of battle, with his front to the south, 
he advanced towards the Scottish lines by a much 
gentler slope than that which rises from the plain on the 
southern side of the hill. James then descended from 
his post of vantage, sanguine of victory, and began to 
array his army. Like his antagonist’s, it was divided 
into four large bodies. The extreme lett wing consisted 
chiefly of borderers, under the Earls of Huntly and 
Home. Next came a body of Highlanders, under the 
Earls of Crawford and Montrose. The third or central 
division was commanded by the king; and the fourth, 
or right wing, by the Earls of Lennox and Argyle. The 

* “ It is said that Borthwick, the commander of the artillery, 
besought leave to cannonade the bridge while the English passed, 
but only got a peremptory refusal. Here, however, it must be re- 
membered that Twisel Bridge is in a straight line, at least four miles 
distant, and probably by any practicable road was six miles distant, 
from the eminence of Flodden ; and if the army did not move down 
in force, it might not have been easy to protect artillery within range 
of the English army.” — Burton , History of Scotland, iii. 77. 
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reserve, posted behind the king’s division, was led by the 
Earl of Bothwell. 

The English order of battle was exactly the same. 
On the right were Sir Edmund Howard and the High 
Admiral, Sir Thomas Howard ; the third division, or 
centre, was commanded by the Earl of Surrey in person ; 
the left wing by Sir Edward Stanley ; and the reserve by 
Lord Dacres. 

The fighting began at four o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 9th of September. Home attacked the English right 
wing with so much fierceness that it gave way, and would 
have been completely broken, had it not been supported 
by Lord Dacres and his horse, who, in their turn, charged 
the borderers with a vigour which drove them back to 
their own ground. The Highland charge, under Craw- 
ford and Montrose, fell aimlessly against Howard’s solid 
columns; the two earls were killed in the melee; and 
the Highlanders, retreating in disorder, threw their own 
line into confusion. The hardest fighting took place in 
the centre, where King James in person led the attack 
upon the English, whose archers riddled the advancing 
battalions with their incessant and well-directed volleys. 
The reserve, under Lord Bothwell, came to their support, 
and for hours the action was desperately contested. 
Meanwhile, Sir Edward Stanley, at the head of the men 
of Cheshire and Lancashire, forming the English left 
wing, completely defeated the Scottish right. The Earls 
of Lei .ox and Arygle fell, mortally wounded, and Stanley, 
pressing onward over the ground they had occupied, and 
wheeling to his own left, hurled his division on the rear 
of King James's broken forces. Round their king had 
gathered the flower of the Scottish nobility and gentry, 
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and they fought with a valour worthy of the old renown 
of their chivalrous race, while James himself, in the 
thickest of the fight, emulated the deeds of the paladins 
of romance. The struggle lasted throughout the bright 
September day ; but at nightfall the Scots confessed their 
defeat, and melted away noiselessly from the fated battle- 
field on which the king and his nobles had perished. 

At Flodden fell twelve Scottish earls, thirteen lords, 
five eldest sons of peers, and fifty knights, chiefs, and 
men of eminence, with about ten thousand common men. 
Never before had the Scottish aristocracy sustained so 
fatal a blow ; and it was generally asserted that there 
was not a family of any note in Scotland which did not 
lament over a grave on Brankstone Moor. Mr. Riddell, 
the antiquary, observes : “ The more I look into any 

Scottish charter-chest, the more I am sensibly struck ; 
almost every distinguished Scottish family having there 
been prematurely deprived of an ancestor or member.” 
So says Sir David Lindsay in his “ Complaint of the 
Papingo ” : — 

44 I never read in tragedy nor story, 

At ane lournay so mony nobillis slane 
For the defence and luve of their soveraine.” 

The profound impression which this disastrous day 
left on the mind of the Scottish people is visible in the 
pathetic strain which thenceforward coloured the popular 
party. One of the most beautiful of the old ballads of 
Scotland, “The Flower of the Forest,” has always been 
associated with it by tradition ; and Scotland’s last and 
greatest poet has made it the denouement of the best and 
most vigorous of his poems. 

As the Portuguese long denied the death of their 
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favourite hero, Don Sebastian, so did the Scottish his- 
torians long refuse to believe that James IV. fell at 
Flodden, though the body of the dead king was openly 
exhibited in London, and afterwards interred in the 
monastery of Shene. They pretended that, having es- 
caped the slaughter, James betook himself to the Holy 
Land as a pilgrim, to appease the wrath of Heaven, 
which he conceived had inflicted upon him the calamity 
of Flodden, in punishment for his concession to his 
father’s death. The fiction had a touch of poetry in it. 
which, to some extent, redeemed its improbability. 

The Battle of Flodden had a direct and powerful 
effect upon the position of Scotland, which thencefor- 
ward was unable to assert its old equality with the 
sister-country, and came more and more completely 
under its political influence. But indire^ tly it had a 
stronger effect upon the fortunes of the victorious nation. 
The widow of James IV., in little more than a twelve- 
month from her husband’s death, married the young 
Karl of Angus, and the descendants of their marriage in 
the male line became kings of England and Scotland. 
The grandson of the Earl of Angus was Henry, Lord 
Darnley, the father of Janies I. of England. Some of us 
may consider that Scotland was sufficiently revenged 
upon us for Flodden when she gave us James I. as the 
successor of “ lion-hearted Elizabeth.” * 


* Authorities : — “ Pitscottie Chronicle, ”263, 267 ; Hall, “ Chroni- 
cles of England,” 560—562 ; Sir Walter Scott, “ Minstrelsy of ti e 
Scottish Border,” i. 106, 107 ; Burton, iii. 73 — 79 ; Sir WalUi 
Scott, “ History of Scotland,” i. 33S, 344. 
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MARSTON MOOR. July 2. 1644. 

" npHE name of Marston Moor,” says Merivale, 
JL ‘‘appeals, perhaps, more to the imagination than 
that of any other field of our great civil war ; partly from 
a certain amount of poetry and romance which has been 
expended on it, partly because it was (though indirectly 
rather than directly) the most important action and 
turning-point of the contest ; while at the same time its 
features are very confusedly represented in ordinary 
narratives.” 

To understand the incidents and phases of the battle, 
it is necessary to obtain in the first place a clear idea of 
the character of the ground on which it was fought.* 

A lane from Marston railway station (six miles from 
York) leads for about two miles in a south-westerly 
direction until it strikes the busy village of Long Marston ; 
traversing ground which, in the time of the civil war, 
was unenclosed, and formed part of a large tract of 
level waste, partly marshy and partly sandy, known by 
the various names at various parts of Marston, Tockwith, 
Husam, and Monkton Moors. Westward from this lane 
lies the scene of action. 

* Tn this description we follow Mr. Merivale, frequently adopting 
his language. “ Historic Studies,” pp. 328, 329. 
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The lane terminates at the western end of Long 
Marston, which is, as its name implies, a straggling 
village, extending along a road which runs nearly east and 
west. The detached, poor-looking red-brick cottages, 
with thatched roofs higher than the walls, its two or 
three granges, alehouses, and blacksmiths’ shops, present 
an appearance very little different from that which they 
must have exhibited to Fairfax’s troopers ; nay, many 
of them have doubtless stood with little change since the 
battle. From the west end of the village the broad 
rural lane continues in the same direction, a little north 
of west, for nearly a mile and a half, until it reaches 
another straggling hamlet, that of Tockwith, Going 
from Marston to Took with, the visitor has on his left 
(that is, to the south) a slightly rising ground, the “ hill ” 
on which, in 1644, the Parliament’s army was drawn up, 
now covered, as it was then, with cornfields. On its 
higher part, a field, with a single conspicuous hill, called 
Clump Hill, is traditionally reported to have been the 
head-quart* rs of the Parliament’s generals. On his rght 
(north), the traveller has the square enclosures which 
occupy the level ground, formerly the moor. 

At about a quarter of the distance from Marston to 
Tockwith, a green byway, “ Moor Lane,” diverges to 
the right. It enters at once on what was the old moor, 
crosses a deep “ foss ” (or ditch) at one or two hundred 
yards, and comes shortly after to an open space called 
Four Loans (/.*., lanes) Meet ; beyond which, and 
about a mile northward from the nearest point of the 
Tockwith road, a wood of a few acres of tall trees catches 
the observer’s eyes. This is Wilstrop or Wilsthrope 
Wood. And now. if we draw a line from Marston to 
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Tockwith, and lines from the west end of Maiston and 
east end of Tockwith respectively to the southern end of 
Wilstrop Wood, we shall describe a triangle, not very far 
from equilateral, within which the battle-field of Marston 
Moor is usually confined. 

In April, 1644, the Scotch army, under Leslie, Earl of 
Leven, united with the Parliament’s army, under Sir 
Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell, at Tadcaster ; 
and the combined force undertook the investment of the 
city of York, which was covered by the Royal army, 
under the Marquis of Newcastle. The latter being 
numerically superior, and well supplied with cavalry, the 
Council of State despatched reinforcements, under the 
Earl of Manchester, to the assistance of Fairfax. York 
was surrounded on every side but the north, and a 
strong blockade maintained. On Friday, June 1st, 
news was received of the advance of a large army, under 
Prince Rupert, who held a general’s commission from 
Charles I., to raise the siege. On the 1st of July he was 
at Knaresborough. The Parliament’s generals — Lord 
Fairfax and Sir Thomas, Manchester, Leven, and his 
son, David Leslie, and Oliver Cromwell, after much 
debate, drew their forces off from their leaguer, and 
concentrated them on Long Marston Moor, preparatory 
to marching southward. “ You will easily believe,” 
writes Mr. Simeon Ashe, the Earl of Manchester’s 
chaplain, “ that there was much joy, and many manifes- 
tations thereof in the city, upon renewing of the forces 
which had so long begirt it; and truly many of our 
hearts were oppressed with heaviness, looking upon this 
providence as speaking Divine displeasure against us.’’ 

Prince Rupert, however, instead of attacking the 
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enemy, executed a clever movement to the west, and 
crossing the Ouse unexpectedly, placed the river between 
himself and his opponents. Posting his foot and 
artillery on the west side of the city, in the forest of 
Gaiter or Gasting, he approached the city with 2,000 
horse, and held a conference with the Marquis of New- 
castle. The latter was of opinion that, York having 
been relieved, the enemy should be allowed to retire 
unmolested, and that the Prince would then be set free 
to carry his army to the support of the King’s cause in 
the south. Rupert, between whom and the Marquis 
no very cordial relations prevailed, insisted upon fight- 
ing, and declared that such were the King’s written 
orders. It must be owned that these orders were 
conveyed in very ambiguous language. “If York be 
lost,” so wrote Charles I. on the 14th of June, “I shall 
esteem my crown little less, unless supported by your 
sudden march to me, and a miraculous conquest in the 
south, before the effects of their northern power can be 
felt here. But if York be relieved, and you beat the 
rebel’s army of both kingdoms which are before it, then 
(but otherwise not) I may possibly make a shift (upon 
the defensive) to spin out time until you come to assist 
me.” Mr. J. C. Sanford understands from this, that 
Charles's object was the relief of York, and that no 
other engagement was enjoined upon the Prince than 
might be necessary for the accomplishment of that 
object On the other hand, Mr. Eliot Warburton thinks 
that the King’s words fully justified the line of action 
adopted by the Prince. To us they seem so ambiguous, 
that the reader might easily construe them*according to 
his bias ; and it seems to us natural enough that a 
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soldier of Rupert’s impetuous temperament should con- 
strue them as directing an attack upon the enemy. So, 
about nine o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 2nd, he 
threw his army across the Ouse, and pushed forward 
with about 5,000 cavalry, leaving his foot to follow more 
at leisure, supported by the Marquis of Newcastle’s forces. 

The Parliament’s generals, from an apprehension 
that the Prince would strike southwards, cut off their 
supplies, and force his troops into Leicestershire and the 
eastern counties, resolved to retire upon Tadcaster, 
and there make a stand against him. The Scots led 
the retreat, followed by the English foot and infantry ; 
while Fairfax, Cromwell, and David Leslie brought up 
the rear with 3,000 horse and dragoons. The Scots were 
within a mile of Tadcaster, and the foot two or three 
miles beyond Marston, when they were hastily recalled 
by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had received information 
of Prince Rupert’s rapid advance. “ Hope of a battle,” 
says Chaplain Ashe, “ moved our soldiers to return 
merrily, which also administered comfort unto all who 
belonged to the army.” But before the Parliament’s 
battalions could all come up, Prince Rupert had occu- 
pied the moor, which gave him the advantage of ground. 

Some hours were spent by the leaders on both sides 
in marshalling their forces. The Royalists, numbering 
about 23,000 men, extended over a line of about two 
miles in length. The right wing, under Prince Rupert, 
consisted of 5,000 picked horse, drawn up in twehe 
divisions, including his own splendid troop of life-guards. 
The centre, composed of foot, was led by Lieutenant- 
General James King (Lord Eythyn), a Scotch com- 
mander of very indifferent capacity. The right flank of 
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this body was covered by the Prince’s regiment of foot, 
under O’Neill; and the left by the Marquis of New- 
castle’s gallant brigade of his own tenantry, the cele- 
brated “ Whitecoats.” The left wing of the arnjy was 
made up of 4,000 horsemen, with reserves, under the 
dissolute but dashing Goring, with Sir John Urry and 
Sir Charles Lucas as lieutenants. About twenty-five 
pieces of cannon were posted along the front 

The left wing of the Parliament's army consisted of 
Cromwell's famous horsemen, who on this day obtained 
their historic sobriquet of “Ironsides,” of Lord Man- 
chester's regiment of horse, and Frigell’s dragoons, 
supported by the elder Leslie, Earl of Leven, with three 
regiments of Scots. Its flank touched the village of 
Tockwith. Close to the village of Long Marston lay 
the right wing, consisting of 5,000 cavalry, under Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, with three regiments of Scotch horse, 
and Lord Fairfax’s infantry, with two brigades of Scotch 
foot as a reserve. The middle centre was occupied by 
the Earl of Leven’s Scotch foot, under John Baillie ; 
the van comprised four Scotch regiments ; the left con- 
sisted of three brigades of foot, under the general 
command of Cromwell, with 5,000 horse, which Crom- 
well led in person. In the rear was posted a reserve of 
Scotch and English infantry. The whole line extended 
from Long Marston to Tockwith, a distance of about a 
mile and a half, and faced the east. Its numbers are 
variously estimated at 25,000, 26,000, and 28,000 men. 

The disposition of the two armies, geographically, 
may be thus described : — * 


Merivale, M Historical Studies,” p. 333. 
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Parliamentarians . — West. 
Cromwell’s and Manchester’s 
horse, with three Scotch troops, 
under Leslie. 

West Centre. Manchester’s foot. 
East Centre . Fairfax’s foot. 

East. Fairfax’s horse. 

Lord Leven’s horse. 


Royalists .— West. 

Byron’s horse, Irish horse, anu 
Prince Rupert’s Life-Guards. 

West Centre. Rupert’s foot. 
East Centre . Newcastle’s foot. 
East. Goring’s and Urry’s 
horse. 


About two o'clock in the afternoon the cannon on 
both sides began to play. “ The first shot,” says Slingsby, 
“ killed a son of Sir Gilbert Houghton, that was a captain 
in the Prince’s army ; but this was only a showing of 
their teeth; for after four shots made, they gave over, 
and in Marston cornfields fell to singing psalms.” At 
the same time Prince Rupert ordered prayers to be read 
to each regiment in his line of battle.* Then, for a brief 
while, the two armies, composed of men of the same 
race, and speaking the same tongue, but hostilely 
separated by their political and religious differences, 
stood gazing on each other. “ How goodly a sight,” 
cries Mr. Ashe, “ was this to behold, when two mighty 
armies, each of which consisted of above 20,000 horse 
and foot, did, with flying colours prepared for the battle^ 
look each other in the face ! ” 

“ You cannot imagine,” says Vicars, “ the courage, 
spirit, and resolution that was taken up on both sides ; 
for we looked, and no doubt, they also, upon this fight 
as the losing or gaining the garland. And consider the 
height of difference of spirits, in their army the cream of 


* “ Rupert, that bloody plunderer, would forsooth, to ruin 
religion, just like a jingling Machiavellian, have a sermon preached 
before him and his army. His chaplain took his text out of Joshua 
xxii. 22.” — John Vicars , Jchovah-Jirch fed. 1644). 
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all the papists in England, and in ours a collection, out 
of all the corners of England and Scotland, of such as 
had the greatest antipathy to popery and tyranny, then 
equally thirsting the extirpation of each other. And 
now the sword must determine that which a hundred 
years* policy and dispute would not do. It was during 
this interval, probably, that Prince Rupert inquired of a 
straggler, who had been taken prisoner, the names of the 
Parliamentary guards. The man replied, ‘General Leven, 
my Lord Fairfax, and Sir Thomas Fairfax/ ‘ Eut is 
Cromwell there ? * asked the Prince ; and being answered 
in the affirmative, he continued, ‘Will they fight? If 
they will, they shall have fighting enough ! * The soldier 
was set free, and on returning to his own army he 
related to the council of generals all that had passed, 
concluding with Ruperts grim assurance. ‘ Fighting 
enough!* exclaimed Cromwell, ‘and, if it please God, 
so shall he ! * *’ 

As the day waned, a terrible storm swept over the 
open moor, — “ a sudden and mighty great storm of rain 
and hail, and terrible claps of thunder and rain from the 
clouds, as if heaven had resolved to sound the assault 
with a fierce alarm from above.** About seven o*clock 
the Puritan army, having completed its dispositions, 
descended from their vantage ground to assail the entire 
Royalist front from Tockwith to Long Marston.* As 


* “It is very observable, that though Marston and Tockwith 
must have both been defensible villages, with garden walls and 
enclosures, no attempt 'seems to have been made to secure either. 

In an encounter between modem armies, they would have been 
esteemed the ‘ kings of the position,’ and taken and re-taken half 
a dozen times in the day. Such was not the strategy of those times ; 
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they advanced, the Royalist musketeers fired heavily 
upon them from the deep ditch that protected their 
front, killing Valentine Walton, Cromwell’s nephew, and 
a promising young soldier. Then took place the clash 
of arms. The Royalists, who wore neither distinguishing 
band nor scarf, shouted, “ God and the king ! ” the 
Roundheads, who carried white ribbons, or handkerchiefs, 
or bits of paper in their hats, replied, “ God with us ! ” 
" And now you might have seen the bravest sight in the 
world,” Cromwell’s horse and foot moving down the hill 
“like so many thick clouds, in the bravest order, and 
with the greatest resolution that ever was seen.” There 
must have been something terrible in this hand-to-hand 
encounter of 40,000 men, all burning with the battle- 
fever, and animated by religious and political hate, men 
not fighting, like mercenaries, for their pay, but, for the 
most part, with a stern and deep conviction of the 
righteousness of their cause. And therefore in the 

they fought more willingly in the open, in order to employ their 
cavalry, which was then used in far larger proportions than in 
modern warfare, as well as from deficiency in military skill, which, 
at least until Naseby, was of the lowest order. The nobility and 
higher gentry of England, which furnished leaders to both parties, 
produced only a succession of brave blunderers ; the captains trained 
in the Dutch and German wars, on whom those leaders relied for 
support, proved for the most part, as Macaulay remarks, extremely 
inefficient ; the business was carried on by a repetition of purpose- 
less onslaughts and skirmishes all over the country ; and had it not 
been for the ultimate operation of the * self-denying ordinance,* it is 
difficult to see, on military grounds, how it could ever have come to 
an end. Those times, fertile as they were in warlike incident, pro- 
duced only four men with any pretension to generalship, and those 
of very different degrees—Cromwell, Montrose, Monk, David Leslie 
—of whom two were Scots .” — Herman Merivale , pp. 334, 335. 
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shouts and cries that seemed to rend the heavens there 
was a fervour, an enthusiasm, which redoubled their 
intensity, and indicated the fierceness of the passions 
that swayed the contending hosts : — 

“ Such a shout was there, 

As if men fought on middle earth, 

And fiends in upper air : 

Oh, life and death were in that shout* 

* Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair 1 ” 

The shock was so great as almost “ to crush and 
pulverize at once both the opposing forces,” or, at all 
events, to break them up into isolated sections, fighting 
without cohesion or uniformity of plan. We see them 
at one moment joining battle in full array ; the next 
moment they are broken up and scattered across the 
field. There were three generals on each side, Leslie, 
(Alexander, Lord Leven), Fairfax (the old Lord), and 
Manchester ; Rupert, Newcastle, and King (Newcastle’s 
second in command). Within half an hour and less, all 
six took them to their heels. So says Baillie, the Scotch- 
man ; while Arthur Trevor wrote : “ The runaways on 
both sides were so many, so breathless, so speechless, 
and so full of fear, that I should not* have taken them for 
men but by their motions, which still served them very 
well ; not a man of them being able to give me the least 
hope where the Prince (Rupert) was to be found ; both 
armies being mingled, both horse and foot, no side 
keeping their own posts. In this terrible distraction did 
I coast the country, here meeting with a shoal of Scots 
crying out, 1 Wae’s us, we are all undone l ’ and so full o*. 
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lamentation and mourning, as if their day of doom had 
overtaken them, and from which they knew not whither 
to flee. And anon I met a ragged troop reduced to four 
and a cornet ; by-and-by a little foot-officer, without 
hatband, sword, or indeed anything but feet and so 
much tongue as would serve to inquire the way to the 
next garrison, which (to say the truth) was well filled 
with the stragglers on both sides within a few hours, 
though they lay distant from the place of «the fight 
twenty or thirty miles.*' 

Let us now take up, as best we can, the leading inci- 
dent' of the struggle. 

The cavaliers on the Prince's right wing (that is, on 
the west) were preparing for a charge, when Cromwell's 
stern troopers, sweeping round the ditch, rushed in 
upon them, breaking through their yielding ranks like 
a storm-wind through a forest Both sides fought with 
great courage. After discharging their pistols, they flung 
them at each other's heads, and then fell to with their 
swords. A bullet grazed Cromwell's neck as he rode in 
the thickest of the fight, and his men were alarmed lest 
the hurt should prove severe ; but blithely exclaiming, 
“ A miss is as good as a mile ! " he reassured them, 
and galloped onward. Though sharp, the struggle was 
short Cromwell's men were not to be denied, and 
after the first exchange of blows, rode headlong through 
the royal cavalry, “ scattering them like a little dust.'* 
About the same time the remainder of the Roundhead 
cavalry swept before them Prince Rupert's dragoons, 
who, turning their horses* heads, fled by Wilstop Wood- 
side “ as fast and as thick as could be.*' Part of Crom- 
well's horsemen followed, hacking and hewing even as 
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far as the Ouse; the rest formed again on the ground, 
and rallied around them such of their foot as were 
serviceable. 

On the west centre lay a plain between Manchester's 
foot and the enemy. There there were few obstacles in 
the shape of ditch or hedge, and the fighting seems to 
have been feeble and indecisive. Manchester's regiments 
held their ground, though he himself seems to have aban- 
doned the field. 

On the east or left the fortune of the day inclined at 
first to the side of the Royalists. Fail fax’s foot, to get 
at the enemy, had to cross the ditch through the narrow 
defile of Moor Lane, where not more than three or four 
soldiers could march abreast. It was lined on one side 
by a trench, and on the other by a hedge, both of which 
afforded cover to the Royalist musketeers. In struggling 
through this hollow, Sir Thomas Fairfax’s horsemen 
suffered severely ; but, after crossing the ditch, they 
rallied, and rode forward with unabated vigour. Their 
leader, encouraging them with brave words, exhorted 
them to be merciful to the “ common men," who, alas, 
were seduced, and knew not what they did ; but to spare 
neither Irish, nor buff-coats and feathers, for they were 
the instruments of their miseries. Part of the Royalist 
left gave way, after a brief debate, and were pursued by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax a good stretch towards York. But 
when he returned to bring up his men, he found the 
battle lost on that side ; for the Royalists, perceiving that 
the foot wavered, had renewed the assault. A cry arose 
among the Puritans, “ They run in the rear ! ” Where- 
v upon the new levies, who had been injudiciously posted 
in the van, wheeled about, and retreated in great disorder, 
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with the Royal troopers slashing in among them. u I 
must ever remember with thankfulness,” says Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, “the goodness of God to us this day; for, on 
returning back, I got in among the enemy, who stood up 
and down the field in several bodies of horse. So, taking 
the signal out of my hat, I passed through them for one 
of their own commanders, and got to my lord of Man- 
chester’s house in the other wing, only with a cut in my 
cheek, which was given me in the first charge, and a 
shot which my horse received. In this charge many of 
my officers and soldiers were hurt and slain, as many as 
in the whole army besides, and there was scarcely any 
officer but received a hurt.” 

The discomfiture of the Puritan right wing was com- 
pleted by a brilliant charge of Gorings and Urry’s 
cavalry, who fell heavily upon the flank of the Scotch 
infantry in the centre. Here a doubtful contention had 
for some time prevailed. The Scots had cleared the 
ditch, and were closely engaging the enemy’s centre, 
when Newcastle arrived on the field, and made haste to 
see “ in what position his new regiment of Whitecoats 
was.” The Marquis, having made up his mind that no 
battle would be fought that day, had retired to his 
couch, and was peacefully reposing, when “ a great noise 
and thunder of shooting,” says his wife and biographer, 
“ gave him notice of the armies being engaged. Where- 
upon he immediately put on his arms, and was no sooner 
got on horseback but he beheld a dismal sight ; the 
king’s right wing being irretrievably broken.” Falling in 
with a troop of gentlemen volunteers, he paused to 
address them en grand seigneur: “ Gentlemen, you have 
done me the honour to v v> ose me your captain, and 
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now is the fittest time that I may do you service ; where- 
fore, if you'll follow me, I shall lead you on the best I 
can, and show you the way to your own honour.” 
“They,” continues Her Grace of Newcastle, “being as 
glad of my lord’s proffer as he was of their readiness, 
went on with the greatest courage : and passing through 
two bodies of foot, engaged with one another not at forty 
yards’ distance, received not the least hurt, although 
they fired quick upon each other, but moved towards 
a Scotch regiment of foot, which they charged and routed., 
in which encounter my lord himself killed three with his 
page’s half-leaden sword, for he had no other left him.” 
Evidently, if those troublesome Puritans would have 
given him time, the Marquis would have killed off their 
whole army with his own hands. But at last, “ after they 
had passed through this regiment of foot, a pikeman 
made a stand to the whole troop ; and though my lord 
charged him twice or thrice, yet he could not outer him 
[could not overcome his guard], but the troops de- 
spatched him soon.” 

While Newcastle and Lord Eythyn attacked the 
Scotch centre in the front, Goring, Urry, and Lucas, 
with their dashing swordsmen, rode in upon their flank. 
They broke at once into the very heart of “ that fierce 
and solemn host, scattering them like spray before some 
storm-driven ship, and plunging still onward to the front 
of their reserve. One moment’s pause — one more wild 
shout and charge, and the life-guards were amongst 
them. No pause, no mercy, scarcely resistance, was 
found amongst them there. The whole mass, pursuers 
and pursued, swept up the hill, the thundering hoofs, 
the ringing armour, the maddening shouts, the quick, 
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sharp, frequent shot, were scarcely heard.” There was 
a rush, and then a rout. 44 Many fled without striking 
a blow, and multitudes of people who were spectators ran 
away in such fear, as daunted the soldiers still more, 
some of the horse never looking back till they got 
as far as Lincoln, some others towards Hull, and others 
to Halifax and Wakefield, pursued by the enemy’s horse 

for nearly ten miles from the field By this means 

the news of a Royalist victory was spread over a great 
part of England.” As for Lord Leven, he “ never drew 
bridle till he got to Leeds,” where, so runs the story, he 
was taken up by the parish constable as a vagrant. But, 
in truth, being much wearied and spent by the fatigue of 
the battle, with ordering his army, and the long journey 
through the night, he had cast himself down upon a bed 
to rest; when, an express arriving from David Leslie, 
he awoke, and hastily cried out, 44 Lieutenant-Colonel, 
what news ? ” 44 All is safe, please your Excellence ; the 

Parliament’s army has obtained a great victory.” The 
general, upon hearing this, beat his breast, and exclaimed, 
44 Would to God I had died upon the place ! ” 

Old Ferdinando, Lord Fairfax, also ran away, and ran 
as far as Cawood, where, 44 iike a sensible old veteran 
as he was, he went to bed ; there being no fire or candle 
in the house.” 

Thus, as night came on, the Parliament’s army was 
successful on the left, and defeated on the right. The 
moon was rising, as Cromwell, who had swept the field 
clear of Rupert’s division, and captured their ammunition 
and guns, checked his troopers in their fierce career, and 
gathering up the host of Manchester’s foot, and such 
regiments as remained of Sir Thomas Fairfax’s infantry, 
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wheeled the whole force round upon Newcastle’s “Lambs” 
or “ Whitecoats,” at or near the point now called “ Four 
Loans Meet.” The first onset was repulsed with 
musketry ; but Cromwell’s Ironsides soon beat down all 
resistance, and the “ Whitecoats ” were cut to pieces 
where they stood. “ They were killed in rank and file,” 
says Duchess Margaret. “ When the horse did enter,” 
says Astrologer Lilly, in his “ Life and Times,” “ they 
would have no quarter, but fought it out till there was 
not thirty of them living. Those whose hap it was to be 
beaten down upon the ground as the troopers came near 
them, though they could not escape their wounds, yet 
were so desperate as to get either a pike or sword, or a 
piece of them, and to gore the troopers’ horses as they 
came over them. Captain Camby, then a trooper under 
Cromwell, and an actor, who was the third or fourth man 
that entered among them, protested he never, in all the 
fights he was in, met with such resolute, brave fellows, 
or whom he pitied so much ; and said he saved two or 
three against their wills.” 

“Then,” says an eye-witness, “came the business of 
the day, nay, almost of the kingdom, to be disputed ; fcr 
the enemy, seeing us come in such gallant posture to 
charge them, left all thought of pursuit, and began to- 
think they must fight again for that victory which they 
thought had been already got ; they marched down the 
hill upon us from our carriages, so that they fought upon 
the same ground and with the same front which they had 
when they began the charge. Our three brigades of foot 
of the Earl of Manchester being on our right hand, on we 
went with great resolution, charging them home, one 
while their horse, and then again their foot ; and our fov t 
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and horse seconding each other with such valour, with 
such sound charges, that away they fled, not being able 
to reduce the right of us, so that it was hard to say which 
did the better, our horse or foot. Major-General Leslie, 
seeing us thus pluck a victory out of the enemy’s hands, 
could not too much commend us, and protested that 
Europe had no better soldiers,” * as was afterwards abun- 
dantly proved. This was the stress and strain of the battle, 
when victory seemed to hover doubtful between the two 
broken armies ; and the combatants fought together with 
the intensity of almost personal hatred, incensed by the 
changing fortunes of the fight, and maddened by the 
thirst of blood which comes from the prolonged conten- 
tion. A young soldier who lay dying on the field 
beckoned to Cromwell to draw near, and muttered with 
difficult breath, that only one thing lay upon his mind- 
“ I asked him what it was,” said Cromwell afterwards. 
“ He told me it was that God had not suffered him to be 
any more the executioner of His enemies.” This was, 
indeed, the true spirit of Gideon’s Hebrew warriors, of 
the soldiers of the Lord of hosts ; and before such a 
spirit the aristocratic courage and dashing loyalty of the 
cavaliers could maintain no successful piotest. More- 
over, they were beaten by the superior order and disci- 
pline of Cromwell’s troops. “ That difference,” says Lord 
Clarendon, “was observable all along in the discipline 
of the King’s troops, and of those which marched under 
the command of Fairfax and Cromwell ; for it was only 
under them, and had never been remarkable under Essex 
or Waller, that though the King’s troops persisted in the 


* That is, Goring’s and Urry’s successful cavaliers. 
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charge, and routed those they had charged, they seldom 
rallied themselves in order, nor could be brought to make 
a round charge again upon the same day.” Goring’s 
loose and ill-formed ranks could offer no steady opposi- 
tion to Cromwell’s compact body of horsemen. They 
fled and fled fast ; but their pursuers rode faster, and cut 
them down with great slaughter, until they came in sight 
of the gates of York. To this day a break in the hedge 
which crosses some of the fields beyond Marston is 
known as Cromwell’s Gap, and men still point it out as 
the spot where he and his troopers struck fiercely at the 
fugitive Royalists. 

Newcastle was one of the last to quit the lost field. 
He escaped towards York, with his brother and a couple 
of servants, late at night ; close to the city, falling in with 
Lord Eythyn and Prince Rupert, the latter of whom had 
saved himself with much difficulty. Rupert asked him 
how the business went. “ All is lost and gone upon our 
side,” answered the Marquis. “ I am sure my men 
fought well,” exclaimed Rupert, hotly; “and I know of 
no reason for our rout but this, because the devil did 
help his servants!” “What will you do?” inquired 
Lord Eythyn. “ I will rally my men,” said the 
Prince. “ Now you, what will my Lord Newcastle 
do ? ” Looking upon the Royal cause as hopeless, and 
knowing that his loyalty had well-nigh beggared him, 
the Marquis answered that he would go into Holland 
The Prince urged him to remain, and re-organize his 
lorces. “ No,” said he, “ I will not endure the laughter 
of the court ; ” and Eythyn said he should accom- 
pany him. Making their way to the coast, they em- 
barked at Scarborough “ in a poor vessel,” and reached 
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Hamburg in safety ; * while the Prince, with such 
horse and foot as he could collect, drew off towards 
Chester. 

The victors passed the night upon the field. Some of 
the “ baser sort ” fell to plundering ; but such was not 
the way with Cromwell’s God-fearing troopers. We 
learn from a contemporary, that, about eleven o’clock that 
night, the Earl of Manchester did ride about to the 
soldiers, both horse and foot, thanking them heartily for 
the exceeding good service which they had done for 
the kingdom ; and earnestly exhorting them to give the 
honour of their victory to God alone. He added that 
he could not possibly make provision for them according 
to their deserts and necessities, but in the morning would 
without fail endeavour their satisfaction in that kind. 
The soldiers unanimously gave God the glory of their 
great deliverance and victory, and told his lordship with 
much cheerfulness that, though faint with long fasting, they 
would willingly fast three days longer, rather than give 
off the service or leave him. The right to use such 
brave words they had earned by their splendid courage. 


* “ How he begged and borrowed his way on the Continent, 
through sixteen meagre years of Royalist exile — was driving about 
Germany ‘in a coach and nine horses of a Holsatian [an Alsatian} 
breed, for which horses he paid ;£i6o, and was afterwards offered 
for one of them ioo pistoles at Paris * — now so hard up for a dinner, 
that he was fain to request his lady to make ‘her waiting maid, 
Mrs Chaplain, now Mrs. Topp, pawn some small toys which she 
had formerly given her.* How he returned at the Restoration a 
much poorer, but very little wiser man, was made a duke, and told 
long stories of his campaign for the rest of his days. For all these 
things the reader must be referred to his duchess’s life of him,” a 
book of deep interest and genuine entertainment. 
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and by their not less splendid endurance; for, having 
exhausted the wells, they had been compelled to quench 
their thirst at the ditches and puddles. Many there were 
who, from Tuesday to Saturday morning, had eaten no 
more in quantity than a penny loaf, and had not had a 
drop of beer. 

Though the battle lasted not more than three hours, 
prodigious was the slaughter ; and on a field strewn with 
the dead and dying the high moon poured her cold pure 
radiance. The country-folk afterwards averred that they 
buried four thousand one hundred and fifty dead. A 
picturesque story is told how, on the following day, the 
victors led their prisoner, the chivalrous Sir Charles Lucas, 
over the moor, that he might identify the bodies of the 
cavaliers, whom their white skins denoted as belonging 
to the quality. But he could not, or would not, say 
that he recognized any one, except a gentleman who 
“ had a bracelet of hair about his wrist. ” Sir Charles 
requested that it might be taken off, and said, “ An 
honourable lady would give thanks for that.” Amongst 
the wounded on the Parliament’s side was young 
Algernon Sidney, who lived to become, in the reign 
of Charles’s son, the champion and martyr of English 
freedom. 

The Royalist loss in dead was about 3,000; in prisoners, 
10,500, besides a hundred officers; also a hundred stan- 
dards, ten thousand arms, and all the enemy’s baggage, 
tents, stores, and artillery. 

The victory of Marston Moor was the turning-point of 
the civil war. Thenceforward the king’s cause rapidly 
declined ; and though he protracted the struggle for 
another year, its ultimate failure was never doubtful. It 
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proved a death-blow also to the English Presbyterians ; 
for nothing was dearer than the fact that it had been 
won, not by the Scotch or English Presbyterians, but by 
Cromwell and his " Ironsides/’ who represented the 
party of the Independents. And it was the victory of 
civil and religious liberty, for the Independents were on 
the whole the advocates of tolerance and constitutional 
order, whereas the fanaticism of the Presbyterians was 
no less odious a tyranny than the absolutism of the 
crown.* 


* Among the authorities consulted for the preceding sketch we 
may mention J. E. Sanford, “ Studies of the Great Rebellion;” 
Herman Merivale, “ Historical Studies ; ” Carlyle, “ Letters and 
Speeches of Oliver Cromwell Guizot, “ Histoire de la Revolu> 
tion d’Angleterre ; ” J. Forster, “Life of Oliver Cromwell;” and 
among older writers, Clarendon, ‘ History of the Rebellion ; ” 
Baillie, “Letters and Journals;” Rushworth, “State Papers;” 
Ludlow, “Memoirs;” Vicars, “ Jehovah-Jireh,” etc., etc. Also 
Dr. Vaughan, Eliot Warburton, and others. 
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XXIV. 

NASEBY. June 14, 1645. 

N ASEBY is “a peaceable old hamlet,” with a 
population of some six hundred souls, seated on 
a kind of table-land, close to the north-west border of 
Northamptonshire, about seven and a half miles from 
Market Harborough, and about the same distance from 
Daventry. A cluster of clay cottages for labourers, each 
neatly thatched and kept ; smith’s shop, saddler’s shop, 
beer shop, all in order, forming a kind of square, which 
leads off southwards into two long streets ; the old 
church, standing in the centre of its mounded graveyard, 
with its truncated spire topped by a hollow copper ball, 
which came from Boulogne in Henry’s VIII.’s time : * 
such is Naseby. The ground is upland moorland, though 
now producing com ; it was not enclosed until the last 
generation, and is still somewhat bare of woods. Shakes- 
peare’s Avon rises in the garden opposite the church ; 
and on the eastern side of the table-land spring up the 
Nen and the Welland, two rivers that water the Fen 
country. “ The grounds, as we say, lie high ; and are 
still, in their new subdivisions, known by the name of 
* Hillo/ ‘Rutput Hill,’ ‘Mill Hill/ ‘ Dust Hill/ and the 


Carlyle, ii. 70. 71. 
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like, precisely as in Rushworth’s time ; but they are 
not properly hills at all ; they are broad, blunt, clayey 
masses, swelling towards and from each other, like indo- 
lent waves of the sea, sometimes of miles in extent.”* 
The Avon takes a north-westerly course ; and if the 
traveller follow it up for a mile or so, he will reach 
a remarkably elevated ridge, or flat-topped hill, rising 
from the river, and sloping on the other side towards 
a broad, deep, trough-like hollow. The ascent commands 
a picturesque and extensive prospect, in which, it is said, 
the spires or towers of some forty churches figure. But 
interesting as the scene must prove to every artist or 
lover of the picturesque, for the historical student it has 
a deeper interest, as the locality of the great battle which 
closed the first civil war, established the supremacy of 
the commoners of England, and dealt a death-blow to 
the hopes of Charles the First and the Royalist cause. 
In those days, however, the Mill Hill and the Broad 
Moor extending from it bloomed with purple heather 
and golden gorse ; now the whole is broken up by 
numerous luxuriant hedgerows, and in the autumn it 
waves with the burnished gold of the harvest 

In the opening days of June, 1645, the king’s army 
lay at Leicester, while its commanders disputed hotly the 
direction in which it should begin operations. Contrary 
to the advice of Prince Rupert, they resolved on an 
attempt to raise the siege of Oxford ; and on the 4th, 
after setting fire to Leicester Abbey, they marched out 


* And therefore resembling the breeches of Hudibras j — 

14 His breeches were of rugged woollen, 

And had been at the siege of Bulleu.” 

Butler, Hudibras , pt. i., c. a., 1 . 309, 3x0. 
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of Leicester, and proceeded to Daventry (June 7th). 
Here they were apprised that Fairfax had retired from 
before Oxford, and was hastening to intercept their 
further progress. They accordingly changed their plans, 
and, adopting Rupert's original proposition, turned their 
faces northwards. On the night of the 13th, Charles I. 
slept at Lubenham ; and an old tradition avers that in 
a dream the spirit of Strafford appeared to him, and 
warned him against giving battle. The day's march had 
carried the army across the open undulating country, of 
which Naseby village may be regarded as the centre. 
The news was brought up by Prince Rupert, to guard it 
against any sudden attack from Fairfax, who was known 
to be rapidly advancing. At night the Prince made 
Market Harborough his head- quarters, stationing a troop 
of horse at Naseby, however, as an outpost In the old 
country inn, the roystering cavaliers sang their rollicking 
ditties, and emptied their cups of ale, as was their wont ; 
doing justice to their supper at an old oak table, which, 
marked with many a dent and stain, is still preserved. 
The shrill cry of a sudden bugle called them to horse, 
and from the merry revel they passed to a life-and-death 
encounter. Before they could mount and away, Ireton 
and his Ironsides were upon them, and of all those boon 
companions only one escaped. The fugitive spurred 
full speed through the darkness, and, crossing the hills, 
conveyed to the royal camp, which was pitched at Dust 
Hill, a mile to the south, the startling intelligence of the 
close neighbourhood of the enemy. The King imme- 
diately repaired to Prince Rupert's quarters, and 
held a council of war. The Prince advised a swift 
retreat upon Leicester ; but Digby and Ashburnham, two 
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of Charles's most trusted courtiers, were for fighting; 
and the King, elated by some recent successes, came to 
this decision. “ The former resolution of retiring,” says 
Clarendon, “ was presently laid aside, and a new one as 
quickly taken — to fight ; to which there was always an 
immoderate appetite when the enemy was within any 
distance. Charles, in his eager confidence, would not 
act on the defensive, but resolved on marching back to 
meet Fairfax. And early next morning, Saturday, the 
14th, his horse and foot assembled on the edge of the 
purple moor, ready to advance. He and his generals 
were in ignorance, however, that the man they most 
feared, Lieutenant-General Cromwell, had joined Fairfax 
on the previous evening, bringing with him “a lovely 
company '* of seven hundred veterans who had never 
known defeat, and were being welcomed by the soldiers 
with “a mighty shout of joy.” His arrival was not 
known to the Royalists until they had taken up their 
ground, when it operated as a sore discouragement. 

The king’s force consisted of nearly 5,000 cavalry and 
4,500 infantry, drawn up in three divisions. The horse 
formed the right and left wings, under Prince Rupert 
and Sir Marmaduke Langdale respectively. The centre, 
under Lord Ashley, consisted wholly of foot regiments. 
A small reserve of horse and foot was placed under the 
Earl of Lichfield. The king took the general command. 
Some movements of the Parliament’s troops deceived 
Prince Rupert into a belief that they contemplated 
retiring, and he persuaded the king to move forward his 
lines. Abandoning their position of vantage on the 
rising ground, they pushed forward along the north- 
eastern edge of the moor. Cromwell and Fairfax were 
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in array about a mile distant, on the continuous ridge of 
Mill Hill and Red Pit (or Rutput) Hill, with the Broad 
Moor intervening between them and the Royalists. 
Their line of battle was thus arranged : the right wing 
(on the east) consisted of CromwelPs horse; in the 
centre was posted the infantry, under Sir Thomas Fairfax 
and Major-General Skippon ; the left wing was all 
cavalry, under Henry Ireton, CromwelPs son-in-law. 
The reserve, consisting of both horse and foot, was 
led by Colonels Rainsborough, Pride, and Hammond. 
Colonel Okey’s regiment of dragoons was skilfully planted 
by Ireton under cover of Lantford Hedges, a thicket of 
old thorns, which stretched down the hill. CromwelPs 
left was covered by a coney-warren, with a cluster of 
furze bushes, and some broken ground. On Fairfax’s 
right and left were stationed the guns. In numbers the 
army of the Parliament had the advantage over the 
king’s ; but while the latter was to a large extent com- 
posed of veterans who had had much experience of war, 
the former was chiefly made up of recent recruits, raised 
upon what was called “ the new model ; ” “ godly men,” 
and of good steadfastness, but men who had not fired a 
shot in anger. “ In this position,” says Vicars, “ we 
marched to meet our resolute enemy, who, I confess, 
seemed to us to come on with undaunted courage ; and 
who would act, having a king with them that was able to 
honour them at present, and to promise large revenues 
afterwards to all those that fought valiantly.” 

The artillery having exchanged a few shots, both 
armies advanced : the Royalists with the watchword of 
“God and Queen Mary!” the Roundheads shouting, 
“God with us!” Rupert and his brother, Prince 
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Maurice, supported by the Earl of Northampton's 
squadrons, dashed across the moor with characteristic 
impetuosity, and charged the left wing of the Puritans 
“ with such gallantry as few ever saw the like/' In this 
furious encounter Ireton was unhorsed, and received a 
sabre cut across the face, with a halberd wound in the 
thigh. At one time he was completely surrounded by 
cavaliers, but with desperate valour he cut his way 
through the living ring. He made a gallant effort to 
rally his swordsmen, and Skippon, who was also severely 
wounded, essayed to re-form his shaken foot regiments 
on the left-centre. But these “ new-raised men,” who 
were “better armed than hearted,” had been panic- 
stricken by the awful rush of the Prince’s brilliant 
troopers ; they lost all heart and hope ; and fled precipi- 
tately from the field. Their cowardice availed them 
little ; for the royal horse thundered in swift pursuit, 
spurring and slashing across Red Pit Hill, and away to 
Fanny Hill, where they wheeled about, and made a rush 
at the enemy’s baggage train. Here, however, they were 
beaten back by a withering fire ; and after a long and 
useless ride, which had spent both horses and men, 
Rupert returned to the battle-field. 

The Royalist left, under Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
had plunged with no less eagerness than their comrades 
into the eddying battle. But before they could gain 
the top of the ridge, Cromwell sent his Ironsides against 
them ; and down the slope they swept, a compact mass 
of men and horses, driving everything before them, like 
a torrent Down the slope they swept, beating back the 
cavaliers, allowing them not a minute’s rest, and chasing 
them for a quarter of a mile, until their rout was ensured. 
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Then Cromwell, with the self-control of a great captain, 
called a halt ; re-formed his exultant ranks ; and, wheel- 
ing round, let them loose against the left flank of the 
Royalist centre, just as it was pressing Fairfax’s foot 
somewhat heavily. The “ blue regiments ” had to bear 
the brunt of the first shock, before which they gave way 
almost without an effort, and were slain, or taken 
prisoners, to a man. Their comrades in the centre, 
however, maintained a steady advance, and, in the teeth 
of a destructive fire of musketry and artillery, fought 
their way to the top of the hill. There the two lines of 
enemies levelled pikes, or furiously fell upon each other 
with the butt-ends of their muskets. Fairfax’s “ new 
men,” like those of Skippon, yielded before the splendid 
dash and daring of the Royalists. Their commander, 
bare-headed, for he had lost his helmet in the hurly burly, 
sprang to the front, endeavouring to cheer and steady 
them; ordering up fresh supports, and exhibiting “a 
spirit heightened above the ordinary spirit of men.” 
Charles d’Oyley, the colonel of his life-guards, hastened 
to offer his chief his own helmet u It is as well as it 
is,” he replied; “ I have no need of it.” And pointing 
to a body of Royalist infantry, who stood like a wall, he 
said, “ Those people yonder seem impregnable ; have 
you charged them ? ” “ Twice, General, and without 

success.” “ Well, take them in the front. I will take 
them in the rear, and we will meet in the middle.” A 
resolute attack was delivered, and the seemingly impreg- 
nable bulwark reeled and fell. With his own hand 
Fairfax struck down the standard-bearer, handing the 
colours to one of his men, who forthwith began to 
display them as the trophy of his individual courage. 
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D’Oyley waxed angry with the braggart. “ Let him retain 
that honour,” cried the general, as he rode by ; “ I have 
to-day acquired enough besides.** 

The issue of the battle was no longer doubtful Crom- 
well rode right through the Royalist centre, with his 
compact squadrons; and the Royal army, a few hours 
before so strong and brilliant, broke up into straggling 
bands and groups of fugitives. Burning with shame and 
anger, Charles placed himself at the head of his regime.it 
of guards, which he had held in reserve. “ One more 
charge,” he exclaimed, “one more charge, gentlemen, and 
the day is ours 1 ” At this moment the Earl of Carnwath, 
a Scotch peer, “never suspected for infidelity,” says 
Clarendon, “ nor one from whom the king would have 
received counsel in such a case,” suddenly laid his hand 
on the bridle of the king’s horse, and swearing two or 
three full-mouthed Scottish oaths, exclaimed, “ Saul o’ 
my body, will you go upon your death in an instant ? ” 
And before Charles could check him, he turned his 
horse round, whereupon the troops said one to another, 
“ that they should march to the right hand,” which was, 
in effect, to retire from the field. “ And upon this they 
all turned their horses, and rode upon the spur, as if 
they were every man to shift for himself.” 

Prince Rupert by this time had returned from his 
ill-advised ride, and he made a strenuous endeavour to 
arrest, the headlong torrent of flight It was in vain ; 
his fatigued and disordered troopers could not be per- 
suaded to face the Ironsides, and soon swelled the 
general confusion. For fourteen miles, and until within 
sight of Leicester, the Puritans pushed the pursuit. The 
king’s army had ceased to exist ; 5,000 had been slain 
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or taken prisoners, and of the remainder very few ever 
again joined their colours. The Royal standard was 
captured, together with the colours of every regiment of 
foot upon the field. A still more important prize was 
the king’s cabinet, containing his private papers and 
correspondence. 

“I saw the field/’ says a Puritan soldier, “ so bestrewed 
with carcases of horse and men, as were most sad to 
behold, because subjects under one government ; but 
most happy in this, because they were most of them 
perjured enemies of God and of His Son. The field 
was about a mile wide where the battle was fought. The 
bodies lay slain about four miles in length, the most 
thick on the hill where the king stood. I cannot think 
there were less than four hundred men slain there, and 
truly, I think, not many more, and near three hundred 
horse. We took at least four hundred prisoners between 
Naseby and Harborough, near three hundred carriages, 
twelve of which were ordnance, one drawn by twenty-six 
horses, carrying a twenty-four pound bullet There were 
many carts laden with rich plunder, which the soldiers 
soon emptied, as they did the middle sort of ammuni- 
tion women, who were full of money and rich apparel, 
where being at least one hundred and fifty of that tribe. 
The youths were in coaches, whereof I only saw seven 
taken, stuffed with that commodity, and the common 
rabble of common vermin on foot, five hundred of whom 
were kept under guard, until order was taken to dispose 
of them and their mates.” 

Thus was the Royal cause completely overthrown, and 
Charles ventured not again to meet his enemies in the 
battle-field. 
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Cromwell, writing from Harborough the same night, 
described his victory as follows : — 

“For the Honourable William Lenthall, Speaker of 
the Commons House of Parliament : These. 

“ Sir, being commanded by you to this service, I think 
myself bound to acquaint you with the good hand of 
God towards you and us. 

“ We marched yesterday after the King, who went 
before us from Daventry to Harborough, and quartered 
about six miles from him. This day we marched towards 
him. He drew out to meet us ; both armies engaged. 
We, after three hours’ fight very doubtful, at last routed 
his army; killed and took about five thousand — very 
many officers, but of what quality we yet know not We 
took also about two hundred carriages, all he had ; and 
all his guns, being twelve in number, whereof two were 
demi-cannon, two demi-culverins, and I think the rest 
sackers. We pursued the enemy from three miles short 
of Harborough to nine beyond, even to the sight of 
Leicester, whither the king fled. 

“ Sir, this is none other but the hand of God, and to 
Him alone belongs the glory, wherein none are to share 
with Him. The general served you with all faithfulness 
and hopour; and the best commendation I can give 
him is, that I daresay he attributes all to God, and would 
rather perish than assume to himself; which is an 
honest and a thriving way : and yet as much for bravery 
may be given to him, in this action, as to a man. 
Honest men [that is, the soldiers who, having refused to 
take the covenant, were therefore designated ‘Sectaries* 
and ‘Schismatics* by the Presbyterian party] served 
you faithfully in this action. Sir, they are trusty : I 
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beseech you, in the name of God, not to discourage 
them. I wish this action may beget thankfulness and 
humility in all that are concerned in it. He that ventures 
his life for the liberty of his country, I wish he trust God 
for the liberty of his conscience, and you for the liberty 
he fights foi. In this he rests, who is your most humble 
servant, 

“ Oliver Cromwell.” * ** 


* Authorities: — Carlyle, “Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches;’’ 
Lord Clarendon, “ History of the Rebellion ; ” Rushworth’s 

** Collections ; ” Thorne, “ Rambles by Rivers ; ” Sprigge, “ Anglia 
Redivivaj” Vicars, “ Jehovah-Jireh,” e'.c.. etc. 





XXV. 

SEDGMOOR. July 6, 1685. 

T HE rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth had its 
origin in the ambition of a weak mind, which made 
him the tool of subtler and stronger minds. The chief 
of these was that born intriguer, Robert Ferguson, the 
Judas of Dryden’s famous satire, whom Macaulay has 
painted in such dark colours, and he was well supported 
by Wildman, Danvers, Lord Grey of Groby, and others. 
By skilful appeals to his vanity, they succeeded in 
persuading the Duke to strike a blow for the English 
throne. They exaggerated his popularity, and assured 
him that the moment his standard was raised, Bedford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire, Hampshire and Cheshire, 
would rise in arms against James II., and they persuaded 
him that he would have on his side the Protestant feeling 
of the country. Never was a rebellion begun with less 
justification, or at a more inopportune epoch. The 
illegitimacy of the Duke was an obstacle which the pride 
of the English people would never have set aside ; 
while, on the other hand, James, at this early period of 
his reign, was strong in their confidence and loyalty. 
Nevertheless, Monmouth and his desperate advisers 
revived to undertake a descent on England. On the 
nth of June, 1685, he landed with eighty followers at 
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Lyme, in Dorsetshire. Commanding silence, he kneeled 
down on the shore, thanked God for having preserved 
the friends of liberty and pure religion from the perils 
of the sea, and asked the Divine blessing on his enter- 
prise. He then drew his sword, and led his men over 
the cliffs into the town, where he was received with 
an enthusiastic welcome ; for in the west he held the 
hearts of men as the supposed champion and hero of 
Protestantism. 

Recruits rapidly joined his standard, and arming and 
drilling went on with great vigour. As soon as he had 
mustered a tolerable force of infantry and cavalry, and 
accustomed them to a rude and ready discipline, the 
Duke pushed on to Taunton, where also he met with 
a reception well calculated to encourage him in his 
delusion. He was welcomed with “transports of joy 
and affection.” Wreaths of flowers garlanded every 
door and window, and not a man appeared in the streets 
who did not wear in his hat a green bough, the badge of 
the popular cause. Coljurs for his little army were 
woven by the defc fingers of damsels of the West 
families. “ One flag in particular was embroidered 
gorgeously with the emblems of royal dignity, and was 
offered to Monmouth by a train of young girls. He 
received the gift with the winning courtesy which dis- 
tinguished him. The lady who headed the procession 
presented him also with a small Bible of great price. He 
took it with a show of reverence. ‘I come/ he said, 
‘to defend the truths contained in this book, and to 
seal them, if it must be so, with my blood.’” But 
while those tokens proved that he carried with him the 
favour of the common people, signs not less significant 
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were forthcoming that the more influential classes held 
aloof. His standard was joined by shopkeepers, and 
small farmers, and day labourers; but not by a single 
peer, baronet, or squire, — by none who could give him 
any real support. He sought to strengthen his position 
by openly assuming the royal title, and by issuing 
showers of proclamations. The assembly sitting at 
Westminster, voting and acting as a parliament under 
the usurper, James, Duke of York, was desired to 
disperse under the penalties of treason. All who col- 
lected taxes for James, Duke of York, were declared 
to be rebels and traitors. Another proclamation set a 
price on James’s head. And yet another pronounced 
Christopher, Duke of Albemarle, then in command of 
the militia, a traitor. 

At the head of 6,000 men, many of whom were armed 
with scjthes fixed on upright handles, Monmouth 
marched out of Taunton on the 22nd, and proceeded to 
Bridgewater. Here he encamped in the Castle Field, 
and attempted to introduce some organization into his 
ill-armed and ill-disciplined force. He divided the foot 
into six regiments. The cavalry were about a thousand 
strong ; but most of them had only large colts, such as 
were then bred in great herds on the Somersetshire 
marshes, for the purpose of supplying London with coach 
and cart horses. These animals were so untrained, that 
they could not be got to obey the bridle ; and when a 
gun was fired or a drum beaten, they became ungovern- 
able. Having resolved on attacking Bristol, Monmouth 
advanced from Bridgewater to Glastonbury; thence to 
Shepton Mallet, and on the 25th crossed the Avon at 
Keynsham. But the king’s forces were rapidly coming 
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up, and a skirmish with a squadron of the Life Guards, 
in which the rebel here made but a sorry figure, decided 
Monmouth to relinquish his enterprise, and strike 
towards Wiltshire, where he was assured large reinforce- 
ments would join him. He first summoned Bath, but 
it was strongly garrisoned for the king, and set him at 
defiance. He fell into a mood of great dejection. The 
large sum of ,£5,000 had been offered to “ any who 
should kill him;” and he was profoundly discouraged 
that none of the country gentlemen rallied to his side. 
He expected some of the Royal army to come over to 
him, for he had himself commanded a regiment, and 
enjoyed great popularity; but neither officers nor privates 
showed any intention of deserting their colours. He 
turned aside to Philip’s Norton, which is half-way 
between Bath and Frome, and halted there on the 
26th of June. But he was closely followed by the Royal 
forces, under the Earl of Fevers ham, whose advanced 
guard came in sight early on the 27th. 

The guard was led by the Duke of Grafton, the 
youngest of Charles II.’s illegitimate sons. Through a 
deep narrow lane, lined by fences, the Duke led his 
grenadiers against his half-brother. A smart musketry 
fire was poured upon him from either side as he passed ; 
and when he reached the entrance to Philip’s Norton, he 
found himself confronted by a barricade, from which a 
third fire met him full in front. The rebel cavalry at 
the same time attacked him in flank ; but Grafton, after 
hard fighting, cut his way through to the Royal army, 
which fell back to Bradford, to wait till its artillery came 
up. 

The same night, Monmouth’s army marched, under 
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incessant rain, and along roads which had become 
swamps, to Frome. They were much discouraged by 
the unaccustomed hardships they had undergone, and 
their leader did nothing to inspirit them. He knew 
enough of war to feel convinced that his ill-armed and 
disorderly followers could not stand up in open battle 
against regular soldiers, and that their courage and zeal 
could not compensate for the want of efficient weapons 
and proper discipline. He saw that no help was to be 
expected from the regiments he had formerly com- 
manded, nor any support from the great body of the 
gentlemen of the West. No man was less fitted to lead 
a desperate adventure in which the highest courage and 
decision were wanted ; and he could scarcely muster 
firmness enough to issue the necessary orders. Conscious 
of his weakness, he for a moment entertained the thought 
of abandoning the thousands who had rashly accepted 
his pretensions, and stealing back to the Continent. 
But some of his stronger-minded counsellors persuaded 
him to desist from a step which would have plunged 
him into eternal shame. 

A report reaching him that the rustics of the marshes 
near Axbridge had risen in defence of the Protestant 
religion, he marched in that direction, and on the 2nd 
of July entered Bridgewater. It was eleven days since 
he had left it on his campaign, and in the interval he 
had accomplished nothing. While he was meditating 
what course it would be wise for him to adopt, the king’s 
army came in sight, and determined the difficulty tor 
him by rendering escape impossible. On Sunday, the 
5th, Feversham entered upon the great wild waste called 
King’s Sedgmoor, which extends in a south-easterly 
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direction from below Bridgewater to Somerton. He 
encamped on this morass, which is watered on the west 
side by the river Parret, and by deep and broad ditches, 
called rhines, and high solid causeways had gradually 
been rendered available for cultivation. In Monmouth's 
time, this tract, in rainy weather, was often flooded. “It 
was indeed anciently a part of that great swamp which 
is renowned in our early chronicles as having arrested 
the progress of two successive races of invaders, which 
long protected the Celts against the aggressions of the 
kings of Wessex, and which sheltered Alfred from the 
pursuit of the Danes. In those remote times this region 
could be traversed only in boats. It was a vast pool, 
wherein were scattered many islets of shifting and 
treacherous soil, overhung with rank jungle, and swarm- 
ing with deer and wild swine.” 

Feversham quartered his cavalry in the village t f 
Weston-Zoyland (that is, zee, or sea-land) ; his infantry 
he placed under tents. At and around Middlezoy were 
stationed the Wiltshire militia, under the Earl of Pem- 
broke. Thus his three divisions lay at some distance 
apart from each other ; a circumstance w r hich ottered 
Monmouth a chance of success. Moreover their line w*as 
loosely guarded, and it w r as reported that the Royalists 
were drinking themselves drunk with Zoyland cider. 
Their commander w r as notorious for his incapacity ; and 
Churchill, his lieutenant, though reported to be a capable 
officer, had not yet given any proof of that astonishing 
genius which afterwards beat dowm the pride of France 
on the field of Blenheim. 

Monmouth surveyed the scene from the lofty steeple 
of Bridgewater church, and determined to risk an attack. 
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His guides promised to lead him safely across the great 
“rhines” that intersected the moor; and instead of 
advancing by the direct road from Bridgewater to Weston - 
Zoyland, he resolved to follow the Eastern Causeway, 
traverse the North Moor and the Lang Moor, and sur- 
prise the Royalists while they slept. This route would 
enable him to avoid the royal artillery ; but it was long, 
circuitous, and extraordinarily difficult 

At eleven o'clock that night Monmouth rode out of 
Bridgewater. The moon was at its full ; but a dense 
marsh fog rested on the moor, so that objects were 
invisible at a distance of fifty paces. Orders had been 
given that strict silence should be maintained ; no drum 
was to be beaten, not a shot fired. The watchword by 
which the rebels were to recognize one another was 
“ Soho,” selected probably in allusion to Soho Fields in 
London, where Monmouth's palace stood. 

At about one o'clock in the morning (Monday, 
July 6th), the army emerged from the lanes, and stood on 
the open moor. Between them and the enemy lay three 
broad rhines or drains, filled with water and soft mud. 
Of the existence of two of these, the Black Ditch and 
the Langmoor Rhine, Monmonth was well aware ; but it 
is a curious fact that he knew nothing of the worst, the 
Old Bussex Rhine, which covered the front of the Royal 
army. 

The ammunition waggons remained on the threshold 
of the moor. The horse and foot, in a long narrow 
column, passed the Black Ditch by a causeway. A 
similar causeway crossed the Langmoor Ditch; but in the 
fog the guide missed it, and before the error could be 
remedied much delay and confusion took place, during 
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which, by accident or design, a pistol went off.* The 
report was heard in the Royal camp* and an alarm was 
immediately raised. The patrols fired their carbines, and 
galloped off in different directions ; some to Weston- 
Zoyland, to summon the cavalry ; others to the tents of 
the infantry, and with but little delay the Royalists fell 
into their ranks. Longer concealment was impossible. 
“ For whom are you ?”- cried an officer of the Royal Foot 
Guards. “ For the king,” replied a voice from the rebel 
ranks. “For what king?” “King Monmouth,” was 
the reply, and then arose the old Puritan shout of “ God 
with us ! ” The king's troops passed in a heavy fire 
across the ditch, and the rebel horse fled precipitately. 
The Duke’s infantry came up almost immediately after- 
wards, to find a broad deep ditch lying between them 
and the enemy. They halted on the brink, and fired ; 
and for three-quarters of an hour the rattle of musketry 
was incessant. The Somersetshire peasants showed the 
cool bravery of veteran soldiers, except that they levelled 
their pieces too high. 

“ But now the other divisions of the Royal army were 
in motion. The Life Guards and Blues came rushing 
past from Weston-Zoyland, and scattered in an instant 
some of Grey’s horse, who had attempted to rally. The 


* “ Had he not,” says Daniel Defoe, “ either by the treachery or 
mistake of his guides, been brought to an impassable ditch, where he 
could not get over, in the interval of which the King’s troops took 
the alarm by the firing of a pistol among the Duke’s men, whether 
also by accident or treachery is not known — I say, had not these 
accidents and his own fate conspired to his defeat, he had certainly 
cut the Lord Feversham’s army all to pieces.” — Wilson^ Life of 
Defoe , i. 10S— no. 
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fugitives spread a panic among their comrades in the 
rear, who had charge of the ammunition. The waggoners 
drove off at full speed, and never stopped till they were 
many miles from the field of battle. Monmouth had 
hitherto done his part like a stout and able warrior. He 
had been seen on foot, pike in hand, encouraging his 
infantry by voice and by example ; but he was too well 
acquainted with military affairs not to know that all was 
over. His men had lost the advantage which surprise 
and darkness had given them. They were deserted by 
the horse and by the ammunition waggons. The king’s 
forces were now united, and in good order. Feversham 
had been awakened by the firing, had got out of bed, had 
adjusted his cravat, had looked at himself well in the 
glass, and had come to see what his men were doing. 
Meanwhile, what was of much more importance, Churchill 
had rapidly made an entirely new disposition of the Royal 
infantry. The day was about to break. The result of a 
conflict on an open plain, by broad moonlight, could not 
be doubtful. Yet Monmouth should have felt that it was 
not for him to flee, while thousands whom affection for 
him had hurried to destruction were still fighting man- 
fully in his cause. But vain hopes and the intense love 
of life prevailed. He saw that if he tarried, the Royal 
cavalry would soon intercept his retreat. He mounted 
and rode from the field.”* 

The king’s artillery came up, the Bishop of Winchester 
having lent his carriage horses to drag the guns along the 
Bridgewater road. Yet the sturdy peasants and cloth- 


* Macaulay, c.v. It is impossible to describe Sedgmoor without 
drawing upon the most brilliant of our historians. 
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workers stood their ground with true English dogged- 
ness. Their muskets were useless, for want of ammu- 
nition, and they were compelled to trust entirely to 
their scythes and pikes. Their steadfast courage is 
the one redeeming element in the miserable story of 
Sedgmooi. 

“ It was four o’clock : the sun was rising ; and the 
routed army came pouring into the streets of Bridge - 
water. The uproar, the blood, the gashes, the ghastly 
figures which sank down, and never rose again, spread 
horror and dismay through the town. The pursuers, 
too, were close behind. Those inhabitants who had 
favoured the insurrection expected sack and massacre, 
and implored the protection of their neighbours who 
professed the Roman Catholic religion, or had made 
themselves conspicuous by Tory politics ; and it is 
acknowledged by the bitterest of Whig historians (Old- 
mixon) that this protection was kindly and generously 
given. 

“ During that day the conquerors continued to chase 
the fugitives. The neighbouring villages long remem- 
bered with what a clatter of horse hoofs and what a 
storm of curses the whirlwind of cavalry swept by. 
Before evening five hundred prisoners had been crowded 
into the parish church of Weston-Zoyland. Eighty of 
them were wounded, and five expired within the con- 
secrated walls. Great numbers of labourers were im- 
pressed for the purpose of burying the slain. A few, 
who were notoriously partial to the vanquished side, 
were set apart for the hideous office of quartering the 
captives. The tithing-men of the neighbouring parishes 
were busied in setting up gibbets and providing chains 
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All this while the bells of Weston-Zoyland and Chedzoy 
rang joyously ; and the soldiers sang and rioted on the 
moor amidst the corpses.” 

Such was the Battle of Sedgmoor: happily the last 
that has been fought on English ground. 


XXVI. 

CULLODEN. April 16, 1746. 

4 A field of the dead rushes red on ray sight. 

And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight. 

They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown 5 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 

Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 

And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 1 * 

Campbell. 

I N . 744, France being at war with England, the French 
Government undertook the restoration of the House 
of Stuart to the throne of Great Britain, and despatched 
to the Scottish coast an expedition of 1 5,000 men, under 
the celebrated Marshal Saxe. In the same vessel as the 
marshal sailed the heir of the Stuarts, Prince Charles 
Edward, grandson of James II. The expedition was 
frustrated by violent storms which scattered and broke 
up the transport fleet, and the ships that escaped were 
attacked and dispersed or captured by an English 
squadron, under Sir John Norris. The French Govern- 
ment, disheartened by their failure, abandoned the 
project, and directed their military forces to the battle- 
fields of Germany and Flanders. 

The young Prince, however, was not disposed to 
forego his cha. ce of winning the British crown ; and 
having entered into negotiations with the Jacobites of 
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Scotland for their support, he embarked with seven 
followers, in a small vessel, and on the 23rd of July, 
1745, was landed at the remote island of Eriskay, 
between Barra and South Uist. Thence he crossed to 
the mainland, near Fort William, and endeavoured to 
enlist the Western Highlanders in his cause. At first 
his promises and solicitations fell upon deaf ears, but 
after a while two of the Macdonalds joined him, and 
then came in Cameron of Loch Eil, and the necessary 
measures were taken for a great gathering of the clans. 
This was held in Glenfinnan, near the shore of Loch Eil, 
on the 19th of August. About 1,500 stalwart High- 
landers assembled, who enthusiastically received the 
young Stuart, and professed themselves ready to live 
or die in his service. Flushed with success, the Prince 
moved southwards, and as he advanced, his force swelled 
to an army. Through Blair Athol he marched upon 
Perth, which he entered unopposed on the 4th of Sep- 
tember. It is said that at this time he had but a guinea 
in his pocket, but he speedily filled his treasury by the 
conqueror’s simple expedient of levying contributions 
on all around. At Perth he was joined by Drummond 
and Lord George Murray, a man of active capacity, with 
a considerable knowledge of military tactics ; but the 
Lowlanders studiously held aloof, and the Prince’s army 
was almost wholly recruited from the Highland clans. 

He left Perth on the nth; crossed the Forth by the 
fords of Frew, eight miles to the west of Stirling ; and 
along the Falkirk road advanced upon Edinburgh, 
reaching Corstorphine on the 17th. The Royal army, 
under the command of Sir John Cope, a respectable 
disciplinarian, but a curiously incompetent general, was 
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at this time wandering in the remote north ; and Edin- 
burgh was in no position to offer a successful resistance 
to the “ Pretender,” especially as a considerable number 
of the inhabitants were Jacobites at heart. He entered 
the ancient capital of Scotland in triumph, and took 
possession of the palace of Holyrood, while his father 
as “ King James VIII. of Scotland ” was proclaimed at 
the old Cross, with due heraldic splendour. 

Meanwhile, Cope had embarked his army at Aberdeen. 
Descending the coast, he disembarked at Dunbar, and 
marched westward with the view of recovering Edinburgh. 
At Preston pans, a small fishing village, six miles from 
the city, he was met by the Prince’s forces, who occupied 
the heights above Tranent. They numbered about 3,000 
men, mostly armed with target and claymore. Cope's 
army was about 2,000 strong, but had the advantage of 
discipline and equipment. The Prince’s generals re- 
solved to surprise them by a night march and a sudden 
attack. The march was across a difficult morass ; and 
had Cope been vigilant and able, he could easily have 
fallen upon and crushed the approaching force, and at 
one blow terminated the insurrection. But the High- 
landers, moving swiftly and silently through the mist, 
were not discovered until they were close upon the 
pickets, and almost immediately, while Cope was forming 
his army, they charged with a rush and a yell, and the 
Koyaiists broke and fled. The battle was over in a few 
minutes, but the slaughter lasted until scarcely two 
hundred of the Royal infantry escaped. 

The Prince returned in triumph to Edinburgh, and 
held his court at Holyrood with all the pomp and 
etiquette of royalty. His affability and courts msness 
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delighted the Scottish ladies, who attended his balls in 
great numbers, and ranked among his most fervent 
adherents. He “touched” for the “king’s evil,” and 
issued a number of proclamations. But there was nothing 
real about his position ; he was but a sham prince, after 
all. The country looked on indifferent and half-amused 
while he gracefully played his part in the pretty pageant. 
He had no government, no revenue, no fleet, and no 
army, except the wild irregular force of Highlanders, 
whose numbers varied daily, as some returned with 
their spoil to their native glens, and others joined his 
standard in the hope of obtaining a similar booty. At 
length he awoke to a consciousness of the need for 
doing something more thorough and complete than he 
had yet done, if Great Britain was to be recovered for 
the Stuarts, and with a force of nearly 6,000 men he 
marched out of Edinburgh on the 31st of October, to 
undertake the invasion of England. The enterprise was 
unwelcome to the Highlanders, who shrank from crossing 
the border with a strange superstition ; but the Prince’s 
excellent tact prevailed over the objections of most of 
the chiefs, and on the 18th of November he entered 
Carlisle. 

On the 22nd he resumed his march. It was unop- 
posed, and the peasantry soon flocked to see the 
procession of men in novel and gaudy attire, as nowa- 
days they would assemble to witness the passage of a 
train of circus riders. As we have said it was all unreal. 
No recruits came forward ; there was no rising of the 
country ; not even the Jacobites of Lancashire furnished 
a larger reinforcement than two hundred men. On the 
4th of December, the Prince entered Derby. It was the 
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last stage of his romantic progress. To the Prince’s 
advisers, and even to the Prince himself, it was now 
evident that for fighting purposes Jacobitism had ceased 
to exist. It had become a mere sentiment, and English- 
men do not allow their sentiments to interfere with their 
interests. 

“It has been usual of late,” says Burton,* “to speak 
of the march to Derby as an enterprise which, had it 
been continued, was extremely likely to overturn the 
Hanover settlement, and restore the Stuarts to the throne. 
It has been alleged that the Duke of Newcastle (the 
premier) shut himself up for one whole day, and was 
accessible to no one, that he might deliberate whether or 
not he would transfer his allegiance to the Pretender. It 
has been asserted that’ the King had many of his most 
precious effects embarked in barges at the Tower quay 
in preparation for momentary flight. But there is no- 
contemporary evidence of these statements, nor a particle 
of probability in them, with all allowance for the Duke of 
Newcastle’s folly, and the King’s reliance on Hanover. 
It is true that Fielding said, ‘ when the Highlanders, by a 
most incredible march, got between the Duke’s army and 
the metropolis, they struck terror into it scarce to be 
credited.’ And it was quite natural that the approach of 
five or six thousand savage warriors on an open city should 
produce consternation enough, without any anticipation 
that it could effect a revolution.” 

At first the Government seem to have regarded the 
Prince’s adventure with contempt ; but after the defeat 
of Sir John Cope at Prestonpans, they made active 


J. Hill Burton, “ History of Scotland,” viii. 467, 468. 
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preparations to crush the insurrection. Three armies, each 
of about 10,000 men, were rapidly organized ; one under 
General Wade, in Northumberland ; another under the 
Duke of Cumberland, in Staffordshire; and a third under 
Marshal Stair, was found in camp at Finchley Common, 
to cover London. Thus forces of double the Prince's 
own strength were interposing between him and Scotland. 
Scotland itself, delivered from its fear of the Highlanders, 
was removing its allegiance to the House of Hanover, 
throughout the Lowland districts. Even in the High- 
lands the Macleods declared for King George ; and 
though a small French force landed at Montrose, the 
Gordons made no sign. To advance further south was 
impossible ; and on the 5th of December the Prince 
abandoned Derby, and began his retreat ; a retreat con- 
ducted with so much swiftness and secrecy, that the army 
had been two days on the march before the Duke of 
Cumberland knew that it had begun. The Duke pur- 
sued them as far as Carlisle, which he occupied on the 
29th, and then returned to London, where rumours of 
invasion rendered his presence desirable. General Wade 
continued to command in the north, and General Hawley 
followed the Prince into Scotland. 

Charles, by way of Dumfries, reached Glasgow on the 
24th. He remained a week, punishing the citizens for 
their sullen hostility by exacting a larger contribution for 
the support of his army. At Stirling he received a rein- 
forcement of Highlanders, and with 9,000 men under his 
command he marched, on the 23rd of January, 1746, 
on the Royal army under General Hawley, who had 
encamped upon the bleak muirs near Falkirk. Here 
Hawley allowed himself to be surprised, as Cope had 
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been at Prestonpans. He was breakfasting at Callander 
House, when he was informed that the Highlanders, 
taking advantage of successive undulations- of the ground, 
had suddenly debouched on the bleak upland of the 
muir. Hastily mounting his horse, he rode, uncovered, 
to his post, his grey hair streaming in the wind. “ His 
first object was to compete with his enemy for the 
higher ground, sending on dragoons to take and keep it 
if possible. So far as his army took form, it was on the 
land of South Bantaskine, the right occupying ground 
now pierced by the Forth and Clyde Canal. The High- 
landers ran to forestall them, seeking speed rather than 
arrangement, so that they took their positions as they 
reached the ground, on the west side of a burn running 
between them and their enemy. The Macgregors, 
arriving first, took their place on the right : and the 
insurgent force seems to have entirely outstripped the 
dragoons in the competition, though in some accounts it 
is said that a part of the dragoons first gained the 
height. The disposition of the whole army was ruled by 
the incidents of the race. 

“ The Highlanders occupied the front line, their less 
nimble Lowland auxiliaries taking the second, while the 
Prince stood on an eminence in the rear. Both armies, 
about equal in number, were without artillery; for that 
of the insurgents was left at Stirling, and Hawley’s had 
been 4 mired/ as it is termed, in attempts to bring it up. 
What followed was rather a scuffle than a battle. A 
wild storm of drift and wind had blown right in the 
teeth of Hawley’s army, when the dragoons, still mounted, 
were sent to charge the insurgents. The Highlanders met 
them with their usual irregular fire, and bore the charge, 
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mixing with the horses, and using their broadswords and 
dirks in close conflict with deadly effect. The dragoons 
became confused, and, finding that they could not easily 
regain their position, rode along the front of the High- 
land line, where thgy were assailed with a deadly fusilade. 
At last they fell back, and the insurgents rushing down 
after them in full torrent, the mingled mass instantly 
broke through the infantry, blinded and perplexed by 
the wind and rain. There was a considerable body of 
Hawley's troops, however — consisting, it is said, of three 
regiments — who, outflanking the line of the Highlanders, 
poured a steady fire on them, as they pursued, and 
threatened, if they continued the chase, to attack their 
rear. They paused, and Hawley was enabled to carry 
off his army eastward, leaving between two and three 
hundred men dead. He appears to have been utterly 
confused by the un xpected reversal of his confident 
hopes ; for, unpursued, and with a large unbroken rear, 
he might have taken up his position at Falkirk ; but he 
moved rapidly away, leaving his baggage and guns. His 
retreat seems to have been so unexpected, that a part of 
the Highland army had dispersed in the notion that they 
were beaten." * 

To retrieve this disaster, the Government immediately 
despatched the Duke of Cumberland to Scotland, and 
travelling post night and day, he arrived at Edinburgh 
on the 30th. A young man of twenty-four, he had 
already had some experience of war, and had studied 
military tactics with care and intelligence. With quick 
insight he had detected the secret of the rebel success at 


Burton, viii. 481, 482. 
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Prestonpans and at Falkirk ; it lay in the wild, impetuous 
charge of the Highlanders ; and he saw that if he could 
accustom his troops to receive it with steadiness, superior 
discipline and arms must afterwards prevail. Confident 
in his power to achieve victory, he marched from 
Edinburgh on the 31st. At his approach the rebels 
raised the siege of Stirling, and retreated upon Crieff, 
where they separated into two divisions ; the Highland- 
ers, led by the Prince himself, taking the Highland road, 
by Blair Athol; the Lowlanders, under Lord George 
Murray, taking the coast-road by Montrose and Aberdeen. 
Marching much more rapidly than was possible to 
regular troops, the two divisions united at Inverness on 
the 1 8th of February. The Duke of Cumberland, moving 
leisurely along the coast, arrived at Naim on the 15th of 
April. At this time the Prince’s army was encamped on 
Culloden or Drumossie Moor, about twelve miles distant, 
on ground by no means favourable to the peculiar tactics 
of the Highlanders, while admirably adapted to the 
movements of regular troops. Apprised of Cumberland’s 
approach, the Jacobite leaders resolved to make a night 
attack upon his camp, — presuming that the English 
would be sleeping, after the drunken revels of the Duke’s 
birthday, which they had halted at Nairn to celebrate. 
One of the Highland officers says, in his journal, # “ We 
set out about eight o’clock that night, with express orders 
to observe the profoundest silence in our march. Our 
word was “King James the Eighth.” We were likewise 
forbid in the attack to make any use of our fire-arms, but 
only of sword, dirk, and bayonet ; to cut the tent-strings. 


* “ The Lockhart Papers,” ii. 508. 
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and pull down the poles, and where we observed a swell- 
ing or bulge in the fallen tent, there to strike and push on 
vigorously.” But the scheme proved a complete failure. 
In the darkness of the night, the half-famished High- 
landers lost their way across the trackless mainland 
country, and at two o’clock in the morning the van 
had only reached Kilravock, three or four miles from 
Cumberland’s camp, while the main body were far 
behind. A surprise was impossible ; and, weary and 
dispirited, the rebels abandoned the enterprise, and 
returned to Culloden. 

At eleven o’clock next day, the 16th, the Royal army 
advanced upon the fatal moor. It was drawn up in two 
lines, each of sixteen battalions, those of the second line 
being so disposed as to fill up the intervals in the front 
line ; in order that if the front line were driven back, it 
might have a free passage through the second, instead of 
breaking on its battalions, and disorganizing them. The 
front line was flanked by cavalry, and in the spaces 
between the pavilions sixteen cannons were posted. 
Behind was a third line, or reserve, of four battalions, 
also with horse on the flanks. The men had been care- 
fully trained to hold their ground against a rush such as 
had proved fatal at Prestonpans, and had been instructed 
to direct the bayonet against the right breast of each 
opposing Highlander, so as not to be met by his opponent. 

The Prince’s army was drawn up in two lines. In the 
first line, the Athol men were on the right, and the 
Macdonalds on the left ; a disposition which gave mortal 
offence, it is said, to the latter, who claimed the right as 
their ancestral post of honour. The second line consisted 
chiefly of Lowlands rs and some French auxiliaries. A 
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field battery was stationed on either wing, but the one 
on the left proved useless. 

The battle was opened by a heavy cannonade from 
the Duke’s guns, which tore great gaps in the ranks of 
the Highlanders, and considerably disorganized them. 
The Prince at last ordered his men to charge, and they 
advanced with their usual fury, in the teeth of the crash- 
ing shot, and of a violent storm of hail and sleet ; but 
with so much irregularity that the right wing was almost 
destroyed before the left had got into motion. A small 
portion of the Highlanders broke through the intervals 
in the front line; but were destroyed by the incessant 
volleys of musketry before they could reach the second. 
The Macdonalds, it is said, refused to advance, and 
their chief, Keppoch, fell, exclaiming, “ My God ! have 
the children of my tribe forsaken me?” The battle 
then became a massacre. The Royalists advanced with 
bayonets levelled, refusing quarter, and the rebel army 
fled in all directions, hotly pursued by the dragoons, who 
cut down the fugitives without mercy. In fifty-seven 
minutes from the firing of the first gun, the battle was 
over, and the last hope of the Stuart dynasty irretrievably 
crushed. 

It is commonly said that the victors behaved with 
great cruelty, and the epithet of “the Butcher” has clung 
to the name of the Duke of Cumberland. We may 
doubt, however, whether it was wholly deserved. That 
he treated the rebels with severity is certain ; but it is also 
certain that, according to his rights, he did what he con- 
ceived it to be his duty to do. He was a soldier, brought 
up in the German military school, and rebellion was, in 
his eyes, a crime to be punished by martial law. The 
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slaughter on the scaffold, for which the Go\ emment was 
responsible, was far less justifiable than the slaughter of the 
field. It might not have been possible to have pardoned 
the leaders, Lords Lovat, Balmerino, and Kilmarnock, but 
the sixty-four ordinary men who were hanged as traitors 
might reasonably have been spared. Among these was 
James Dawson, the son of a Lancashire gentleman, whom 
Shenstone has celebrated in a well-known ballad. The 
lady to whom he was engaged insisted on being present 
at his execution, with the sad result which the ballad 
commemorates : — 

The dismal scene was o’er and past, 

The lover’s mournful hearse retired $ 

The maid drew back her languid head, 

And, sighing forth his name, expired.* 

The cause of all this suffering and sorrow, Prince 
Charles Edward, was more fortunate than his deluded 
followers. After a succession of romantic adventures, 
he was enabled, through the heroic devotion of Flora 
Macdonald, to escape to Skye. Thence, in July, he 
returned to the mainland ; wandered long among the 
glens between Loch Eil and Loch House ; and finally 
sailed for France, from Loch-na-Nuagh, on the 20th of 
September, accompanied by Lochiel and three other 
fugitives.* 

* Authorities : — “The Jacobite Memoirs;” “Lockhart Papers 
Jesse. ** Lives of the Pretenders J. Hill Burton, “ History of 

Scotland,” etc. 
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PLASSEY. June 22, 1757. 

T HE battle of Plassey was fought and won in an hour. 

The victorious army did not number more than 
three thousand men. The victor was a man unac- 
quainted with military science, and of little experience 
in war. There was no display of great strategical genius ; 
there were none of those brilliant mancevures which dis- 
play the skill and foresight of the great general ; and yet 
Plassey deservedly ranks among the world’s decisive 
battles, and Clive may well claim a foremost place among 
military commanders. As Mr. Lecky has pointed out, 
the battle of Plassey determined the fate of Bengal, and 
ultimately of India. It decided whether India was to 
fall into the hands of France or England; and in so 
deciding, it shaped the future of English history ; for the 
possession of India has largely affected the action of 
England, and her relations to the European Powers, 
while it has not less markedly affected the character of 
the English race. And therefore, though Clive cannot 
be compared to Marlborough or Wellington for general- 
ship — there is, indeed, no pretence for instituting such 
a comparison — he did for his country a much greater 
work than either ; and though Plassey cannot be com- 
pared, from a military point of view, with Blenheim or 
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Waterloo, it exercised a much broader and deeper in- 
fluence than either on the fortunes of Great Britain, and, 
indeed, on the destinies of the world. Let the reader 
picture to himself the consequences that must have en- 
sued if Plassey had been a defeat, instead of a victory ; 
if the English had been driven out of Bengal, and the 
French had risen to supremacy in India ; and then he 
will be able to understand its great, its enduring im- 
portance. 

For years the influence of France had been maturing 
in India under the watchful care of La Bourdonnais, the 
commander of the Indian fleet, and of Dupleix, the 
governor of her settlements on the Coromandel coast. 
The energy of the former had compelled the English 
squadron to withdraw ingloriously ; and Madras, which 
for a century had been the principal trading establish 
ment of the English in the Coromandel, had surrenderee 
to the brilliant Frenchman. With strange generosity, 
however, he had agreed to restore it to the English on 
payment of a ransom. Dupleix refused to endorse their 
agreement, and threw into the town a French garrison. 
In 1748 died Nizam al Mulk, subadar or viceroy of the 
Deccan ; and numerous pretenders immediately laid claim 
to the vacant throne. Dupleix, whose object was to 
secure French predominance, took up the cause of the 
late viceroy’s grandson, Mirzapha Jung, in opposition to 
that of his son, Nazir Jung. The arms and discipline of 
the French troops prevailed, and Mirzapha was estab- 
lished as viceroy. In return for this service, he bestowed 
upon Dupleix the government of the fertile country which 
extends from Cape Comorin to the river Kristna. When 
Mirzapha shortly afterwards perished in attempting to 
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put down an insurrection, the French raised Salubus 
Jung, the eldest son of Nizam al Mulk, to the viceroyalty. 

Events led to a collision between the English and the 
French, arising out of this series of intrigues. Mirzapha, 
the French prot£g£, had appointed Chun da Sahib Nawab 
of the Carnatic, and him the French accordingly 
recognized; while the English supported Mohammed 
Ali, who owed his appointment to Nazir Jung. The 
soldiers of the rival trading companies were accordingly 
enlisted as mercenaries in the opposing ranks of the 
Indian princes. When the French, who had driven 
Mohammed Ali out of his possessions, besieged his last 
remaining stronghold, Trichinopoly, he solicited the 
assistance of the English authorities, and a force of 
500 Europeans and 1000 sepoys was accordingly de- 
spatched. But the French obtained information of their 
march, encountered and defeated them. At this crisis 
Robert Clive, a young civilian, who, for his bravery, had 
received the honorary rank of captain, threw out a 
suggestion which proved the originality of his mind and 
his military intuition. He saw very clearly that the fall 
of Trichinopoly would establish the power and influence 
of France in the Carnatic. He saw also that the English 
had not a sufficient force at their disposal to admit of a 
successful attack on the besieging enemy ; but he believed 
that they might be compelled to raise the siege by a 
movement against Arcot, the capital of Chunda Sahib. 
Clive was immediately entrusted with the difficult work 
of carrying out his own idea ; and with a little body of 
200 Europeans and 300 sepoys he marched against 
Arcot, captured it, and then, flushed with victory, hasted 
to attack the Nawab’s army before Trichinopoly. The 
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result was the capture and death of Chunda Sahib, and 
the surrender of his French auxiliaries, — thus closing 
the first act of the great drama of the struggle of France 
and England in India. 

Relieved from all fear of aggressive hostilities, the 
English settlements on the Coromandel coast breathed 
freely, and entered upon a career of great commercial 
prosperity. Clive paid a visit to England, where he re- 
mained for upwards of a year and a half. At the close 
of 1755 he returned to India as governor of Fort St. 
David, taking up the duties of his post on the 20th Of 
June, 1756, the very day on which an event of a terrible 
character, destined to change the face of India, occurred 
in Calcutta. In 1756, the viceroyalty of Bengal was 
assumed by Seraja Dowlah, a young man of cruel and 
profligate character, who was animated by a strong pre- 
judice against the English. One of his earliest acts was 
to threaten their settlement of Calcutta. The town was 
wholly unprepared for a siege, and Fort William itself 
was scarcely in a better condition. The repairs begun 
by the governor, Mr. Drake, had made but little progress, 
and its garrison consisted of only 672 Europeans, who 
had had no experience in the field, and of 1,500 natives, 
who had been hastily armed with matchlocks. The 
Nawab’s army, 50,000 strong, appeared before the place 
on the 17th of June; and hopeless of defending it against 
so overwhelming a force, Mr. Drake, on the morning of 
the 19th, escaped, with the women and children, and as 
many other fugitives as could crowd into the boats, on 
board some vessels which happened to be lying in the 
r river; weighed anchor, and dropped down two miles 
below the fort When this act of cowardice became 
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known, the indignation of the remaining Europeans was 
profound, but it was useless ; and all that could be done 
was to defend the fort to the last extremity. For eight- 
and-forty hours they held out, having placed a Mr. 
Holwell in command ; but the vessels in the river did 
not come to their succour, and on the morning of the 
21st the fort was stormed, and its little garrison made 
prisoners. Mr. Holwell was brought before the Nawab, 
who, after complaining of the smallness of the amount 
he had found in the treasury, ordered him to be unbound, 
and dismissed him with a promise of protection. 

It is believed that lie intended to fulfil his promise ; 
but the native officers, to whose charge Mr. Holwell and 
his companions had been entrusted, being unable to find 
them suitable accommodation, thrust them hastily into a 
small chamber, which had been used as the garrison 
prison, and was known as the “ Black Hole.” Scarcely 
twenty feet square, and badly ventilated, it meant, to so 
great a number as were thus shut up in it, death. The 
climate of Bengal in June is not to be easily endured by 
Europeans even under the most favourable conditions, 
what then must have been the agony of one hundred 
and forty-six persons confined in a small, close room 
on a sultry summer night ! They themselves necessarily 
poisoned their own atmosphere ; every breath they 
breathed rendered their existence less tolerable. The 
excessive heat and their consuming thirst soon drove 
them frantic. Some perished in an unavailing attempt 
to fight their way to the little windows ; others vainly 
sought to bribe their gaolers into compassion, and offered 
them large sums of money for a little water, and that 
they might be removed to a larger place of confinement 
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At length the groans were hushed, the mingled prayers 
and curses died away, and the useless struggle ceased, as 
one by one the unhappy victims met their fate. A few 
survived, owing their almost miraculous preservation to 
the fresh air they secured by standing on the bodies of 
the dead. When the morning came, and the brutal 
gaolers threw open the prison door, only twenty-three 
poor wretches staggered forth alive, and these so wan 
and ghastly, that their own mothers would have failed 
to recognise them ! 

Tidings of this catastrophe reached Madras on the 
1 6th of August ; and Clive, who had been promoted tc 
a colonelcy, was immediately selected to take command 
of an expedition designed to avenge the murdered pri- 
soners, and to recover possession of Calcutta. A force 
of 900 Europeans and 2,500 sepoys was embarked on 
board five of the Company’s ships, and, escorted by 
Admiral Watson’s squadron of five men-of-war, reached 
the mouth of the Ganges on December 1 5th. Ascending 
the river, Clive seized upon the Moslem fortress at Budge- 
budge (January 2nd), and, a week afterwards, recovered 
the town of HingtL Thence he marched straight upon 
Calcutta, which offered no resistance. Great was the 
wrath of the Nawab, who believed that English feet would 
tread the soil of Bengal no more, at the reappearance of 
the tenacious islanders ; and with an army of 2,000 men 
he prepared to drive them into the sea. The pacific 
overtures made by Clive were contemptuously rejected ; 
the sword alone could decide the issue. 

Clive, who thoroughly understood the complexities of 
the native character, did not wait to be attacked ; he 
knew how Asiatics were easily influenced by a show oi 
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bravery and decision. S.rengthening his small force with 
some 600 mariners, he advanced against the Nawab’s 
camp, which dominated the town on the north-east. But 
in a dense fog, straying from the intended line of march,, 
his men plunged into the grasp of the hostile masses. 
After a struggle of the fiercest character, they fought their 
way back into the town, with a loss of 200 men. Clive 
had failed in his immediate object ; but the Nawab was 
so astounded at the audacity of the attempt, that he 
deemed it prudent to make peace with the man who 
could project it ; and a treaty was concluded, by which 
he, on his part, restored the English to their original 
position, and compensated them for their losses ; 'hile 
the English, on their part, agreed that his friends should 
be their friends, and his enemies their enemies. Neither 
party, however, was inclined to confide in the sincerity of 
the other; and while Clive urgently pressed the home 
authorities to maintain a considerable force in Bengal, 
the Nawab entered into secret negotiations with the 
French generals in the Deccan. 

Clive had promised to return to Madras on the 
recovery of Calcutta; but with a statesman’s eye he 
perceived that Bengal offered a wider and more impor- 
tant scene of operations. War had broken out between 
England and France; and he prepared to make the 
English settlements secure against possible French at- 
tacks. He was aware that the French adventurer and 
soldier of fortune, Bussy, was posted, with a body of 
veterans, in the northern Circars, at less than 300 mile& 
from Calcutta, and that a force of 700 Frenchmen garri- 
soned Chandernagore. If these two armies combined 
with the Nawab’s, it might not be possible to save- 
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Calcutta. Again acting on the principle that in great 
emergencies the boldest policy is the safest, Clive resolved 
to deliver an immediate attack upon Chandernagore. 
He was vigorously supported by Admiral Watson, who 
carried two line-of-battle ships up the river, and quickly 
cannonaded the batteries into ruin. The outworks were 
captured by Clive and his troops, and a heavy fire of 
artillery and musketry being opened upon the town, it 
surrendered after a nine days’ siege. “ It was a most 
magnificent and rich colony, ’’ writes Clive ; “ the garri- 
son consisted of more than five hundred Europeans 
and seven hundred blacks, all carrying arms; 360 are 
prisoners, and over 100 have been suffered to give their 
parole.” 

The more the Nawab learned to fear the power and 
moral superiority of the English, the more he learned to 
hate the English themselves. Between fear and hatred 
he hesitated for some weeks ; now reiterating his solicita- 
tions for help to the French in the Deccan, and now pro- 
testing his fidelity to the English authorities. “ He 
played false to all parties,” says Mr. Lecky ; “ vacillated 
and shuffled in all his engagements ; while he oppressed 
his people, so atrociously that they were ripe for revolt.’ 
A conspiracy was formed against him ; the principal 
actor in which, his general, Meer Jaffier, hastened to 
open communications with Clive, with the result that the 
latter agreed to assist in the deposition of Seraja Dowlah, 
and the elevation of Meer Jaffier to the Nawab’s throne. 
“Tell Meer Jaffier,” wrote Clive, “to fear nothing; that 
I will join him with 5,000 men who never turned their 
backs. Assure him I will march night and day to his 
assistance, and stand by him so long as I have a man left.” 
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Meer Jaffier having sworn upon the Koran to fulfil his 
engagements, and withdraw his division from the Nawab’s 
army on or before the day of battle, Clive addressed a 
letter to the Nawab, setting forth the grievances of which 
the English complained, and then put his little army — 
consisting of 1,000 Europeans and 8,000 natives, with 
eight pieces of cannon — in motion. He reached Cutwa 
on the 17th, and captured the fort; but Meer Jaffier, 
who, in the interval, had been compelled to take a fresh 
oath of allegiance to his suspicious prince, made no sign. 
On the 19th the rains began, and for a moment Clive 
seems to have doubted the wisdom of the enterprise on 
which he had embarked. “ I feel the greatest anxiety,” 
he wrote to the committee of Government, u at the little 
intelligence I receive from Meer Jaffier ; and if he is not 
treacherous, his sang froid or want of strength will, I 
fear, overset the expedition. I am trying a last effort, 
by means of a Brahman, to prevail upon him to march 
out and join us. I have appointed Plassey as the place 
of rendezvous, and have told him, at the same time, that 
unless he gives this or some other sufficient proof of the 
sincerity of his intentions, I will not cross the river ; this, 
I hope, will meet with your approbation. I shall act 
with such caution as not to risk the loss of our forces ; 
and whilst we have them, we may always have it in our 
power to bring about a revolution, should the present 
not succeed.’’ 

On the following day two officers from Meer Jaffier 
contrived to reach his camp, with an assurance that he 
would join him with at least 3,000 of his cavalry. But 
Clive felt there was considerable danger in trusting to 
him. For the first and last time in his life he called 
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a council of war, the most striking proof possible of 
his anxious sense of the difficulties of his position. 
To his officers he submitted the following questions : — 
i. “Whether, in their present situation, without assist- 
ance, it would be prudent to attack the Nawab ; 2. or 
whether they should wait until joined by some native 
power.” As is customary with councils of war, the 
decision of the majority was against fighting, and Clive 
himself was one of the majority. Not, we may be sure* 
from any timidity, or from excess of caution ; but because 
he recognised only too clearly the greatness of the stake 
for which he was playing. After he had dismissed the 
council, he felt dissatisfied with the decision to which he 
had contributed; and wandering away from the camp, 
he sat down alone, in the shade of a group of mango 
trees, and for an hour remained in deep thought. 
Suddenly he arose, collected and resolved. He had 
recovered his faith in the wisdom of a daring policy : 
Fortuna audaccs favet ! and, returning to his tent, he 
issued orders to his army to prepare for crossing the 
river on the morrow. 

Accordingly, at daybreak on the 22nd, his little 
lorce began to cross the Ganges, and by four in the 
afternoon every man had passed, and the onward march 
begun. The boats, loaded with stores, were laboriously 
towed against the current ; while the infantry and artillery 
advanced along the bank with a swinging step, despite 
the heat It was about three in the morning (the 23rd) 
before they formed their bivouac in the shelter of a small 
wood near Plassey, so close to the Nawab’s camp, 
which Clive had expected to find at Cossimbuzar, that 
the clash of his cymbals, clarions, and drums was clearly 
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audible. To guard against a surprise, Clive immediately 
threw out pickets and posted sentries. 

The night — as I have elsewhere written * — must have 
been one of supreme anxiety for the two leaders, the 
young English adventurer and the Oriental despot. 
Clive was fully aware of the hazard of the game he was 
playing ; Seraja Dowlah was tormented with apprehen- 
sions of disaster and treachery. 

The camp which he occupied had been erected during 
the siege of Chandernagore. The river waters, deep and 
broad, rolled around it on three sides ; on the fourth it 
was partly defended by an artificial trench. Wooded 
knolls and tangled thickets everywhere offered the 
means of easy resistance to an enemy’s attack. But of 
these advantages Seraja Dowlah knew not how to avail 
himself. At about eight o’clock in the morning of June 
23rd, he poured his masses out upon the open plain, 
and rolled them like an impetuous torrent against the 
mango wood which sheltered Clive’s small army. Thirty- 
five thousand infantry, armed with pike and firelock, 
with sword and musket, with bow and arrow, mustered 
under his standard. But they lacked the cohesion of 
discipline, and belonged to the soft Bengali race, which, 
capable of unbounded passive courage, is deficient in 
the active dashing qualities of the fighting man. The 
cavalry, fifteen thousand in number, were well mounted 
and well equipped ; they were drawn from those northern 
provinces of India which furnish a hardier breed of 
men and horses than can thrive in the soft, enervating 
climate of Bengal or the Carnatic. Under European 


* “ Memorable Battles in English History,” ii. 146. 
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officers they have fought well on many hardly contested 
fields. Forty pieces of cannon accompanied the host ; 
each cannon drawn by a long train of white oxen, and 
impelled in the rear by a powerful elephant. Some 
smaller guns were handled by a few active and skilful 
French artillerists. 

Compared with these numbers, Clive’s army seemed 
but a handful. His men, however, were thoroughly well 
disciplined, and their confidence in their leader gave 
them confidence in them c elves. Among the English 
was that celebrated fighting regiment, the 39th, which 
afterwards won immortal distinction in Spain and France, 
but not one of whose achievements surpasses that which 
it bears upon its colours, “ Plassey,” justifying its proud 
boast of “Primus in Indis.” Clive’s eight field-pieces, 
well posted in the coverts of the wood, were splendidly 
served by some English artillerists and fifty sailors sup- 
plied by Admiral Watson. 

The battle began with an active cannonade on both 
sides, which at once demonstrated the superiority of the 
English army. While the irregular roiling fire of the 
enemy’s artillery did little damage, the quick and well- 
directed volleys of the English guns tore great gaps in 
the crowded ranks of Seraja Dowlah, and crushed them 
with a profound sense of failure and defeat Clive’s 
design was to maintain this artillery practice, the destruc* 
tive effect of which he recognised, until night ; and then, 
under cover of the darkness, to hazard a direct attack on 
the enemy’s camp. Satisfied, meanwhile, that his own 
position was secure, he retired to get some sleep, direct- 
ing his officers to rouse him if the Nawab attempted any 
movement At noon he was awakened with the news 
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that Seraja Dowlah was retiring. A cannon shot had 
killed Meer Moudin, one of his best officers ; and the 
Nawab, suspicious of treachery, and alarmed for his own 
safety, sent for Meer Jaffier, flung his turban at the 
traitor’s feet, and implored him to defend it. This 
extreme act of humiliation is the last proof of confidence 
in another that a Moslem can give. Meer Jaffier crossed 
his arms upon his breast, and swore to do his duty. 
The oath, however, was speedily broken. After some 
ineffectual cavalry charges, the guns retired ; and about 
two o’clock the Nawab ordered a retreat. The guns 
ceased firing. To the cumbrous carriages the oxen 
were again harnessed, and they slowly withdrew from the 
field. Horse and foot followed in disorderly masses ; 
and only a small group of French artillerists, who had 
planted their four guns in a trench with high banks, 
maintained their ground. 

Clive immediately ordered an advance ; and his troops 
sprang forward, vivacious and alert. After a short but 
fierce struggle, the French redoubt was carried. Meer 
Jaffier’s cavalry then rode up as if to support the 
English ; but as they failed to hoist the preconcerted 
signal, a white flag, Clive thought it prudent to treat 
them as enemies ; and despatched Major Grant with a 
fieldpiece and a small body of infantry to check their 
movements. He fired upon the mass ; Jaffier instantly 
halted, and fell back. Meanwhile, from the redoubt 
which the French had occupied, and from a neighbouring 
hill, the English poured a sharp fire into the disordered 
ranks of the retreating foe. Jaffier’s cavalry then began 
to move off the field, and separate from the Nawab’s 
army. Perceiving that he was really carrying out his 
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treacherous compact, Clive pushed the pursuit with 
increased energy, and in one hour from his advance 
beyond the mango grove had won the battle which 
determined the supremacy of England in Bengal. His 
loss did not exceed twenty-two killed and fifty wounded; 
while of the enemy about five hundred were slain.* 


* Authorities: — Orme, “History of India;*' James Mill, “His- 
tory of India ; *' Sir John Malcolm, “ Life of Lord Clive ; " Colonel* 
Malleson, “Decisive Battles in Indian History ; u etc., etc. 
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MEEANEE. February 17, 1843. 

B ETWEEN the Punjab on the north, and the 
Arabian Sea on the south, spreads the extensive 
province divided into Upper and Lower Scinde. On 
the east it is bounded by Rajputana, on the west by 
Baluchistan, from which it is separated by a wide sea 
inlet known as the Great Western Runn. Its length 
may be estimated at 380 miles, and from end to end 
it is traversed by the great historic river of the Indus, 
which once bore the fleets of Alexander the Great, and 
carried them down into the Arabian sea. The riverine 
valley, or basin, about twenty-four miles wide, is remark- 
able for its fertility. The population of Scinde consists 
chiefly of two races, the Juts and the Baluchis ; the 
latter a race of splendid fighting men, whom Napier 
picturesquely describes : — 

“ Athletic, and skilful in the use of their weapons — 
far it is the sword only that they clutch, and not the 
plough — they may be known by their slow, rolling gait, 
their fierce aspect, their heavy sword and broad shield, 
by their dagger and matchlock. Labour they despise, 
but love their neighbour’s power.” 

In 1756, Scinde was conquered by the Afghans. 
Three-quarters of a century later, the Baluchis bravely 
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rose against their conquerors, drove them back again 
amongst their own mountains, and raised their leader, 
the chief of the Talpur tribe, to the place of sovereignty. 
He, in order to establish his dynasty on a firm basis, 
divided considerable lands among his brothers and 
kinsmen, so that at Haidarabad were settled four mag 
nates, or ameers, three at Khaipur, and one at Meerpur. 
The Haidarabad ameers held a vague kind of pre-emi- 
nence above the others. The usual law of succession 
did not prevail in Scinde, the rais puggree, or symbolical 
turban, the sign of headship and authority, descending 
to the brother in each family, and not to the eldest son. 

In a few years the ameers extended their possessions 
so largely, that they reached the frontier line of British 
India, and obtained the command of the navigation 
of the Indus. From that moment it was inevitable 
that they should come into collision with the British, 
and the annexation of their province, sooner or later, 
take place. A great power like the Anglo-Indian would 
not long endure that the control of so important a 
commercial channel as the Indus should be in the 
hands of a semi-barbarous state. As early as 1831, the 
late Sir Alexander Bumes, on the pretence that he 
was conveying gifts to Runjeet Sing, then ruler of the 
Punjab, was ordered to explore the great river, and 
ascertain its capabilities for navigation. As the ameers 
had heard of the aggressive tendencies of the Anglo- 
Indian Government, we need not wonder that they 
suspected its good faith, and interposed what obstacles 
they could to the progress of the expedition, which, 
however, steadily surmounting every obstacle, succeeded 
in reaching Lahore. Said a Baluchi chief to Sir Alex- 
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ander Burnes, when he first entered the Indus : “ The 
mischief is done ; you have seen our country.” And a 
Synod near Tatta, remarked : “ Alas, Scinde is gone, for 
the English have seen the river which is the highroad 
to its conquest.” 

In the following year the Governor- General despatched 
Colonel Pottinger to Scinde to negotiate a commercial 
treaty. Lower Scinde was then under the control of Ali 
Mourad : in Upper Scinde, Meer Rustum ruled as rais 
puggree . He was cordially received by both ameers, 
who consented to open up the Indus for commercial 
purposes, and to allow a free passage through the country 
to merchants and travellers, on payment of a moderate 
toll or duty. The tolls were fixed by a second treaty, 
which declared that they should be divided among the 
four governments whose territories abutted on the river, 
the ameers, the Anglo-Indian Empire, the Maharajah, 
and the Baval Khan. But the ameers still retained 
their suspicion of their formidable neighbour, while the 
Calcutta Government, in its alarm at the progress of 
the Russians in Central Asia, manifested a desire to 
establish a direct authority over Scinde and Afghani- 
stan. Another treaty, therefore, was forced upon the 
ameers. It consisted of two articles only ; one stipulat- 
ing for the mediation of the Anglo-Indian Government 
between the ameers and foreign powers, and the other 
for the permanent residence of a British political agent 
at Haidarabad. This was obviously the first step towards 
annexation. 

Differences soon arose between the authorities at 
Calcutta and the authorities at Haidarabad ; and in 1840, 
after the reverses sustained by the British arms in 
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Afghanistan, some of the ameers began to manifest a 
strong hostile feeling towards the British Government, 
At this time Sir Charles Napier, a brilliant soldier and 
capable administrator, but a man of impetuous temper 
and unbounded self-confidence, assumed the command in 
Scinde, with full diplomatic as well as military power. 
There can be little doubt that he repaired to Haidarabad 
with the fixed resolve of extending the rule of the 
Calcutta Government to the borders of Baluchistan, and 
that the Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, fully ap- 
proved of this resolve. In other words, the annexation 
of Scinde had been determined upon, as soon as an 
ostensible ju Jtification of so violent a measure could be 
found or invented On his arrival at Haidarabad, Sir 
Charles summoned the ameers to a conference, and 
informed them that the Governor-General was of opinion 
that a new treaty had become necessary. At Sukkur, 
on October 6th, he investigated some charges which 
Outram, the political resident, had brought against the 
ameers ; but, strong as was his prejudice against them, 
his sense of justice compelled him to dismiss them as 
unfounded, with three exceptions. These referred to 
letters alleged to have been sent to a Bugti chief and 
Runjeet Sing, and to the escape of a malcontent which 
the vizier of Meer Rustum was suspected of having 
favoured Neither charge was very serious : as to the 
letters, it is now generally admitted that they were for- 
geries. But without allowing the ameers to offer defence 
or explanation, Napier pronounced them proven, and 
declared that the treaty of 1839 had been violated. 

He then proposed a new and much more stringent 
treaty, which insisted on a large cession of territory. 
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and withdrew from the ameers their privilege of coining 
money, a privilege which they valued as an acknowledg- 
ment of their position as princes. In withdrawing this 
privilege, and in requiring so large a cession of territory, 
Napier’s treaty went beyond that which the political 
resident had previously submitted to the ameers; and 
Outram therefore required that the alterations should 
be referred to the Governor-General. But Napier failed 
to comply with this request until ten weeks had elapsed ; 
so that the Governor-General’s answer, which restored 
the treaty to its original form, did not arrive until war 
had broken out and been victoriously concluded. That 
the annexation of Scinde had been Napier’s object from 
the first, we must accordingly admit; and though we 
may think it a measure which was beneficial ultimately 
to the inhabitants of Scinde, as it was clearly advan- 
tageous to the interests of our Indian empire, we cannot 
deny but that it was unjust and immoral in conception 
and execution. 

Napier invited Meer Rustum to meet him, and 
discuss the various articles of the new treaty ; but the 
aged ameer declined the invitation, either because of 
his own unwillingness, or because so persuaded by 
Ali Mourad, for purposes of his own. The British 
general continued with characteristic energy his military 
preparations; and on the ist of December intimated to 
the ameers that, as the treaty had been signed by the* 
Governor-General, it must be at once accepted, and 
that a British force would immediately occupy the 
territory which the treaty assigned to British India. 
The ameers of Khaipur thereupon sent their vakeels to 
assure Napier of their fidelity to the British Govern- 
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ment, and their readiness to accept the new treaty, while 
protesting against some oi its provisions as unjust and 
arbitrary. But Napier was determined that they should 
not have time to sign it On the 16th of December 
he wrote to Lord Ellenborough : “ The ameers have 
written the enclosed letters of submission; but my in- 
formation is that they continue to collect troops. I 
have therefore told them that their territory shall be 
occupied in obedience to my orders, but their letters 
should be sent to you. Accordingly, we are crossing 
the Indus as fast as we can, but have very few boats ; 
the water is very low, and the operation rather difficult.” 

Within three days the energetic commander had taken 
possession of the whole of the territory extending from 
Roen to the confines of Bhawulpur, and issued a pro- 
clamation forbidding the ryots to pay rent to the 
ameers after the ioth of January, 1843. These rents 
belonged to the Baluchi chiefs, as feudatories of the 
ameers, and to confiscate them was to plunge the chiefs 
into the direst depths of poverty. To so violent an 
exercise of arbitrary power it was not unnatural that 
Meer Rustum . should object; but Napier, who had 
conceived a strong prejudice against him, would not 
hear a word. Reduced to poverty, and treated with 
contumely and injustice, the ameers of Upper Scinde 
submitted to the inevitable. They knew that the British 
Government wielded an irresistible power. But Napier 
had resolved on striking a blow which should resound 
through all Scinde, and prepared to attack the desert 
fortress of Emamghur, though its chief, Meer Mohammed, 
had given no cause of complaint to the British autho- 
rities He was of opinion that its capture would have 
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a great political effect ; that it would convince the 
ameers of the inflexible courage and tenacious purpose 
of the English soldiers. “ I am fully aware,” he wrote, 
“ of the danger of these marches in the desert ; but they 
may be done : where one man goes, another can ; and 
until I prove to those ameers that they can go nowhere 
without my following them, they will think their desert 
a safe retreat, and Scinde will never be quiet.” 

In order to reduce the difficulty of conveying supplies, 
Napier resolved to take with him a mere handful of 
fighting men, though the rumour ran that a large Baluchi 
force was assembled on the borders of the desert, and 
Emamghur was reputed to be a fortress of consider- 
able strength. The expedition consisted of only 200 
irregular cavalry, and 350 foot of the 22nd regiment, 
whom he had mounted on camels. Ten camels carried 
provisions, and eighty were loaded with water. With 
this small detachment he marched out of Sukkur, on 
the 3rd of January, 1843, and plunged into the wild and 
lonely waste. “His guide might be false,” says his 
historian, “ and lead him astray ; Ali Mourad might 
prove a traitor ; the wells might be poisoned or filled 
up, or the water-skins might be cut in the night by 
a prowling emissary. The skirts of the waste were 
swarming with thousands of Baluchi horsemen, who 
might surround him on the march ; and the ameers 
had many more and better camels than he had, upon 
which to mount their infantry. Emamghur, the object 
to be attained, was strong, well-provided, and the 
garrison alone four times his number ! To look at these 
dangers with a steady eye, to neglect no precautions, 
but, discarding fear, to brave them and the privations 
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of the unknown desert, was the work of a master-spirit 
in war, or the men of ancient days have been falsely and 
idly called gteai.” 

For eight days Napier marched his little army through 
the wilderness. The sand-hills stretched away for hun- 
dreds of miles to the north and south, breaking up into 
parallel ridges, with slightly rounded summits, and most 
symmetrically plaited, “ like the ripple on the sea-shore 
after a placid tide.” In elevation, as in breadth, they 
varied considerably ; but though some were only a mile, 
while others were two miles across, the surface presented 
a monotonous uniformity. The sand was mixed with 
shells, and ran in great streams, like a network of rivers, 
skirted on either side by parallel belts of soil, which fed 
a thin and scattered jungle. At first, as the soldiers 
slowly moved along, they observed the occasional tracks 
of hyenas, wild boars, and small deer ; but these soon 
disappeared, and the hideous solitude of the desert 
seemed to petrify around them. 

On the 6th of January, Napier writes in his journal: 
“ This part, which has never before been penetrated by 
Europeans, is sandy, with brushwood, tamarists chiefly, 
and another shrub without leaves, a blighted-looking 
bush.” 

On the 9th : “ This march eleven miles ; the road 
hilly, sand deep, but we arrived safe, and are in a 
punch-bowl, or small plain, without an opening: with 
rain we should be quickly flooded. I dug nine wells — 
good water in all : had we failed, there was plenty on 
the camels. Our march to-morrow begins with a very 
steep sand-hill, and very deep : so I turned out the 
22nd soldiers this evening, and they ran the guns up it 
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with cheers in five minutes, though from bottom to 
top is not less than four hundred yards. What fellows 
British soldiers are 1 all laughing and joking, and such 
strength ! ” 

On the ioth : “ A wild place, very little food for 
camels ; one well, which we exhausted quickly, but 
plenty on the camels ; some sand-hills, and hard labour 
to get along.” 

January 12th: “ Emamghur. Desperate sand-hills; 
the whole march of ten miles over a sea of sand ! The 
fortress evacuated.” 

January 13th: “The sands we passed yesterday, 
indeed for the last two or three days, were very wild 
and deep ; yesterday it was like a sea, or rather like a 
vast plain of round hills and grotesque shaped ground, 
deeply covered with drifted sand, channelled or ribbed 
with little lines like sand on the sea-shore, and full of 
shells. It was with much labour we drew the 24th 
howitzers over these hills by men and camels conjoined, 
fourteen camels and sixty men to each, and so reached 
Emamghur.” 

Emamghur had been evacuated by its garrison two 
days before the arrival of the British force, into whose 
hands fell all its stores of grain and powder. The 
fortress proved to be square built, with a square tower 
in the centre, fifty feet high, constructed of well-burned 
bricks. This was surrounded by walls forty feet high, 
strengthened with eight round towers, of bricks un* 
burned. Beyond, another strong wall, fifteen feet high, 
of recent erection, was also of unburned bricks, which 
have been found of great use against artillery fire, be- 
cause the shot penetrates, but brings nothing down. 
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After blowing up this fortress with ten thousand pounds 
of powder, Napier returned to his cantonments on the 
Indus, having performed an achievement worthy of the 
highest praise from a military point of view. It was 
well planned and well executed ; and the impression 
produced on the minds of the ameers seems to have 
been exactly what Napier wished. The Duke of 
Wellington, certainly a competent critic, described Sir 
Charles Napier’s march upon Emamghur as one of the 
most curious military feats which he had ever known to 
be performed, or of which he had ever perused an 
account. “ He moved his troops through the desert 
against hostile forces ; he had his guns transported 
under circumstances of extreme difficulty, and in a 
manner the most extraordinary, and he cut off a retreat 
of the enemy w'hich rendered it impossible for them 
ever to regain their position.” 

On the 1 2th of February, after some negotiation, the 
ameers at Haidarabad signed and sealed the treaty of 
which we have spoken. To the inhabitants of the capital 
and the Baluchis generally it was most obnoxious ; and 
it was with difficulty that Outram, after its signature, 
made his way back to the Residency. Had he not been 
escorted by the principal chiefs, he would probably have 
fallen a victim to their fury. Next day he received 
information that the Baluchi warriors had sworn on the 
sacred books of the Koran to fight the British army ; and 
the ameers, declaring that they could no longer control 
them, begged Outram to remove to some place of greater 
security. But aware that his retirement would have been 
hurtful to British prestige, he refused to move an inch, 
or even to post an additional sentinel at his door. An 
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attack, as the ameers had feared, was made on the 
Residency on Feburary the 15th; it was invested on 
three sides by Baluchi horse and infantry. Fortunately, 
the fourth side had a water frontage, and was commanded 
by the guns of a couple of armed steamers, the Planet 
and the Satellite , , which were moored in the Indus at a 
distance of 450 yards. Major Outram’s little garrison 
consisted of about fifty sepoys and a company of the 
52nd, and with their gallant help he defended the 
Residency for three hours ; when, his supply of ammu- 
nition running short, he retired on board the steamers, 
with a loss of three killed, two wounded, and four 
missing. 

Whether Napier desired war or not, whether or not he 
had laboured to involve the ameers in proceedings which 
should justify hostilities, we will not attempt to decide. 
But the insult offered to the British Resident was an act 
which called for instant and signal punishment, if the 
honour of the British name was to be upheld in India. 
Sir Charles Napier was “ equal to the occasion.” He acted 
with his customary promptitude; he moved swiftly, and 
he struck heavily. On the morning of the 16th he arrived 
at Muttaree, where he learned that the Baluchi army was 
posted at Meeanee, about ten miles distant. Writing to 
a friend, he says: “To-morrow I march towards Meeanee, 
where report says the ameers Lave thirty thousand men, 
but have not the pluck to lead them in person. I march 
at midnight, and may begin the battle sooner than the 
tribes, who have sworn on the Koran to destroy us. 
expect. I can take into action about 2,800 men and 
twelve guns ; they have about the same number of guns, 
but their calvary is called 20,000, and on a smooth plain; 
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mine are about 800, a long odds, but to-morrow or the 
day after we shall know each other’s value. I have one 
British regiment, the 22nd magnificent Tipperary 1 ” In 
his journal of the same date he notes : “ My troops are 
in high spirits; so am I. Not to be anxious about 
attacking such immensely superior numbers is impossi- 
ble ; but it is a delightful anxiety . Three hours I have 
to get some sleep, and at nine o'clock to-morrow my 
gallant comrades shall be launched against those brave 
Baluchis ! It is my first battle as a commander ; it may 
be my last. At sixty, that makes but little difference y 
but as my feelings are, it shall be do or die. Beaten, 
I could not show my face, unless the fault was with the 
troops.” 

At midnight Sir Charles broke up his camp, and at 
eight o’clock on the following morning (the 17th) his 
advanced guard debouched in front of the Baluchis, who 
occupied a position of unusual strength. For twelve 
hundred yards their enemy was covered by the deep- 
nullah, or dry bed of the Fullailee, the high bank of 
which, sloping towards the plain in front, formed a solid 
natural rampart. On each flank lay a shikargah, or 
wooded jungle, affording an excellent shelter for musketry. 
Behind that, on the right wing, the Fullailee made a 
sadden sweep, so as to form a deep loop, like half the 
letter S; and within this loop the Baluchis, with con- 
siderable strategical skill, had placed their camp and 
cavalry. After a careful survey of the enemy’s ground, 
Napier concluded that a flank attack would be very 
hazardous, and expose his little force to a loss it could 
not afford. He resolved, therefore, to strike at the 
centre : and about nine o’clock began to form his line oi 
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battle, which he did with an adaptation of means to end 
which showed him fully capable of conducting war, if he 
had had the opportunity, on a much larger scale. The 
camp-followers, baggage, and animals he posted in a 
circle, somewhat in the rear ; then, surrounding it with 
his camels, which were made to lie down with their heads 
inwards, he placed the bales between them, so as to form 
a kind of breastwork, over which the armed followers 
might, in case of an attack, deliver their fire. As a 
baggage-ground he detached 250 sabres of the Persian 
horse, and four companies of infantry. The remainder 
of his small army he drew up in line, with a battery of 
twelve guns on the right ; and on the left the brilliant 
swordsmen known from their dashing leader as Jacob’s 
irregular cavalry. The infantry consisted of the 22nd 
Queen’s, the 25th and 12th native regiments, and the 
1 st Grenadiers. The extreme left was closed up by the 
9th Bengal cavalry. 

Giving the signal to advance, Napier rode forward with 
his staff under a well-sustained musketry fire. He quickly 
perceived that the Baluchi right was protected by the 
village of Kaltri, which bristled with bayonets, and was 
virtually impregnable. But on the left centre he detected 
a weak point, and proceeded immediately to avail himself 
of it. The shikargah on this flank was enclosed by a 
wall, with one narrow opening or gateway in it, through 
which it was evidently the intention of the Baluchis to 
pour forth their thousands on the British flank and rear. 
This wall appeared to be nine or ten feet high, and to 
have no loopholes through which the enemy could fire. 
With the readiness of genius Napier conceived the idea 
of neutralizing a fifth of the enemy’s whole force. He 

29 
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called up the grenadier company of the 22nd, and told 
their brave captain, Law, that they must hold that gap or 
gateway ; must die there if need be, but on no account 
give it up. We may add that the arduous task was 
faithfully discharged : Law did die there, but the opening 
was firmly held, and in this way the action of eighty men 
paralysed the fighting powers of 6,000 ! Cooped up 
behind their wall, the Baluchis could do nothing ; while 
whoever attempted to break through the gap was instantly 
shot or bayoneted. 

While the guns on either side were handled with great 
vigour, but those on the British with more skill, the 
gallant 22nd, cheered onward by their general, reached 
the Fullailee with a run, clambered up the sloping bank, 
and stood out on its summit Here for a moment — only 
a moment — they hesitated, and well they might, for 
beneath them waved what seemed a very forest of steel. 
“Thick as standing com, and gorgeous as a field of 
flowers, stood the Baluchis in their many-coloured gar- 
ments and turbans ; they filled the broad deep bed of 
the Fullailee ; they clustered on both banks, and covered 
the plain beyond. Guarding their heads with their large 
dark shields, they shook their sharp swords, beaming in 
the sun ; their shouts rolled like a peal of thunder, as 
with frantic gestures they rushed forward, and dashed 
against the front of the 22nd with demoniac strength 
and ferocity. But with shouts as loud, and shrieks as 
wild and fierce as theirs, and hearts as big, and arms as 
strong, the Irish soldiers met them with that queen of 
weapons, the musket, and *ent their foremost masses 
lulling back in blood. ” 

The battle was now contested with desperate ardour. 
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The Baluchis fought with stubborn courage ; as one fell, 
another took his place; and before their tremendous 
pressure the British line twice yielded ground, but were 
promptly rallied by their intrepid leader. The European 
officers suffered severely ; nearly every one was killed or 
wounded. “Tor three hours and a half,” says Napier, 
“we were only one yard apart, man to man; fearful 
odds, and they fought like heroes. Covered by their 
shields, they ran upon us, sword in hand, with desperate 
fury. But down they went under the musket and 
bayonet.” Gradually the superior weapons and dis- 
ciplined tenacity of the British prevailed ; and Napier, 
detecting signs of weariness and despondency among the 
enemy, flung his Bengal and Scinde troops on their 
right. With a sudden rush they crossed the Fullailee, 
gained the plain beyond, and with sabre and carbine 
dashed against the staggering Baluchis, smiting them hip 
and thigh. This brilliant charge decided the battle. 
The 22nd steadily advanced with levelled bayonets, and 
carried everything before them. The hostile battalions 
made no further attempt at resistance ; they broke ; they 
fled; and after pressing them for some distance, the 
victors rested for the night on the field so hotly disputed 
and so gallantly won. Their loss in killed and wounded 
was 256 ; that of the Baluchis was fully 6,000. 

Napier made haste to reap the full advantages of his 
victory; for he knew that in the East fortune always 
befriends the daring. Next day he sent a message to 
the ameers, that unless they immediately surrendered he 
would storm Haidarabad ; and the ameers knew him to 
be a man who kept his word. They made submission, 
give up their fortress, and laid at his feet their jewelled 
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swords and other weapons, which, with atouch of chi- 
valrous feeling, he returned. On the 19th he entered 
Haidarabad with due pomp and circumstance. On the 
20th the British colours were hoisted on its great round 
tower ; a royal salute was fired ; and the air resounded 
with hearty British cheers. 



XXIX. 


HAIDARABAD, OR DUBBA. March 24, 1843. 

N APIER knew that the conquest of Scinde was not 
yet completed. A large Baluchi army was still in 
the field, under one of the most powerful of the ameers, 
Shir Mohammed, " the lion of Meerpur,” and it was 
necessary to compel his submission. A division arriving 
from Sukkur to reinforce Napier’s weakened ranks, he 
placed a garrison of 1,000 men in Haidarabad, and 
proceeded to encamp himself on the banks of the Indus, 
in order to be near his supplies, and rest and refresh his 
men until such further reinforcements came up as would 
enable him to act on the offensive. 

About the middle of March he found himself at the 
head of upwards of 4,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry, with 
a couple of eight-inch howitzers, and a detachment of 
artillery officers and gunners. Ascertaining that Shir 
Mohammed had entrenched himself, with 2 5,000 men, at 
Dubba, six miles from Haidarabad, he resolved to march 
against him. On the morning of the 24th he drew up 
his army in front of the Baluchi position, which had 
been skilfully selected. Their right rested on the 
Fullailee, beyond which lay a thick shikargah ; the front 
was covered by a nullah, twenty feet wide, and eight feet 
deep, with high banks scarped sa as to form a parapet ; 
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their left by a wood. The cavalry were grouped behind 
the left wing ; while behind the right was the village of 
Dubba, the houses of which had been loopholed and 
filled with men. Nor was this all. Between the first 
line of the right and centre and the village stretched a 
second nullah, forty-two feet wide, and seventeen feet 
deep, with its bank scarped and prepared like the other. 

The action began on the British side with a heavy 
cannonade directed against the enemy’s centre, which 
soon showed symptoms of confusion. Napier then threw 
his horse artillery, supported by two regiments of cavalry, 
on their right flank. His men charged with brilliant 
ardour, their different war-cries ringing loud and shrill, 
their sabres whirling above their heads like flashes of 
lightning; so that the Baluchis, horse and foot, were 
driven into headlong flight, and ridden down for several 
miles. 

“ While this was passing on the right,” says Napier, 
“ her Majesty’s 22nd regiment, gallantly led by Major 
Poole and Captain George, attacked the nullah on the 
left with great gallantry, and, I regret to add, with con- 
siderable loss. This brave battalion marched up to the 
nullah under a heavy fire of matchlocks, without return- 
ing a shot until within fifty paces of the entrenchment, 
and then stormed it like British soldiers. The intrepid 
Lieutenant Coote first mounted the rampart, seized one 
of the enemy’s standards, and was severely wounded 
while waving it and cheering on his men. Meanwhile, 
the Poona horse and the 9th cavalry turned the enemy’s 
right flank, pursuing and cutting down the fugitives for 
several miles.” The general himself was in the thick of 
the fighting; the hilt of his sword was broken by a 
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bullet, and he was so close to a Baluchi magazine which 
exploded, that his clothes were singed ; yet he escaped 
without a wound. The attack was followed up by the 
2nd brigade, consisting of the 25th, 21st, and 12th 
regiments, supported by the fire of a field battery ; on 
the right were the 8th and 1st. The two corps advanced 
with the regularity of a parade, and carried the village in 
gallant style. The Baluchis then gave way in all direc- 
tions ; some following the “ Lion ” to the desert ; more 
making for the Indus, in order to cross that river, and 
take refuge on the right bank ; but our troopers got 
between them and the cultivated country, and scattered 
them towards the wilderness. 

In this decisive battle the British loss was 270 men 
and officers, of whom 147 belonged to the gallant 22nd. 
The Baluchis lost, it is said, about 5,000 killed, besides 
twenty-seven standards and fifteen guns. 

The fortress of Omercote, where the illustrious 
Emperor Akbar was born, next fell into the hands of 
the victor, and Sir Charles Napier was able to announce 
to the Governor- General the collapse of all resistance, 
in (it is said) the epigrammatic distich,* Peccavi , “ I 
have sinned” — I have Scinde — an allusion to the 
opinions held by not a few high authorities, that the war 
was unjust and indefensible. 


* The jest, however, is also attributed to the comic journal, 
Punch, 





XXX. 

GUZERAT. February 21, 1849. 

T HE Punjab, or " five rivers, so named from the five 
great affluents of the Indus, which fertilize it with 
their waters — the Chenab, Ravi, Ghelum, Beas, and 
Sutlej — is an extensive territory in the north-west of 
India. Its ruling race, the Sikhs, or Sings, who con- 
quered it in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
have long been famous for their fighting qualities, and 
are now ranked among the best soldiers in the Anglo- 
Indian army. They first came into collision with us in 
1840, when a Sikh army of 6,000 men crossed the Sutlej, 
the then boundary-line of our Indian empire, dazzled 
with the prospect of the plunder of Delhi, Agra, and 
Benares. A long career of victory had filled them with 
military enthusiasm, and they never doubted but that 
they would easily drive the British before them. On the 
1 8th of December, a division of Sikhs attacked Sir Hugh 
Gough at Moodkee, and fought with a desperate valour 
worthy of their reputation. They were compelled to 
retire with the loss of seventeen guns ; but the severity 
of the fight was proved by the fact that the British had 
215 killed and 657 wounded At Ferozeshuhur, on the 
2 1st, Sir Hugh Gough attacked them in his turn. He 
met however, with an unexpectedly obstinate resistance. 
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and the battle was the most fiercely contested which the 
British had fought in India. The first day’s action had 
no decisive result On the second day, victory declared 
for the dogged courage and stem endurance of the 
British, and the KMlsa army was compelled to retreat 
with a loss of 2,000 killed and 5,000 to 6,000 wounded. 
The British loss was heavy; 694 killed and 1,721 
wounded. 

So far the campaign had brought little fame or fortune 
to our arms, though our soldiers had fought with cha- 
racteristic intrepidity whenever the occasion had been 
afforded them. At Aliwal, on the 28th of January, 1846, 
a more decisive battle was fought by Sir Harry Smith, 
who, with 11,000 men, defeated Runjur Sing and 15,000 
Sikhs, capturing their camp and baggage, fifty-two guns, 
their grain, and ammunition. This success was followed, 
on the 10th of February, by the great victory of the 
Sutlej, or Sobraon, in which the Khalsa army sustained a 
heavy overthrow. The Maharajah then sued for peace, 
and a treaty was concluded on the 9th of March, and 
a British Resident was stationed at Lahore, who was to 
enjoy “unlimited authority in all matters of internal 
administration and external relations during the minoricy 
of the Maharajah.” In 1848, the Sikhs rose against the 
British administration, and proclaimed a religious war 
against the infidel Feringhees. The flames of rebellion 
spread swiftly from end to end of the Punjab, — formed 
by the chiefs who had professed a sincere allegiance to 
British rule, and disseminated by the veteran survivors 
of Aliwal and Ferozeshuhur, who still believed in the 
final triumph of the KMlsa. The Executive at Calcutta 
immediately despatched a large military force to the 
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frontier, and Lord Gough assumed the command ; — a 
leader not without capacity and insight, but too much 
inclined to under-estimate his enemy, and too sanguine 
of what might be achieved by dash and impetuosity. 
On the 14th of January, coming upon the Sikhs encamped 
at Chillianwallah, he hurled his men at their guns, with- 
out any attempt to manoeuvre, trusting by sheer courage 
and superior morale to win the day. But the tremendous 
force of their artillery, and the strength of their position » 
defied the heroic efforts of the British army ; and at 
nightfall, though its rent and shattered battalions stood 
on the ground which the enemy had occupied in the 
morning, they could not boast of victory, and only by 
the most desperate exertions had saved themselves from 
defeat. 

At this time the issue of the campaign seemed doubt- 
ful ; and in England public opinion had declared against 
Gough’s want of generalship, compelling the Government 
to recall him, and to appoint Sir Charles Napier to the 
command-in-chief ; but before the latter could reach 
the theatre of war, Gough had retrieved his reputation, 
and the British army recovered its prestige. Having 
rested his men, and, by his junction with a division under 
General Whish, brought the strength of his force up 
to 2,000, Lord Gough rapidly advanced upon Guzerat 
(or Gujerat), resolute to restore the supremacy of his 
country’s arms. At Guzerat, Shir Sing had concentrated 
his army, consisting of 5,000 men, with sixteen guns, 
posting them, in the form of a crescent, in front of the 
town. His position was skilfully chosen ; its right was 
protected by the deep, dry bed of the Dwara, which 
winds serpent-like round two sides of the town, but 
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diverges to a considerable distance on the north and 
west A deep, narrow, and wet nullah, striking eastward 
of the town, and falling into the Chenab, covered its left. 
The space between this and the Dwara measured about 
three miles in length, and here Shir Sing had drawn up 
his regiments, covering their front with batteries at every 
point of vantage. Near Guzerat lay two small villages, 
which he fortified and garrisoned with matchlock men. 

Lord Gough, after reconnoitring this formidable posi- 
tion, arrayed his men for the attack. On his left he 
placed a mass of infantry, supported by cavalry and 
horse artillery, with a brigade of infantry in reserve. To 
the right of the nullah he stationed another infantry 
division, with eighteen heavy guns, prolonging the line 
with infantry, and covering the whole with horse artillery. 
In the second line he posted a brigade of infantry and 
two troops of horse artillery as a reserve. His right 
flank he protected with brigades of cavalry and a troop 
of horse artillery. 

His plan of battle was this, to penetrate the centre of 
the enemy's line, so as to turn the position of their force 
in rear of the nullah, and thus enable his left wing to 
pass it with little loss ; then, in co-operation with his right, 
to roll back upon the centre the wings of the Sikh army. 

At half-past seven in the morning of the 21st of 
February, the army advanced in the described order, 
with all the regularity and coolness of a parade move- 
ment The Sikhs opened their fire at a very long dis- 
tance, and thus betrayed to the British artillerists both 
the position and range of their guns. Halting the in- 
fantry just out of fire, he threw forward, under cover of 
a cloud of skirmishes, the whole of his artillery, which 
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opened on the enemy a magnificently terrible cannonade. 
The Sikh gunners attempted to reply, but with little 
effect ; for never before in India had such a tremendous 
array of heavy guns been assembled. The Sikh gunners 
fell back ; the British guns pushed ahead, formed in a 
new line, and renewed their crashing fire. Many of the 
Sikh pieces were dismounted ; and their cannonade being 
almost silenced, Lord Gough advanced his infantry, 
which, with great steadiness, deployed into line, and pre- 
pared to charge. 

Near Guzerat lay the two Habra villages which the 
Sikhs had fortified and garrisoned. The larger, which 
was flanked by a couple of batteries, was carried in splen- 
did style by Brigadier Penny’s brigade, his men plunging 
in among the loopholed huts, and bayoneting the Sikh 
soldiers whenever they made a stand. Almost at the 
same time the smaller Habra was taken possession of 
by the gallant ioth, in spite of a fierce and tenacious 
resistance. The heavy guns continued to gallop forward, 
successively taking up positions nearer the enemy, and 
their terribly destructive fire, combining with the rapid 
discharge of the horse artillery and the light field bat- 
teries, beat down the Sikh defences. Swift was then the 
advance of the exultant British infantry, before whose 
levelled steel the Sikhs gave way, disheartened. The 
nullah was cleared, several villages were stormed with a 
fury of martial hate; the camp was taken, the enemy 
routed in every direction, and the right wing pushed the 
pursuit to the eastward of the town of Guzerat, while the 
left wing swept away to the westward. 

“The retreat of the Sikh army, thus hotly pressed, 
soon became a perfect flight ; all arms dispersing over 
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the country, rapidly pursued by our troops for a distance 
of twelve miles, their track strewed with their wounded, 
their arms, and military equipments, which they threw 
away to conceal that they were soldiers.” 

Before the close of the battle, but while it was in its 
last throe, a body of Sikh horses, supported by 1,500 
Afghan cavalry, rode down upon the flank and rear ol 
General Thackwell’s cavalry brigade. The Scinde horse, 
(originally organized and disciplined by Sir Charles 
Napier), and the 9th Lancers, were launched against 
these brilliant horsemen ; and after some hot work, sent 
them reeling back to their lines, with many empty saddles 
and the loss of several standards. 

The pursuit of the discomfited army was taken up by 
the Anglo-Indian cavalry, who dashed in among the 
disorganized ranks with relentless ardour, never drawing 
rein until half-past four, when their u ride of death ” had 
carried them fifteen miles beyond Guzerat. On the 
following morning the chase was continued by that 
veteran horseman, the finest cavalry officer in the 
British army, Sir Walter Gilbert, while a division of 
infantry was thrown forward in the direction of Bosuber, 
and some squadrons of horse pushed on several miles 
into the hills. The Khalsa army was utterly broken up, 
and the Sikh chiefs perceived that further resistance was 
impossible. On the 5th of March they gave up all 
their prisoners ; on the 8th they made overtures of sub- 
mission to Sir Walter; and on the 12th they laid their 
swords at his feet. The soldiery, 16,000 in number, 
surrendered their arms at the same time, together with 
forty-one pieces of cannon ; making, with those captured 
in battle, 1 60 in all. 
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The Governor-General, in the proclamation which 
announced this signal and decisive success, remarked 
that the war was not yet concluded, nor could there be 
any cessation of hostilities, until Dost Mohammed Khan 
and the Afghan army were either driven from the province 
of Peshawur, or destroyed within it The pursuit of the 
Afghans was undertaken by the indefatigable Gilbert, for 
whom, as truly as for any moss-trooper or border rider of 
old, the saddle was his home. On the evening of the 
day which had witnessed the disarming of the Sikhs, he 
mounted and rode away towards Attock, with the view 
of overtaking the Afghans before they could cross the 
Indus. But they had already effected the passage ; and 
the general, accompanied only by his staff and a small 
escort, galloped to a high ground, whence they could 
be seen engaged in the work of destroying the bridge of 
boats to which they owed their safety. The British 
artillery coming up, they were quickly put to flight, and 
fifteen of the best boats forming the bridge were saved. 
With these Gilbert’s troopers crossed the Indus; and 
negotiations were opened up with some of the moun- 
tain tribes to block the retreat of the Afghans through 
the famous Khiber Pass. But the rapid rising of the 
river delayed the passage of the rest of the British 
cavalry and infantry, while the Afghans abandoned their 
baggage in order to expedite their flight before their 
dreaded foe. So it came to pass that Dost Mohammed 
Khan succeeded in escaping across the mountains, and 
his punishment was for the time deferred. 

The war was at an end ; and it remained for the victors 
to determine what should be done with their conquest. 
There was but one course open to them, the annexation 
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of the Punjab to the Anglo-Indian empire, and the ex- 
tension of our boundary from the Sutlej to the Indus. 
In his proclamation announcing this measure of high 
policy Lord Dalhousie said : — 

“ For many years in the time of the Maharajah Runjeet 
Sing, peace and friendship prevailed between the British 
nation and the Sikhs. When Runjeet Sing was dead, 
and his wisdom no longer guided the councils of the 
state, the Sirdars and the Khalsa army, without provoca- 
tion and without cause, suddenly invaded the British 
territories. Their army was again and again defeated. 
They were driven with slaughter and in shame from the 
country they had invaded, and at the gates of Lahore the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Sing tendered to the Governor-General 
the submission of himself and his chief, and solicited 
the clemency of the British Government. The Governor- 
General extended the clemency of his Government to the 
state of Lahore; he generously spared the kingdom 
which he had acquired a just right to subvert ; and the 
Maharajah having been replaced on the throne, treaties 
of friendship were formed between the states ” 

Lord Dalhousie then referred to the manner in which 
the Sikhs had violated the conditions thus accepted, and 
continued : — 

“ Finally, the army of the state and the whole Sikh 
people, joined by many of the Sirdars in the Punjab, who 
signed the treaties, and led by a number of the regency 
itself, have risen in arms against us, and have waged a 
fierce and bloody war for the proclaimed purpose of 
destroying the British and their power. The Government 
of India formally declared that it desired no further con- 
quest, and it proved by its acts the sincerity of its 
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professions. The Government of India has no desire for 
conquest now ; but it is bound, in its duty, to provide 
fully for its own security, and to guard the interests 
those committed to its charge. To that end, and as the 
only sure mode of protecting the state from the perpetual 
occurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, the Governor- 
General is compelled to resolve upon the entire subjec- 
tion of a people whom their own Government has long 
been unable to control, and whom (as events have now 
shown) no punishment can deter from violence, no acts 
of friendship can conciliate to peace. Wherefore the 
Governor-General of India has declared, and hereby pro 
claims, that the kingdom of the Punjab is at an end, and 
that all the territories of the Maharajah Dhuleep Sing are 
now and henceforth a portion of the British Empire in 
India.” * 


• Authorities : — Captain Cunningham, 44 History of the Sikhs * 
(a bonk marked by violent prejudices) ; 44 Life of Viscount Har* 
dinge ; * Manhman, 41 History of British India VVheler, 14 Short 
History of India;” SirJ. Kaye, “Sepov War," etc. 








